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PBEEAOE. 


Thje Turkish dominions are about four times as large as France, 
and the Turkish language is spoken not only in them, but it is the 
Court language of Persia and Egypt, and is more or less used from 
the Danube to the Nile, and from Constantinople to the confines 
of China. It is the language of millions of Mussulmans who hold 
some of the most important strategic positions in the world, which, 
if occupied by a more aggressive power, might threaten the liberty 
of the world. Friendly intercourse between Turks and English¬ 
men, and a good understanding between their governments, which 
have many interests in common, would be greatly promoted by 
Englishmen being able to talk to Turks in their own language. 
The trade which England now carries on with Turkey might be 
immensely developed and extended, if English merchants in the 
Levant, or their employes, could speak and write the language of 
the country, which at present, with exceedingly rare exceptions, 
they cannot do. Our political and commercial interests in Turkey 
are, therefore, at the mercy of Levantine interpreters, who cannot 
be expected to have the good of Turkey or England very much at 
heart; as they are, properly speaking, neither Englishmen nor Turks, 
and they are most often men who possess only a colloquial and 
imperfect knowledge of Turkish. Their sympathies are generally 
not with the Turks, and the Turks would much prefer dealing 
directly with Englishmen, if Englishmen could understand them. 
Yet, until quite lately, the number of Englishmen who knew Turkish 
was exceedingly small, and even now there is a wide-spread belief 
in Europe that the Turkish language is scarcely worth learning, 
and that the Turks have no literature, or no literature worth perusing. 
A few years ago the War Office having seen, I suppose, during 
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the war in Egypt, the difficulties and evils which arose from onr 
officers not being acquainted with Arabic or Turkish (which latter 
language is very useful for a military man in Egypt), very wisely 
offered rewards to induce them to study Turkish and Arabic. 
The result has been that numerous English officers have studied 
those languages, and many successfully. If some inducement 
to study Turkish were also offered to civilians by the Govern¬ 
ment and the London Chamber of Commerce, no doubt English 
Civil servants in the East would, in a few years, be able to do 
business direetly with the Turks; and English merchants would find 
English representatives competent to transact their business and 
extend it by direct communication with the Osmanlis. Englishmen 
are quite capable of acquiring Oriental languages, but one can 
hardly expect them to learn them without some object in view. 
The Germans, who have perceived the importance of having the 
Turks as their allies in the event of a war with Russia, and the 
splendid field for commercial enterprise in the Turkish dominions, 
have lately established an Oriental Academy with a view to teach¬ 
ing not only diplomatic and consular officials, but mercantile men, 
Turkish, Arabic, and other Oriental languages.* The German 
merchants in Turkey have already begun to take the trade out 
of the hands of the English; and if the Oriental Academy in 
Berlin send out men ; conversant with Turkish to extend German 
trade, and the English do not take a lesson from them in time and 
turn their attention to Oriental languages, they will not only not 
obtain the enormous trade which might be done between the Levant 
and England, if intercourse were easier, but lose that portion of it 
which has for many years been almost a monopoly in their hands 
—and they will deserve to lose it if they do not bestir themselves 
and take warning in time. 

The Imperial Institute has done England a great service by 


* The Correspondent of the Morning Post at Constantinople wrote in November 
last:—“ The Imperial visit will increase the tendency which already exists among 
Germans to find a field for commercial enterprise and an opening for military 
and civil official careers in the dominions of the Sultan. It is somewhat humi¬ 
liating for an Englishman to observe with what persistency the Germans are assert¬ 
ing their commercial position in Constantinople. Already people are beginning to 
ask if Germany is to become the commercial mistress of the Levant.” 
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starting a School of Oriental languages, where our country m<.n 
have now an opportunity of acquiring Turkish and' other Eastern 
tongues. In the excellent speech made by the Prince of Wales at 
the opening of the above institution. His Royal Highness said :— 
“ That the New School of Modern Oriental Studies is a worthy 
object of material support by this country none can doubt, but the 
best aid and support it can receive will be derived from the extension 
of an active encouragement by public bodies and by the Government 
departments.” The nation will owe His Royal Highness a great 
debt of gratitude if his sensible remarks convince the Government 
of the importance of their attending to this matter; for the exist¬ 
ence and success of such an Academy for Oriental languages must, 
to a great extent, unavoidably depend on support and encourage¬ 
ment from the State, and the public would now be disappointed if 
it did not flourish, as they have, by the medium of the press, fully 
endorsed the opinion of the Prince of Wales as to it being required 
and deserving of support. 

One great impediment to the acquisition of the Turkish language 
hitherto has been the difficulty students have experienced in finding 
anything to read, after they had learnt the grammar, especially in 
England. This, perhaps, contributed not a little to the idea so 
prevalent in Europe that the Turks have no literature. The Turks 
have a literature, and a varied and interesting literature, but it 
consists chiefly of somewhat rare and costly standard works, 
sometimes only to be found in manuscript; and a collection of 
these involves the expenditure of a large amount of money. A 
Chrestomathy was, therefore, peculiarly necessary for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Turkish, but not one was to be found in all Europe. The 
only Turkish Reading-book for the use of European students ever 
published was a small collection of tales from the “ Forty Yezirs,” 
printed by the French Government for the use of the students of 
the Ecole des langues Orientates vivantes , at Paris. It consists of 
some tales in Turkish, without translations or notes, and the 
Turkish text having been printed from an antiquated MS. the 
spelling is so obsolete and defective that the perusal of it is greatly 
impeded, and a student would learn to spell from it most incorrectly. 
Moreover, there is no variety of style, all the tales being from one 
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author; and even this most incomplete Reading-book is scarcely to 
be had for love or money, as it was published nearly a hundred 
years ago, in the reign of Napoleon T., who was fully alive to the 
importance of a knowledge of Oriental languages, and copies of it 
are now exceedingly rare. I am perfectly sure, therefore, that a 
collection of extracts from standard Turkish authors will be welcome 
to Turkish students, several of whom even have requested me to 
prepare a book of this kind ; but I think, as I have given translations 
in English of all the selections, the volume may have some interest 
for the general public, as they will see from it that there are 
Turkish historians, poets, novelists, dramatists, and journalists, 
whose works possess decidedly some attraction for the student of 
history, the literary man, and the politician. 



THE LITERATURE OF THE TURKS. 


-♦- 

“ Seek knowledge even in China.” 

Words of Mahomet. 

It will be seen from tbe words of Mahomet I quote above that it 
is a great mistake to suppose that the religion of the Turks has 
prevented them from cultivating learning and literature. Mahomet 
also said, “ It is permitted to the Moslems to possess all sciences 
and again, in another place, he asserted that “ Wisdom came from 
poetry ” ( Inne min-esshiri hikmetun), and that “ There are treasure 
chambers ’neath the Throne of God, and the keys are the tongues 
of poets.” (“ Lillahi Kunuz taht il arshi mefatihu elsinet es shuaraf) 
Most Europeans being unable to read Turkish books, and scarcely 
anything from their literature having been translated into European 
languages, it has been somewhat rashly presumed that they possess 
no literature, and some unscrupulous writers have not hesitated to 
represent the Turks as illiterate barbarians. This is very far from 
being the case. The Turks possessed a literature even before the 
conquest of Constantinople, and they have always had the greatest 
respect for learning and admiration for literature, and in no coun¬ 
try, perhaps, in the world have literary men been so favoured by 
Royalty or so munificently rewarded. Numerous Sultans did not 
think it beneath their dignity to become authors themselves, and 
they delighted especially in the society of poets, historians, and 
other literati. Even the Conqueror of Constantinople, Mahomet II., 
was a poet himself, and he patronised literature not only in his own 
wide dominions but even in other lands. He is said to have pen¬ 
sioned thirty Turkish poets, and to have sent a thousand ducats a 
year to the Indian Khoja'-i-Jihan and the Persian Jami. Many of 
his vezirs were poets. Two universities were founded by him, 
that of Ayia Sofia and the Muhammedie. Over the public library, 
which he also built, was written this motto: “The study of all 
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sciences is a divine precept for all True Believers.” Mahomet II. 
did not destroy the library of the Greek Emperors. He was him¬ 
self acquainted with the Greek and Arabic languages and literature, 
and delighted in reading the exploits of Alexander the Great, 
Scipio, Hannibal, and Julius Caesar. He had several European 
works translated into Turkish. During the reign of the first 
Sultans many Greek and Latin works were translated into Turkish. 
A translation of Plutarch was made by order of Mahomet II., the 
Conqueror, and the commentaries of Caesar were circulated amongst 
the Turks in the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent. Aristotle 
and Euclid are also to be found in Turkish, and it is natural to 
suppose that many other great classical productions were translated 
into Turkish, although copies of them are not now to be seen. 
Historical, astronomical and poetical works are still extant, 
although rare, which were produced by the Turks before they con¬ 
quered Constantinople. There is a history of the Turks written by 
Ahmed-Ben-Yahya, which was produced in the reign of Orkhan. 
I venture, therefore, to slightly alter the words of Mahomet, and 
to say to the English public, and especially students of Turkish : 
“ Seek knowledge even in Turkey ! ” Few people know that the 
idea of inoculation came from Turkey, from which country Lady 
Montague introduced it into England. It is possible, therefore, 
that we may learn something more from the Turks—fresh facts 
connected with European history, their customs, and their opinions 
of ourselves, if we take the trouble to peruse their literature ; and it 
must not be supposed that the love of literature and the production 
of it in Turkey are things of the past only. One of the greatest of 
modern Turkish writers, Kemal Bey, who only died last year, says: 
“ A people without a literature are like a man without a tongue; ” 
and he has himself produced poems, novels and dramas, which are 
quite on a level with similar works in European countries. His 
description of London, from which I give an extract hereafter, is 
very clever and interesting, as showing us what impression our 
great capital makes on an intelligent Oriental. 

The Turks possess numerous works on history, geography, 
astronomy, and scientific subjects, but they particularly excel in 
history. Sa r d-ud-Din, who lived more than three hundred years 
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ago, wrote a history of the Turks called “ Taj-ut-Tevarikh,” “ The 
Crown of Histories,” which is considered one of the finest specimens 
of Turkish prose, and made him immortal. The book is remarkably 
well written, and the facts in it are related with a truthfulness and 
boldness which are very surprising when one considers the age and 
the country he lived in. He was the tutor of Murad III., and he 
had such influence over that monarch that it is reported that 
Queen Elizabeth of England sent him presents to induce him to 
prevail on his sovereign to send a fleet to help the English against 
Philip of Spain, when the latter was preparing the Armada. Sa'd- 
ud-Din was one of the few men who not only could write history 
but make history. He accompanied Sultan Mahomet III. in his 
campaign in Hungary, and the great victory the Turks gained at 
the battle of Keresztes was due in great part to the courage and 
firmness of Sa'd-ud-Din, who prevented the Sultan from flying 
when the battle at first seemed lost. He exhorted his master to 
remain, telling him in the words of the Koran that “ Patience 
brings victory and joy succeeds to sorrow,” and the sequel proved 
him to be right. 

Another great historian whose writings are well worthy of 
perusal is Naima. He was one of the Imperial historiographers 
who continued the history of Turkey after Sa'd-ud-Din. His 
works were printed at Constantinople as long ago as 1734 a.d., 
and consist of two folio volumes. His style is not so ornate as that 
of Sa‘d-ud-Din, but it is clear and elegant. It throws great light 
on the history of Europe in connexion with Turkey, and it is 
amusing and instructive sometimes to hear events in European 
history related by a Turk from a Turkish point of view. His 
account of the conquest of Crete by the Osmanlis possesses a 
peculiar interest at the present moment, and I have consequently 
given rather copious extracts from that, from which it will be seen 
that the Turks took the island from the Venetians, and that the 
population were not very loth to receive the Turks as their 
masters, as the Turkish Generalissimo treated non-combatants 
with a certain amount of wise clemency and forbade wanton 
destruction of life and property. This, and other such facts in the 
history, may probably be depended on, as the author did not write 
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for Europeans, and never imagined that his words would be trans¬ 
lated into English or any other European language. The history 
of Turkey was continued by Rashid Effendi and Chelebi Zade. 
This work also forms two large folio volumes. Amongst other 
curious and instructive things which it contains is a journal kept 
by a Turkish ambassador who was specially sent to the Court of 
France in 1720 a.d. It is very quaint and entertaining, as we see 
from it how European manners and customs really strike a Ma- 
hommedan. He was particularly struck with the respect the men 
in France had for ladies, and their politeness to them. “ The 
French women,” he says, “go where they please and do what they 
like. France is a real paradise for women, for there they live free 
from all care, and get everything which they can possibly desire.” 

Another great writer was the celebrated Haji Khalife, the author of 
the “History of the Naval Wars of the Turks,” in which he depicts 
in glowing colours the naval achievements of the Turks in the reign 
of Suleyman the Magnificent. The details he gives respecting the 
Turkish Lord High Admiral, Kha'ir-ud-Din, or Barbarossa, and the 
Genoese Admiral, Andria Doria, are very valuable. He wrote many 
other important works on history and geography. 

The Turks always were, and still are, very much addicted to 
writing poetry, for which they have an extraordinary love and 
admiration. High and low amongst them have cultivated poetry. 
The Sultans, themselves, were often poets. Indeed, from Murad II. 
to Murad IY., inclusive, there was an unbroken succession of Poet- 
Sultans. Verses by all these twelve monarchs are still extant, and 
they were not the only Sultans who indulged in verse. It may, 
therefore, justly be said that the Ottoman Sultans have been the 
most poetical royal family in the world. The learned von Hammer 
gives translated extracts in German from more than two thousand 
Turkish versifiers; but all of these can scarcely be called poets. 
The Turks have, however, produced some really good poets, 
amongst whom we may mention Baki, Mesihi, Nejati, Fouzouli, 
Misri, Kemal Pasha Zade in ancient times, and Izzet Molla, the 
father of the celebrated Ali Pasha (Prime Minister of Turkey), 
Ziya Pasha, and Kemal Bey in recent times. Abd-ul-Hak 
Hamid Bey, at present First Secretary at the Ottoman Embassy in 
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London, is also a well-known modern poet of great promise. 
Turkish poetry is open to the objection that it is not very original, 
as it is almost always an imitation of Persian poetry; and most 
Turkish poets indulge in such extravagant metaphors and similes 
that their works, if translated into English at all closely, would be 
distasteful to most of us. They have, however, sometimes pretty 
and quaint ideas cleverly expressed, as in the case of Mesihv’s Ode 
to the Spring, which I have translated. Probably our poetry 
appears to them rather' tame and insipid, so different are oriental 
and western taste. 

In the same way Turkish music is not agreeable to most Euro¬ 
pean ears, and cultivated Turks have frankly confessed to me that 
they could not appreciate our operas, until they became accustomed 
to them by long residence in Europe. Although Turkish music is dis¬ 
tasteful to the ears of most Europeans, it is sweet to the Turks, and 
that it is capable of exciting deep feeling is proved by the incident 
which led to the introduction of music amongst the Osmanlis. The 
Turks of Constantinople were without the art of music, it is asserted 
on good authority,* before 1047 Anno Hegirce, when Murad IV. 
captured Bagdad. This cruel tyrant ordered that thirty thousand 
Persians should be slaughtered before his eyes. Before the massacre 
was over, Shah-Kouli, a famous Persian musician, managed to pre¬ 
sent himself before the Sultan, singing to the harp. His music so 
touched the hard heart of Murad that he burst into tears, and 
stopped the massacre. Murad took him and four other musicians 
back with him to Constantinople, where they introduced the science 
of music. There are even some few works on music written in 
Turkish, but they are rare. One, entitled “ Tarif-i-ilm-i-Musiki,” 
was written by Prince Cantimir, and dedicated to Sultan Ahmed III. 
It is said to have been once very much in use, but nowadays scarcely 
a copy can be found. The Turks are indebted to Cantimir for 
musical notes, which were first applied to Turkish airs by him. 
Afterwards, however, the Turks again returned to composing and 
executing everything by memory, according to their old custom. 

With regard to fiction, the most famous book is a collection of 


* Toderiui, Letteratura Turchesca, Yol. I., page 222. 
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tales called the “ Kirk Vezir ” (The Forty Vezirs). It is a sort of 
Turkish “ Arabian Nights,” but neither so good nor so voluminous. 
Some of the stories are curious and quaint, and valuable as illustra¬ 
tions of Oriental manners and customs. The style is clear and 
simple, and therefore the book is very suitable for students of 
Turkish, and especially beginners. An abridgment of it, published 
by the French Government, has hitherto been the only Turkish 
Reading-book for the use of Europeans, but it is so full of errors in 
spelling that it is embarrassing and misleading for a learner. The 
“ Kirk Vezir ” is still popular in Turkey, and printed copies now 
are numerous in Constantinople, several editions of it having been 
printed. The orthography in these modern editions has been 
corrected, and in this form the book is very serviceable for students 
of Turkish, especially as it contains much colloquial Turkish. 
Hence I have given long extracts from it with these improvements. 

During the present generation a number of novels on the . 
European model, written by Turks acquainted with the French 
or English language and literature have appeared, some of 
which are very creditable. Amongst these I may mention “ Jezmi,” 
and the “ Adventures of Ali Bey,” by Kemal Bey, and Ishtiyak, by 
Mehemet Tevfik, published last year, which one might imagine had 
been written by Alexander Dumas. Numerous translations of French 
romances, such as the “ Mysteries of Paris,” have been published, 
and the “ Merchant of Venice” and “ Othello ” have been turned 
into Turkish. Dramatic literature was quite unknown amongst the 
Turks until recently, but now there are several Turkish melo¬ 
dramas and comedies. The best drama we have seen is one called 
“Vatn” (The Fatherland), founded on the heroic defence of 
Silistria by the Turks, a very good subject- for a dramatic author. 
Iki Ghaoush (“ The Two Sergeants ”), by Mehemet Hilmi, is also 
good. These plays, although good reading, are intended for the 
stage, there having been now for some years a Turkish theatre at 
Stamboul. These modern books of fiction, and these entirely novel 
dramatic productions, are not only a sign that the Turks have not 
declined as regards their literary ability, but a decided proof of 
advancement. 


CHARLES WELLS. 
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PART I. 

TURKISH PROVERBS, APHORISMS AND ANECDOTES, 

WITH INTERLINEAR AND FREE TRANSLATIONS 
AND PRONUNCIATION. 



N.B.—In reading the transliteration of the Turkish text in 
European letters, the vowels must be pronounced as in French, 
and the consonants as in English. 

Words marked “ A ” are Arabic, and those marked “ P ” are 
Persian, although used in Turkish. 



THE 


LITEEATUEE OF THE TUEKS. 


TURKISH PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 


j4i 

^Lijl 


ibi 

JU 

olmaz 

insan 

insan 

tie 

mal 

does not become 

man 

man 

with 

wealth 


One does not become a man by wealth. 


CAlLug Jtfii CJJjAoi 

dvr aib tenbellik d&il alb fakvrlik 

is shameful laziness not shamefal poverty 

Poverty is no sin, but laziness is. 



dour 

becomes 


r 1 ^ 

alim 

learned 


yanili 
by making 


... (• 
ytmiU a dam 
mistakes a man 


By making mistakes one learns* 


^ A {J Uj3 

olamaz kimeti nasihatin ama dir var lcimeti jevahirin 

cannot be its price of advice bat is existing price jewels 

Jewels have a price, but there can be no price (high enough) for 
advice. 


yV U1 jJ 

gechmaz yaresi namous ama gecher yarisi bichak 
passes not its wound honour but passes its wonnd a knife 

A wound from a knife gets well, but a wound in one’s honour does not. 


* This exaotly corresponds to the Italian proverb:— Sbagliando s’ impara. 

B 2 
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C^SUai 


L5"!^ 

Ul 

j&Aj'-h 


dir aji 

nasihat 

aji dvr 

semerSsi 

ama 

tatli dir 

hiddet 

is bitter 

advice 

bitter is 

its fruit 

but 

sweet is 

violenoe 



^JolS'llo 


Ul 





dir tatli 

meivesi 

ama 





is sweet 

its fruit 

but 




Impetuosity is sweet, but the fruit of it is bitter; advice is bitter, 
but its fruit is sweet. 


lazirn kalb selamet girlilmaz jennete ibadetl6 yaliniz 

neceBsary heart of goodness cannot be entered in paradise by worship only 

One cannot get to paradise by worship alone; goodness (sound¬ 
ness) of heart is necessary. 






yolcsa 

seversin enishi mi 

hi sormoushla/r deviyi 

or dost thou like the descent (f) that they 

asked to a camel 




St)jl 


ikisinide 

sora 

oldakdan 

yule ode 

yokoushoumou 

both 

after 

having become 

load he 

the asceut 








d£mish alsinf 

shUtan 




he said take 

the devil 



They asked the camel which he liked best, going up hill or down 
hill. He said :—“ When I have got a load, the devil take them 
both! ” 


jU*.' 




JcLI 


achmali 

buyuk 

kapoveounou 

ghieurushwi 

ili 

deveji 

must open 

wide 

his door 

who visits 

with 

a camel-driver 


He who is on visiting terms with a camel-driver must open his 
door wide. 


* ji 1 is,’ is often understood as in this sentence. 


t Or Alsoun. 
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JU'jzp 

ajjLis-* 




olounour 

tejrili 

mihnetde 

insan 

ateshde 

altoun 

is 

tried 

in trouble 

man 

in fire 

gold 


Gold is tested by fire, man by affliction. 


nazikdir 
is delioata 


ghmlden pek tashden 
than the rose hard than stone 



insan 

man 


A man is harder than stone and more delicate than the rose. 


inan ghieuzi/nd kendi ziade seuzi/nden bashkasinin 

believe to his eye own more than his word of another 

Believe a man's eye more than his words. 

torbasi dilenjtnm 

his bag of the beggar 

bag does not get full (ever). 
j9-J‘ j^i £ 

ghdzeyor deyneksiz boulmoush kieui kieupeksiz 

promenades without a stick having found a village without a dog 

He who has discovered a village without dogs, goes walking 
without a stick. 

demish d6il ichun benim ddmishler chikdi bahayd mourn kiev/re 

he paid not for me they said have risen in price candles to a blind man 

They said to the blind man: “ Candles have risen in price! ” 
“ No," said he, “ they have not—for me." 


^ 0 

HM 

t -c 




«*» 


merkeb 

yinl 

merkeb 

yM 

woursin 

seiner 

altoun 

merkebe 

an ass 

still 

an ass 

still 

if you put on 

a saddle 

gold 

to a donkey* 


If you put a gold saddle on a donkey, still he is a donkey, and 
remains a donkey. 


dolmaz 
does not fill 

The beggar's 


* Merkeb means any beast that is ridden, either a horse, donkey, mnle or ass. 
We have something similar in tho word ‘ mount.’ 
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IjW iJSli Ifii) 

iftir chap a d(il dua bagh 

it wants a hoe not prayers a vineyard 

A vineyard does not require prayers, but it does require a hoe. 

yjjjJ 

ner^tban* kadinler d6s6ler var dughun yuzind6 ghieuk 

ladder the ladies if they say existing a feast in the face sky 

jljlSlli 

kalkarlar kourmagha 
they get up to erect 

If any one said:—“There is a wedding feast in tlie sky,” the 
ladies would begin putting up ladders. 

bak ousd khouiyd bakma bos4 bo'iye 

Look! to good behaviour to disposition don’t look to appearance to stature 

Do not look at (a man’s) stature and appearance; look at his 
disposition and behaviour. 

keserler bashini khoroein euten vakitaix 

They out off his head cook crowing at the wrong time 

A cock who crows at the wrong time has his head cut off. 

^i*!! yj-if AiJjcJ CJt),/ 

almali beraber ^ kiupighi J davetine ktmrdoun 

It is necessary to take together a dog going to his invite of the wolf 

He who accepts an invitation from a wolf must take a dog with him. 





Jr 1 


achar 

(kapouyou ] 
( kapvyi J 

! demir 

1 

seuz 

ghiuzel 

opens 

door 

iron 

words 

pretty 


Nice words open an iron door. 


* ‘ Nerdiban ’ is a Persian word, which the Turks mispronounce and call 
• mirdiven.' 
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basma kou'iroughina yilanin ouyouyan 
do not tread to his tail snake sleeping 

Do not tread on the tail of a sleeping snake. 


iiiJ 

u 


u 


8 JkJlMllj 

<jri 

utf 1 

yirdi 

ya 

erde 

ya 

biz 

yashinde 

besh 

on 

in the earth 

or 

married 

either 

girl 

in her 

age 

fifteen 


A girl fifteen years of age ought either to be married or buried. 






healer 

farileri 

besUmejen 

kedi 

feeds 

the mioe 

not feeding 

a cat 


Ho who does not feed a cat feeds the mice. 

J>, i) Jjp 

chikarvr d6Ukinden yilani dil tatli 
brings out from his hole the snake tongne sweet 

A sweet tongue brings out the snake from his hole. 



ahib 


iiU^I 


*bl 

j'LjA 

patlar 

bashina 

Icabak 

ekenin 

kabak 

tie 

theitan 

its bnrsts 

to his head 

who sows 

gourd 

with 

the 

devil 


If you sow gourds along with the devil, they will burst against 
your head. 




t jS-jlr* 

tjH. 


cjuy 

Jj 5 ® 

kaza/r 

dishili 

mezai'itoi 

yiyen 

yemek 

t ken 

tok 

digs 

with his teeth 

his grave 

f eating } 
1 who eatB j 

dinner 

being 

fall 


He who eats dinner when he has eaten his full digs his grave with 
his teeth. 





JUwjl 

J! 

CLUui, 

-J 

olour 

yakin 

Bagdad 

is6 

4i 

refikin 

becomes 

near 

Bagdad 

is 

good 

for thy friend 


If your friend (companion) is a good one, Bagdad becomes quite 


near. 
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edersin ars lan tawshani eurketma 

you make a lion the hare do not frighten 


Do not cause a hare to take- fright or you may make him a lion. 


j&jksuai wloi>Ue 

dvr nisfi ibadetin 

ia the half of religion 



chalishmak 

( working 
) to work 


Working is the half of religion. 


Jj*l ] 

ederler hujoum 
attack 


<djo 




bile 

tawshanla/r 

arslana 

eulmuth 

©yen 

the hares 

to a lion 

dead 


Even the hares attack a dead lion. 


laUza/ridvr ghiununun Irish kenari atesh 

its bed of tulips is of a winter-day its edge fire 

The fire-side is the tulip-bed of a winter day. 


achar kapilerini kala anakhtar altoun 
opens gates castle key gold 

A gold key opens the gates of a castle. 

Heupekdir ikiside Ideupelc Vara kieupek ale 

a dog is both of them dog ■ black dog white 

A white dog and a black dog are both dogs. 

chika/rir tashdan etmeghini olan er 

extraots from a stone bis bread who is a man 

He who is a man will extract his bread from a stone. 



&h 


ab 


J# 


CJlA 

merleeb 

yine 

merleeb 

yine 

taksa 

yoular 

altoun 

€shek 

a beast 

still 

a beast 

still 

if he fix 

headstall 

gold 

an ass 


If an ass has a gold headstall, he is still (only) an ass. 
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ghiustermaz 

dishini 

it 

isiran 

does not show 

his tooth 

a dog 

who bites 


A dog who bites does not show his teeth. 






^Ljj! 

tontoulour 

yoularindan 

haiwan 

ikrarindan 

insan 

is held 

by his headstall 

a beast 

by his admission 

a man 


(confession) 

A man is held fast by his words, and a beast by his headstall. 







bilmaz 

kadrini 

insan 

olmayan 

insan 

doeBnot know 

his value 

a man 

who is not 

a man 


He who is not a man does not know the value of him who is a mau. 


Sj 

yr 


myjy' 


diildvr 

serv 

selvi 

aghaj 

ouzoun 

her 

is not 

a cypress 

tree 

tall 

every 


Every tall tree is not a cypress. 


j& 3 d> 

Vi 



dUS 

dusher 

•yeri 

m4ive 

eren 

kemale 

falls 

to the ground 

fruit 

attaining to 

perfection 


Fruit which has reached perfection falls to the ground. 




U? 


olmaz 

devlet 

ghibt 

kanaat 

is not 

grandeur 

like 

contentment 


There is no grandeur like contentment. 
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TURKISH 

APHORISMS. 



klXvwjJy 


CJJLo 

ji 

dir mizani 

terakkisinin 

derej6 niswani 

milletin 

bir 

is its scales 

of its progress 

the degree its women 

of nation 

a 


The women of a nation are the best measure of the degree of 
progress it has reached.*—( Abd-ul-Hak Hamid Bey.) 

J ! S j ^\y> 

eyyamine zewal evvelinden sabah alcmin khilkat insanler 

up to its days disappearance its first morning of the world creation men 

jfii- t jf A 3 * 0 ' 

olounmoushdour kJioiik ichin deukmtk yashi gTiietiz chekwiek iztirab 

were created for to shed moisture the eyef to suffer tribulation 

Men, from the first morning after the creation till the end of days 
(time), were created to suffer tribulation and shed tears.—( Seza’i 
Bey.) 

di'ildir farkli muteharrikden m&it insan marifetsiz 

not is different from moving corpse a man without knowledge 

A man without knowledge is like a moving corpse.—( fflcrem .) 




<u£Le 




muattaldir 

ghibi 

makina 

boukharsiz 

inscun 

umidsis 

is useless 
(inactive) 

like 

a machine 

without smoke 

a man 

without hope 


A man without hope, like a machine without smoke, is inactive 
and useless .—(Mehemct Nadir.) 


* Many English people will be surprised at this being written by a Turk and a 
Mussulman, a living Ottoman poet, who is at present First Secretary to the Turkish 
Embassy in London.—C. W. 
f Tears. 
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bitarajlik dir khasisfoi biyuk en muverrikhin 

impartiality is quality the greatest of the historian 

The greatest quality of a historian is impartiality .—(Suleyman 
Pasha.) 








He mushdbihleri 


ken di 

yine 

insanleri 

tartkh 

with fellow creatures 

own 

again 

men 

history 


y 

jS>\ 


aOAJU J ^ 

^jJoo 

jelildir fen 

bir 

eder 

khidmet 

terbiytye ve 

talim 

glorious is art 

an 

doing 

service 

to educating and 

teaching 


History is a noble art, which aids the education and instruction 
of men by their own fellow-creatures .—(Suleyman Pasha.) 



*1 

jJjj tlLj 

s* 3 ] 


} \ 

ej4i 

uzerinde 

ki dour yol dik 

kadar o 

sarp 

kadar o 

zeman 

on it 

that is road perpendicular such a 

steep 

such a 

time 

UJb 





0 


da'ima 

ichin 

dushmimek 

yivarlanip 

olomaa mumkin 

tevakkuf 

always 

for 

not to fall 

rolling over 

cannot be possible 

stopping 



jJjI l<£ul 







eder iktiea 

chikmak 

suratU 





it is requisite to ascend with rapidity 




Life (time) is such a steep and perpendicular road that standing 
still is impossible. In order not to roll over and fall, it is 
requisite constantly to ascend with rapidity .*—(Sami Bey). 

* How many English people over supposed the ' unspeakable ’ Turks uttered 
suoh sontiments as those above !—C. W. 
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J'=- 




} yj 1 ^ 

ji 

}ial 

ichin komtoulmak 

izmihlalden r 

■e Udenni 

ummet bir 

state 

for to be saved 

from disappearance and decline 

people a 




Uito 

1_ 

Ci~eU» 

Jcbl 

kuwetini 

etmeye 

terakki 

d a im cl 

etmSyip 

kanaat 

ile hazir 

its power 

to make 

progress 

always 

satisfied 

not being 

with its present 


ildriletmeye maarifini yaliniz maarifni khatr khair servetini 

to advance its knowledge only its knowledge No! No! its prosperity 

chalishilmali 
must be striven 

A people, in order not to decline and decay, must not be content 
with its present condition. It must always strive to progress. It 
must strive to advance in power and prosperity—No! No! in 
knowledge, only in knowledge .—(Sami Bey.) 


jfLi 

' eP 

J i5 3i 

i % A 

Ji 

iXj *3«J j 


serkhoshlik 

lakin 

dour yok 

meshroub 

bir 

Uziz kadar 

hurriyet 

intoxication but 

There is not 

drink 

a delicious, as 
(nice) 

liberty 

h 


# 


J'ijdei 



dir var 

ihtiyaji 

mezeye bir 

denilen 

itidal 

ichin 

v&rmimek 

there is 

its necessity appetizer an 

called moderation for 

not to give 


There is no beverage so delicious as liberty, but in order that it 
may not intoxicate one, a little something must be taken with it 
called “moderation .”—(Sami Bey.) 

* The word meze means a whet before dinner, which it is customary in Turkey to 
take. It consists of salt condiments, or fruit, and Raki. 
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e^lrsr 

t ikiL« ,ULa»- 
J J - * 

u-W' 


0 W 3 

^4; 

tijaret 

chikarmakdir 

elmas 

kazip 

toprak 

ziraat 

commerce 

to produce is 

a diamond 

digging 

earth 

agriculture 




kazanmakdir altown satip demir 
to earn is gold gelling iron 



Agriculture is digging the ground and (thereby) bringing forth 
diamonds; commerce is selling iron and (thereby) winning gold.— 
(Abd-ul-IIale Hamid Bey.) 


CJouiU 

dir padishahi aleminin 
is the king of his world 




j* 

kendi 

kimse 

her 

own 

person 

every 


Every one is king of his own world.— (Mahmoud Nedim Pasha.) 


AaLo ji 

hurriyet itdi milleti Ur eiimeyan takdir hurriyeti kimet 
freedom of the giving to a nation not being able to appreciate freedom the value 

js. VA» j> cl tilboyi eJu, yl tULJbl 

isyan khanjer Ur aghzina efradinin millet o etmek 

rebellion of dagger a in their mouth of its individuals nation that to do 

dir gibi vermeh 
is like to give 

To give freedom to a nation which does not appreciate the value 
of liberty is like putting the dagger of rebellion into their hands 
(mouths ).—(Said Bey.) 


^5L« 

jj gjJisf! 

M > * v ** 



AkIUs 

silah 

khayala bir ichindi 

zoulmet 

sereenish 

fail's 

an arm 

to chimera a in 

darkness 

rebuke 

to fortune 



V 




dir kabilinder 

chekmek 




is of the category 

to draw 



Complaining of fortune is like 

drawing one’s sword 

against 


chimera.—( Abd-ul-JIak Hamid Bey.) 
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SiiJUyl^Q ypXf ) 

tahassun dalrt’i mahabetindS biden vi 

fortification circle in its grandenr walls and 


jrJ (*y f- 

burj ichin kavm bir 

tower for people a 


J - 

dir mill itihad 

is national unity 

National unity is the best thing to support the walls and towers 
of a nation’s grandeur.— {Idem.) 


*1 Jb 

dir hangisi 
is which 





khairlisi muiafferiyetin 

the most advantageous of victory 


ghelen housoula dukulmeksiztn lean 

coming to accomplishment without spilling blood 

Which is the most beneficial victory ? 

That which is achieved without shedding blood.—( Abou’l Zia 
Tevfik.) 

dir him, s&khi 
is who generous 




j CUjbs'" dJolU 


malinden 

bashkasinin 

ve sekhavet malilS 

kendi 

from his wealth 

of another 

and generosity with wealth 

own 







dir eden 

siyanet 

nefsini 



is he who 

restrains 

his passions 



Who is liberal ? 

He who is generous with his own property and restrains his desire 
for the wealth of others.—( Abou’l Zia Tevfik.) 


* Housoula ghelmek means ' to be realized, accomplished.' 
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Ju!j! 

JL*»\ 



tevkvndi 

jihan in 

olma 

ister t sin 

olmak 

hur 

in its amusement 

of the world 

do not be 

if thou wisheat 

to be 

free 



IS Alan 

iStVLuicLd 




kiderindi 

ghemindi 

safaainde 




in its care 

in its sorrow 

in its pleasure 




If you wish to be free do not enter into the amusements and 


pleasure of 
Pasha.*) 

the world 

(nor) into its cares 

and sorrows. —( Zia 

Jaljl 





jlsJ 

0 Imaz 

m tdeniyet 

akwamde 

olmayan 

miliyisi 

akhlak 

does not become civilization 

peoples in 

not being 

national 

moral qualities 


Amongst nations who have no national moral qualities, civilization 
is impossible (does not exist ).—(Zia Pasha.) 

ki KIX2- £ kLXjye i 

buyuk hayatin sefahet kardashi Iciuchuk mevtin ataJet 

great of life ostentation brother little of death inertia 

dir d ushmeni 

is enemy 

Idleness is the little brother of death (half death), and ostentation 
is the great enemy of life.—( Kemal Bey.) 


h 

VUii Ijuu 

J 




iSJoiti 


3i 

var 

saadet 

bit 

hakiki 

ichin 

insan, 

fanide 

jihan 

bou 

be 

happiness 

a 

real 

for 

man 

fleeting in 

world 

this 


* Zia Pasha, a really good modern Turkish poet, a couplet of whose we give 
above, was a very remarkable man. Although Secretary to Sultan Abd-nl-Aziz) he 
took up with liberal ideas, and urged reforms on the government. For this” he 
was obliged to leave Turkey, and lived for a longtime in England in retirement, 
when the author of this volume had the pleasure of meeting him. He did not give 
up the world for ever, as he advises above, but returned again to the Turkish 
Court, got again into favour, and was promoted to the rank of Pasha, which he 
did not possess when I met him. He died only a few years ago. 
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<*LI <jJlc i" j ci/jJUa* * wj ) 

gechirmekdir ild ah'ye tefekkiurat vi mutalaat vakitini odd isd 

to pass is with exalted reflections and studies his time that also if there 

In this fleeting world, if there be real happiness, it is passing 
one’s time in exalted studies and reflections .—(Mustapha Reshid.) 





j> y jM f » 


jilt 

istddlghi 

ani insan 

ldeuprudur 

btr olounmoiish terfik 

adami beni 

tali 

that he wished 

him man 

is bridge 

a accompanyings 

to mankind 

luck 


j .jlo 






bilir 

ghetire 

chekip tarafa 




it can 

to bring 

drawing side to 




Luck is a bridge sent to help men, and a man can pull it and 
bring it in the direction he wishes.—( Abd-ul-Sak Hamid Bey.) 


^ jd ^ Jju> 

olamaz defn ki mditdir Mr olamaz hayatdan erbab tenbel 

cannot be buried whioh corpse a cannot be of the living a lazy 

he is (person) 

A lazy person is a dead body which does not belong to the living 
but cannot be buried.— (Kemal Bey.) 


Ol> jtu JtLl 

dimekdir bekjisi khazind ailiksiz ghani olim khasis 

may be called its watchman a treasure without salary a rich man who is a miser 

A rich man who is a miser may be called an unpaid watchman 
for a treasure.—( Ekrem .) 


her 

every 




J 




alishir shdiyd her 
gets accus- to everything 
tomed to 

korhar shdidan 

fears thing 







ki 

haiwcmdir 

ghwrib 

bir 

insan 

who 

an animal is 

strange 

one 

man 


aUthmadighi 

to which he is not accustomed 


Man is a strange animal who gets accustomed to everything, but 
who is frightened of anything to which he is not accustomed.— 
(Kemal Bey.) 
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t J 6 i\ y eul^o jS^c 

um^mdir efkiar khadim ve alem ibretnuma-i mir f St ghazeta 

peoples is thoughts the servant and the world warning mirror a newspaper 

A newspaper is a mirror of the world, containing warnings for us, 
and it is the servant of the thoughts of nations .—(Ziver Bey.) 


J - 

*LI 

{J*** 




r* T 

yashar 

Hi 

sal 

gechenir 

sayisindi 

zeman 

adam 

he lives 

by 

exertion 

exists 

by the help of 

time 

a man 


A man exists by the help of time, but he only lives by exertion.— 
(Kemal Bey.) 

jd'jji. U>1 sjJuJj! JuS\ 

ghurebadir Sdeba arasinde idebler bi 

foreigners are literary men amongst the illiterate 

Literary people are like foreigners amongst the illiterate.— (Ekrem.) 





Ati’jfcJ 

CJJj*)*) 

ghelse-idi 

lazim 

vouroulmak 

hilid 

dihanin6 

fdebsizlerin 

were it 

necessary 

to put 

a look to their mouth 

impudent people 



<tlj 


kjjuU* 


ishtihar 

kesb 

servetlerili 

chilinghirler 

miyanindt 

sanai ashab 

celebrity 

acquire with their wealth 

locksmiths 

among 

artisans 


. ^Jol 

ederleridi 
they would 

If it were necessary to put a lock on the mouth of impertinent 
people, locksmiths would become famous for their wealth amongst 
artisans.— (Ahou’l-Zia.) 
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AN ECDOTES. 


j JjI 





Lr\? 

/ T 


eder 

murajaat 

berbiri bir 

ichun 

olmak 

trash 

adam 

bir 

lias 

recourse 

to a barber a 

for 

to be 

shaved 

man 

it 




merkoum keser 

the aforesaid cuts 

yerini 

places 

kach bir 

few a 

ederiken trash bashini herifin 

while shaving his head the fellow 

• Jj.5 ^ i/i' 

Vji 


verir ujret 

kat iki 

lerbere 

chikaroup beitinj& oloup trash 


he gives pay gold two to the barber taking out to his house being shaved 

j3j) 

hajamet biride trash biri merkoum bakinjti yuzine b&rb&r 
cupping one shaving one the aforesaid on looking to his face the barber 



, M 8 .Vj 
w y v 

der 

pare'si 

is 

its money 


Translation. 


A man went to a barber to get shaved. While the fellow was 
shaving his head f he cut some places in it, the aforesaid person 
having been shaved, and being about to go home, took out double 
the price and gave to the barber. The barber having stared at 
him, he said: “ One (the half) is for shaving and the other is for 
cupping me.” 


* De means “also,” and follows the word it applies to. 
f The Turks have the tops of their heads shaved. 
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CJL. 

V 

* 

ciyLtf jl 

j) i Jjjjj) 

Sl> j} 

pek 

almish 

satoun* ev 

bir uzerinde 

jaddi bir khasis 

bir 

very 

having 

bought house 

a 

on highway road a miser 

a 

tUJ y 


• A ** 1 


t_>jK 


birini 

hich 

khasis istSrmiih 

sadaka 

gheloupf dilenjiler 

chok 

to one 

any 

the miser 

wished 

alms 

coming beggars 

many 


CJjiJ* “ 

! 41 

LT-olic 


Ji 

sawdirmish 

dSyerek 

0 U 

inayet 

vermeyoub shei 

bir 

dismissed (them) 

saying 

be! 

grace 

not giving thing 

a 

V 


• uf}' 



pek 

dilenjisi 

satalim 

evi 

bou yahou ghiun bir zevjSsi 

very 

beggars 

let us sell 

house 

this Oh! (God) day one 


1 



. 

• oy. 




ise 

chnk 

dilenjiai 

yok 

M's 

khasis denje 

chok 

if they be many 

its beggars 

no 

matter 

(harm) 

the miser on saying 

many 



J 4 ) ! 

<< •• 

03^~ 

Uci ” 

" u^jUs” 

lifjJi 



dSmish 

chok 

daha 

ole inayet 

bendS 



He said 

much 

more 

be! grace 

in me 


Translation. 

A miser having bought a house on a high road, very many 
beggars came and asked for alms. The miser did not give 
anything to any of them,§ and sent them away, saying: “ May 
God show you favour.” || One day his wife said : “ Oh, God ! let 
us sell this house. There are so many beggars here.” The miser 
replied: “No matter! If the beggars be many, I have more 
Inayet ole's [“ May God show you favour ” s] than there are 
beggars.” 


* Or satin. t Or ghelip. 

$ Bendi, ‘ in me.’ is equivalent to ‘ I have.’ 

§ The singular is often used in a collective sense for the plural. 

|| This expression is always used when one wishes to get rid of a beggar. 

C 2 
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&s\i 



(_jA s>u 

. A 
e 


olmazde n 

sabah 

gheji 

her kiuchiuklughinden Sadi 

sheikh 

meshnur 

it became 

morn 

night 

every from hia childhood Sadi 

Sheikh celebrated 

j-tri 

aIj . iSj 

V 


f-jy° 

KAiib 

V^JJb .A) 

"J v 

J 


beraber 

pidirite 

ve 

doarowr 

yanindi 

pSdSrinin 

kalkoup 

ev-vel 


together with his father and stands at his side of his father rising Before 


^arJIs 

AJ 






kalkdi 

iJ6 

veje mutadi 

geji 

Ur 

yin4 

V. 

sheikh 6il6r-iduibadet 

rose 


as usual 

night 

one 

again 

the sheikh they worshipped 





) 

ISAiacM 

<tj li¬ 

ka_i 

her 

bashka 

kendisinden 

vi pbderinden 

ichinde 

ft ftane 

fakat 

every 

except 

himself 

and his father 

inside 

house 

but 


jiAj’lj 

AAJ .Jo 
v 

J U -J 

.liAljl 


WilA 

boularin 

baksdniz 

pederind dd 

ghieuroup oldouklarini ouyoumalcda 

kessin 

of these 

look! 

to his father 

seeing that they were ; 

in sleeping 

person 


Aw ^ C1JJ V C 

bili birisi hich ichoun etmi ibadet otiyouyorlar nasi hepsi 
even not one of them for to worship they sleep how all 

I ^ i^r" •sj'H ^a^aKs 

jliidi anlar di sen keshki pidbri denji kaldirmayor bashini 


like them also 

thou would 

that his father on saying does not raise his head 

cLlAj<u*y 

i ytj)-** 





g hieur m ayaiden 

kousourini 

aUini 

kimsinin 

olsaiden 

ouyoumoush 

you had not seen 

his defect 

his fault 

of no one 

you had 

slept 

ddmish 
he said 



Translation . 



The celebrated Sheikh Sadi in his childhood used to get up every 
night, just.before daybreak,, and stand by his father's side and say 


* Or ichin. 
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his prayers with his father. One night he got up as usual, but 
seeing that everybody in the house but his father and himself were 
still sleeping, he said: “ Look ! see how they are all sleeping! Not 
one of them even raises his head for devotion.” His father replied: 
“Would that you were asleep too, so that you could not see any¬ 
body's faults and failings.” 



jXSSTj 


Ai&U*- 


<~fA 


diwanelerin 

beste-uzinjir 

ghidip 

khaneyi 

Umar 

biri 

herijin 

maniacs 

chained 

going 

to a madhouse 

one 

fellow 


uteri eghlenmek douroup eunindi penjerisi bir mahalin oldoughou . 

to amuse himself standing in front window a place where they were 


tj-y *•> i -Sf. 

ghieuruwje bounou de biii diwanilerden chikarmish tishari dilini 
seeing this one from the maniacs stretching out his tongue 

ii Jaiij 1 I b ,jUl 

nS zinjirsiz zinjirli olounmaz sual hikmetden reb ya am an 

how many and not chained chained is not asked from wisdom Lord oh Dear me ! 

* dtmish t>ar diwanelerin 
he said there are madmen 


Translation. 

A fellow went to a madhouse, and, standing before the window 
where the chained lunatics were, amused himself by putting out his 
tongue at them. One of the maniacs seeing this, said: “ Dear me. 
Oh Lord, thy ways are inscrutable. What a lot of lunatics there 
are, some chained, and some unchained ! ” 
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uiAJi “ *” ji vPt *^ U] 

dedikde aghlayorsin ni chojougha bir boulounan aghlamakde birisi 
on his saying are you crying what to child a who was crying someone 



kiJjl 

50 ^‘3j c 

ji J&fj 

ulLc'jl 

ichin 

anin 

di etdim gha'ib* ghroushi 

bir virdighi 

anamin 

therefore 


I have lost piastre 

a which she gave of my mother 

**> JT 


/■ ^ 50 

eulii f 


dS a l 

virip 

ghroush bir ana de 

zat o dir 

aghlayorim 

take 

givings 

piastre a to him also 

person that he says 

I cry 


'jfcO c jAiiijI J*- <U ^' J'V' 

doha emelkinden clip parayi chojouk denji aghlama artile 

more than before taking the money the child on his saying do not cry any more 


sorouldoukda diye aghlayorsin nichin shindi bashlar aghlamagha ziadi 

having asked saying do yon cry why now he begins to cry more 

iki shindi olmasaiyidim etmish kaib verdighini-di anamin eyer 
two now I had not lost what she gave of my mother if 

* jl* |*;}i^ uJ&J f&sj 1 

dir aghlayorim ichin anin olajaghidi ghroushoum 

he says I cry therefore would have been my piastres 


Translation. 

Some one said to a child who was crying: “ What are you crying 
for ? ” The child replied : “ Because I have lost a piastre which 
my mother gave me.” The gentlemen gave him another piastre, 
and said : “ Take that, and cry no more.” Whereupon the child 
took the money, and began to cry more than before. The gentle¬ 
man asked : “ What are you crying for now ? ” The child replied: 
“ If I had not lost the piastre which my mother gave, I should now 
have had two ! ” 


* Generally pronounced kaib in Turkish. 




PART II. 


EXTRACTS FROM STANDARD TURKISH AUTHORS, WITH 
FREE TRANSLATIONS AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
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ANCIENT WRITERS. 

-♦- 

SAD-UD-DIN. 

Sad-ud-Din is the most celebrated of Turkish historians. His great 
work, called £ (Taj-ut-Tevankh ), ‘The Crown of Histories/ 

is remarkable for the elegance and grandeur of its style and 
the truthfulness of the author. This work gives the history of 
the Ottomans from the earliest times up to Sultan Selim I. Sad- 
ud-Din was the tutor and historiographer of Sultan Murad III., 
and also of Mahomet III. He was a great favourite with both, 
and his influence and advice to the latter, whom he accompanied 
to the war in Hungary, was the cause of the Turks achieving a 
grand victory, in 1596 a.d., over the Archduke Maximilian and the 
Imperialists, when the Sultan, despairing of success, had wished to 
retreat. Sad-ud-Din’s courage and eloquence at the Battle of Ke- 
resztes, when, after two days fighting, all seemed lost for the Turks, 
induced the Sultan to remain, and led to a crushing defeat of the 
Christians in the East. Fifty thousand Germans and Transylvanians 
perished in the marshes or by the sword, and ninety cannon were 
taken by the Turks, who, at the beginning of the battle, had lost 
all their own. Sad-ud-Din died Mufti of Constantinople in the year 
of the He/ira 1006, that is to say about three hundred years ago. 
The extracts made in this volume are taken from a beautiful manu¬ 
script, once the property of the celebrated Orientalist Silvestre de 
Sacy.* 


* Kindly lent to mo by Mr. Quaritch, whom I have to thank for the loan of 
■everal other rare works in Turkish. 
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THE TYRANNY OF TIMOUR.* 


,y*.d j' jJUa-c _y! 




CJjd Sdja'i "^Ui <&o (j'ij! uSji^ 

t)2b <***Jj& tj^Y* ^ ^A)1 


^ ^AAXv 

6 I t 


^ ^'^AA-v » . ^At* Aj**J * AXIS (_5'-^S' ISA^AC j 

U^A 3 >-J*t . AjI j»aT ^aj L_-*)A*J _j |»'— U jt.j M J & 3 1 ) 

^y&>\ i_j-aiUl i__>jL** j 13 ^AaaIj (tijAx* 3 j 

^Jlaiol (Jii <t$JA)l X_-nULI! laJ-li; 14 Sa_» . ,_jAj' 


V ( ^ ^ A£ 1 p . 1 *--GC • 

! A*olc L^JjAso &Asc\y 4 L AAJ'i ^ ^A^jj p4 A.) 4Ai j 

XlAi* . ,_yAjl W j^L*L» s l1 fdfsi j&o- . ^AaI 

. , cAol C^AaI t , cJ 8Ajl.Xtfa2r* j^Aj j*li j AA>Uo IS AAA*A-w ^ 

iwAj! ^^^-4 Jilxwj iis^ jSb 

KAA9^t ^ j Asl ixw j Xc ^ ^ L ^Uy9 * t A-^! j 

. , gAol Ujla -' ? A.clit-'C ^lb « . , cAj 1 jZ>-f jjjA)! &»a^5 


• ^yAjI a AnwXjI ^''aI if^Jb ^ 


(1) A. MuUtebba, ‘ who follows.’ Mutetebba-i-assar, ‘ one who reads works.’— 
(2) A. Mutdtalli, ‘ one who stndies.’—(3) P. Shinass, ‘ one who knows, or is 
acquainted with.’—(4) Badi‘ Nazrdi, ‘at the first glanoe.’—(5) Ihsas, ‘feeling.’— 
(6) Meham, ‘ important affairs.’—(7) A. Takhrib, ‘ ruining.’ (8) A. Khulk, ‘ nature, 
disposition.’—(9) Siret, ‘course of life.’—(10) K.Matmah, ‘an objeot one has in 
view.’—(11) Serir, ‘ a throne, government.’—(12) A. Mahkiuk, ‘ scratched out.’— 
(13) Meshkiuk, ‘doubted.’—(14) A. Fazz, ‘a brutal fellow.’—(15) A. Nedemter'am, 
< the twin-brother of repentance,’ i. e. ‘ whioh will be rued.’—(16) A, Mefret, 
• disgust.’— {17) P. Bed-kirdur, ‘ whose deeds are evil.’—(18) P. Sitem-kiar, ‘oppres¬ 
sive.’—(19) P. Merdum-azar, ‘vexing men.’—(20) A. Seba, ‘ a wild beast ’ (a lion).— 
(21) P. Pelenk, ‘ a leopard, panther.’—(22) P. Nam-nikn, ‘ good name.’—(23) Ghoul 
kirdar, ‘ monstrous.’—(24) Numa, ‘ a favour.’ 


* Timour the Tartar, better known in Europe as Tamerlane, was one of the most 
formidable enemies the Ottomans ever had to encounter, and he nearly overthrew 
their empire. His name ‘ Timour ’ means ‘ Iron ;’ but he was also called Timour- 
lenk which signifies * Timour the Lame,’ he having been lamed by a wound he once 
received: the European word Tamerlane is a corruption of this. He was a greater 
conqueror than even Alexander, Cassar, or Napoleon, and shed more human blood, 
and caused greater misery in the world, than any man who ever lived. 
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Translation. 

Those who study the history of Timour, see at the first glance 
that his object was to destroy countries, and to sow disorder and 
trouble amongst the worshippers (of God). The tendency of his 
disposition, and the aim of his rule, was the destruction of the 
world, and torturing mankind. Mercy and compassion were 
'erased from the page of his heart,’ and conscience he had none. 
He was a hard-hearted brutal man, who looked upon the slaughter 
of infants, and plunder, as good deeds. He had unlimited 
courage for rapine and destruction, and in the places where he 
set his cruel foot he was universally detested. He was an 
oppressive, tyrannical doer of evil. His heart was of stone, and 
he was like a wild beast. He limped* in his efforts to make a 
good name. Wherever his filthy soldiery—whose deeds were like 
those of ghouls f—appeared, they plundered and destroyed crops 
and agriculture, root and branch, and all the blessings of God. 
Wherever he halted, safety departed therefrom ; and wherever 
he dwelt, it seemed as if the last day had arrived; and if he 
traversed a country, no country remained afterwards. 


* This refers to Timour being lame, and means that he was lame in mind as well 
as body, 

+ Ghoul (Jji) means ‘ a demon,’ or ‘ goblin.’ 
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TIMOUR AND THE MOLL A.* 

j* 1 <AllJ AAAA^-Un« , C Aa>- ■ ^ IS A) Al^ &G.~J j\}£ jy4jii 

^ ' SA<oba^* yj 6& i ci\Jt) AjU.lj.e 1 *• j-^ Xol-a^* aLaj 

J}*~^ i_f^^ ^AJJO J> id)j) J& ^ji-J U3j« ixiji |»jyij' 

(i ju*C« Wj'S A;! j»)jAJ J ^aj |_5-jJbl 

^^A-iVu li3^s , '-yiS" JjI CJa^LI l ■• JIaj ^aLI 

(_PjA- S;_;*JJ dyi j) ^ &~±s>-y>. |*aLJ ^aajo ^jAm/^j Cjjjtky 

CLA<t I jIj^ SA'tibfc^. l_A*A)] ^La«*a a2! Aa^- ^,1>aA- I ^ j t ^ 1 s 

. ^aLI ^UJb JCjU^^O I^yjjbt) y 

(1) Usually spelt ^LX., although pronounced seksen. —(2) Fouti, a kind of apron. 
—(3) P. Khandi, ‘ laughter.’ —(4) P. Bisiar, ‘much.’—(5) Fiddeh, • silver.’—(6) A. 
Ztheb, ‘ gold.’—(7) A. HibS, ‘ to present gratis.’ 


Translation. 

A Joke. 

Timour (Tamerlane) having come to the country of Bourn f 
(Turkey), liked to converse with Molla Ahmedi. One day he 
entered a bath, and said to the Molla : “ State what you think 
the value of each of the commanders (gentlemen) in the bath.” 
The Molla set a price on each. Timour then said: “ Value me 
also.” The Molla priced him at eighty akche \ (about l|i). Timour 
said : “You have not done me justice. That amount is only the 
price of a foute (an apron).” The Molla said: “I meant only the 
price of an apron; or rather, that you are not worth a farthing.” 
This pleased Timour. He involuntarily laughed, and made the 
Molla a present of all the gold and silver vessels in the bath. 


* l r , A., when pronounced Mevla, means God, ‘the Lord,’ or'Master.’ Na 
means in Arabic ’ our.’ Thus Meclana signifies ‘ Our Lord ;’ a title applied to God, 
and to any high dignitary of the law. When pronounced Molla, it means ‘ a judge ’ 
of a large town. 

+ The Eastern Empire, or Turkey. 

+ An akche was about of a penny. 
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THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

'-r > 3)f jMjti jl J jLc ^jJI j~* 

j*3 $>y* &UJi> | ^Cwl LJ^C j . c^,cdxj j JUUjti 

3 i^jr 4 3 L <-$}) ji J ljLi 03j d 3 3 

Jjl ^LjJA !joj aLI u_>^L 

^ p-^ Lp' ciV yjilibbJ ^Llc/ ^ast) ^iAi'l } 

*3yy C. l) yjtijl xiiXc 1 . >. A> 1 [ >~y3u.--c * x^x^. , cj\aS 

u^V?" <-S3j 3 J^3** nt“3j J3J iijiW* ^js^U cijjj 

fmS^. jy3 ' /a »Uaw AiiU 

LT^r ^ *y ui^> 6 UajI ” 

*.t f^y**** £ 

j l—i J^O CLAaaw ji ^jtVwLX)'^ ^I^aAwj j\sS 

7 j'^y+j J^i *•*/- *—>j*\V jl* *JS viljjbW* 

^J'AS &£j*~*o j&*~< ^ j J i L-fy^ [*jy^ jlj 

• JUSL 

&S &£y* 

Ki^AS^j L —&£*ji Upj' 

SiVu J **r»^ «jV J ti3j^as>~ ^jii Jt^*,)^*- 

jj'd ^t3yl^ jw ^*c)Lwl jLxxxC 2 

13 aS'L! ^4 yi 4 */Lfl»- J 1 * u-ftA/ u Hl ^1 

.^Ljouljxl *'.<«] 

(1) P. Mar-peikcr, ' serpent-faced.’ — (2| P. Azhder-ser, ‘ dragon-headed.’— 
(3) A. Tahiti, ‘ to arrange, settle in battle array.’—(4) Azb, the name of a body 
of troops under the old Turkish system.—(5) Muvetckel, • appointed.’—(6) An 
Arabic sentenoo takon from the Koran, meaning: ' Wherever you may be death 
will reaoh you.’—(7) P. Noumoudar, ‘an example, likeness, like.’—(8) A. Marelce, 
‘a battle-field.’—(9) Kiouka, ‘a kind of ship’ (obsolete).—(10) Seven, ‘spars.’— 
(11) P. Dauzakhi, ‘ one who is doomed to hell.’—(12) Keshef-var, ‘ like a tortoise.’— 
(13) A. Itale'-lissan, ‘ abuse.’ 
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^*3 J (J1-W L-«J )yO L—A)! i **^.US^-a &L-J.J SfcVAAlal-* 

sli Jy&.\ k_^a>lj w lic <—*1 sc iuisJ[^c u; 

J l^vACy As^ L_J.Ajl yA=r**° 

, ^ ^l-ajuwl , ^ ^ 

A) Jjl ^JjUljl ^lai* Xyjl t-jUIs-l } u o]j£.\ 5 j*l=r ) '' 4 |*1L j»if 

^A«*-o ^ Laic 1 4 A3 ^ CuLliII AA^iX)! Jl&*o 

^Jol ^y> ^jv.U iliLLu j A<Ao j j Olii dc-c^c <bl 

A-as-l ^jA-cUaC ^jUlc ^JoALJ j*AC JfAAi- SAl^it ^^mjLu/U AKIj 

l^jtoyXCj ^ A^O A^lc bj>} (jji>ii ^a~- ^ls** _; 

jy<J<)da'»M.« J J (JaSo dijl L**/ jj^Jalw L*|L 

^y*tdci'-*A ^i'A^c ' ^A-tA-c'o A&L& t— j^AjJ ^LLLol 

” idjli)! i s lal j , ^IjiXij' jliieCUa) AbUj^ali xUm jjA^aISa 
i4»aE*^^ ,J t—JjAdl j*Hc! (jPfjl (*J1f** <j)‘^Ly-*‘' fl -’° |*J^I 

♦XJD1 j u**“ Alii***-* ^A-i^lja:* rfjMlaAla««j j^^la*!! 

^.L^ldls- ^ ^ji ^A-A Aly.s» ‘ , -^/- y • __/l),Ajij1 j*^ysl ^OAJbW* 

j.f\ iSjAsC dd3jA-M ^/cL*fc-0 . ^ 1 1 <^W 4 »" ■(■ Aj ) A)Ac 1 d^A) 2 A^l^l A 

fijY^ J2Sr.UIj! U y !SjW SA/}«1=> 4_jll=r< ^slb JU,>- . ^LaIjI 

l£«1aAs- ^ >—>«aj1 jX**o i-flr^ 1 C^? - 1 

^ tivx-xi U t < -Aw! . ]ooa- l_—A.Aaw ! ^ ly^S*j^o ^jljl 1 <; lg>-]^o 

jy** ^ } jff U X-K-Vj' Jj^X^ 13 4_iKy 


^ ** -j 13 


(1) Fighting.—(2) P. Ghioush, 1 theear.’—(3) P. Housh, ‘ intelligence, mind, sense.’ 

__( 4 ) Melam, ‘reproach, rebuke.’—(5) P. Enjam, ‘the end, upshot.’ Thus me lam- 

enjam means 'productive of rebuke, reproach.’—(6) A. Meftour, ‘inclined by 
nature.’—(7) Gharazendoud, ‘interested.’—(8) Arabic words from the Koran which 
mean: ‘ Then Bourn (Greece) will be opened to you.’ (9) Other Arabic words 
meaning: ‘ The greatest fight will be the conquest of Constantinople.’— (10) A. Idad, 
‘preparing.’— (11) P. JilvegMr, ‘coquettish.’—(12) P. Khujeste, ‘auspioious.’— 
( 13 ) A. Tckelluf, ‘ labour and bother.’—(14) A. Berid, ‘a courier; ’ ‘a running foot¬ 
man.’ 
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. jSJj ^1 ,jfcj>H-!r L -' 

C*L3i) S--'-'^*" • J^}i:& £*?- jXUmmo j 

• */'•* 

j£^j *jj f^ 5 ‘^ a ^- A’J 

J j.JJu yi C-U^ <wV J;' 4> J‘ W ' S <IUfl -" 

jsjJuuI^se^ 5 ila>-iU (j^y! (4 l li ^V?' (_? <jl> - 

ojj'vc . ^LiO-e/J -uiA^ 3 <^)££* 2 ^'i l5 ‘- ^ ‘ J ^/ s> 

Jl^jA ^ jJuJI»- yLa»- 1 _ 5 £j • ^ ^ 

L_^jla- i _£ / 1j^ i '.^:=- *y= j • ,x ^ £ ^‘JT" 

LLjUi-J^c <*la=-^-< _jj <£—s-ySI . 0 

tlLliLwl (_3*3*» ^UaL** 01 l)!A>- t3'A-<' u5 

)jj) LlJfAs- liXu^fcl* JUb*$]^- jtit ^*»*^-« *yjl Jf^= uij*! 

^las** - ' ddj| ^ll&Ol C—*}£^- 3Sr) iJ^jZ*. &j) L^J^ 3 . 1 ^ 3 

8 S ^~-^\* s " A ?^ WA ^ t^yJ ’’ L*Xw*^- *—“^^rJ 4yA*j 

t?) y.^X« i—JjaUj <_?/$/ Jj' i • 'A; 1 * '-T , ^“ 

s j[&£ J~as>- J^aALmI . t—jjvVi! 

.^LiiLl tilii 

j\\Sj\2*- (i jiiiX*j>i'*l j\<iix^j IwAjajI^- 'Jyii * y)' 

. ^ iXAJ^J iliajlcs" 6 <«—-—>’»?*- i_s*“^ (j*fA J 3 JAi 

J^l sli ^jAaaLI jloW' 16 ^jj!te 

i^iU tjji)\ i —^'-j <>>*•« jj *+*'•?- 

(1) Diffioult.—(2) P. Bad-pa, ‘a horse swift as the wind.’— ( 3 ) P. Tekia-poui, 
‘running here and there, seeking.’—(4) llham-pezir, ‘inspired.’-(5) P. Kishver- 
ghir, ‘conqueror of oountries.’—(6) P. Dest-yari, ‘ assistance.’—(7) P. Khoudadad, 
‘the gift of God.’—(8) P. Neshib, ‘a desoent.’— (9) Firaz, ‘an ascent.’—(10) P. 
Kiouh-shnkiouli, ■ majestio as a mountain.’—(11) P. XHUram, ‘ brave men.’-(12) Tekir, 
or jyS-> Tekfour, ‘the Greek Emperor.’—(13) Movrdar (moundar), ‘filthy, unclean.’ 
— (14) P. Na-bekarin, ‘ worthless.’—(15) Distracted. 
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• i dXJ^fi uL) ^Ijj3 t fdiX^j 1aA3 HA-Imj, ^4^- 

^AiLtka- iSAjdsAa- v_>^j I ^AAs^j jJ ^j fL tuC. 

AjUlSA^e ix^jl t-Liis -- 0 tiAs*&jjl 

V—iiU-il SAiyUlk* .Kljuij! ^y<j=£V) c |JaijJjL)l (Jjyo '_} i>Uocl 2 ^lOo J 

i^eU AuUiol CXb^J 4 JLj 3 8 j^ JU- jj . ^jbUi uhy* 
Jlj <ti)U1 ) AiiUif! <3o \J+ tiAiUJ’ |*o!li'! ^UaL* . Jlii-I 

• u£a)a (J& 4 J 1 £3L 

^.li-lcUjI ^Csxi) jfsZ Jjd i *kjft ) J6 6 dilijlar« Jjl 

w]iA i_A £ ^' e dW“ O*^ e;V 


\JpljjL i jj }' 1 } S ^ = ~J uAj' *■—' v, ^“- 9 *^Al 8 <Ujii\ ^ 31 jjb 

SjJOA/e ‘^ij C ’ t-S^ jJ-aAlbl ^Ijjl j j*'Ai\ 

_A^* r <*^3 tji^A lP' jf.^ 3 

^IaaII jy* '^"‘j i i/~* 

J*^U- (J.W-0 j ■ A'-3-J ^bj-o iSLuyiJj 18 ^ytS-C |*yi Jj! I -jfii 

J*~J3 o u *A lf *£}/ s 


^ 

“cA/* ^ ^ 27 *iy j ‘ e ^v*“ ^ V u^lrr 26 ^/ t-cir" j 

* Jo^aJUs tLi^ite-Uo _j a* 1£ 29 u Jv«li j .^Ljuol _y 


(1) Benjide, ■ annoyed.’— (2) P. BigMami, • foreigners.’—(3) P. Qhiurouh, • people.’ 
_(4) Error.—(5) A. Makhazil, 1 rascals.’—(6) P. Er*on, ‘cheap.’—(7) P. Barou-cjken, 
• overthrowing castle walls.’—(8) Adrianople..—(9) P. Dervaz4, ‘ a gate.’— (10) P. Tar, 
‘ a cord.’—(11) A. Evlar, pi. of J, vatr, ‘ a cord, string.’—(12) Intention.—(13) A. 
Dcy-jowr, ‘ darkness.’—(14) P. Dover, ■ a monarch.’—(15) Victorious.—(16) P. Nize, 
‘ a dart, javelin.’—(17) P. Mihr, ‘ the snn ’; mihr.ilUma, ‘ shining like the sun, glit¬ 
tering.’—(18) A. Mezmoum, • blamed, detestable.’—(19) P. Tarim, ‘ the sky, heaven, 
a dome.’—(20) P. Charum, • fourth.’—(21) P. Tigh, • a sword.’—(22) P. Bi-Dirigh, 
‘never-failing’ (which never refuses).-(23) P. Furough, ‘light, splendour.’—(24) 
P. Piramen, ‘circuit, inclosure, environ.’— (25) P. Efroukhte, ‘lighted, on fire, illu¬ 
minated.’— (26) P. Bomkh, ‘red.’—(27) P. Zfrd, * yellow.’—(28) A. Muzeyyen, ‘or¬ 
namented.— (29) P. Bam, ‘ the dawn.’—(30) A. Beuah, ‘the evening time,’ 
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*L _) . J.>Sx>) (JjJ Ljlj-z 1 cubji« 

.^bjubl (Jj j 

jLaa- t k^Xubjls' 4 Ldliji t^Xub) <tLI 

jjiii ji StV^juul ^dasliV* Ljyu. ^ » 1 ‘'J ^ 

cL>^Ai l__>jJ o' CJli! Li J2la> 6 ts iiU»- ^ i_L^j 6 dJ3U- 

^ t_j>yujs- <xbl (JUa» JJu£ sA>j ly_ J ^La»- 

tiJiiy- jj 8 «—G®- ^jtr» S-^ J_>' j 

JlUlo i_)^J.j! "> >* f'&A&y i m £ ****& S £. ^ A-K>*Jo] 

. 15 u]/v ii)^7 1 t^W" 12 ^ 

^&y J *!>j£ ± CLAjks*- ViUj L^Aj^J 


^ j\^ £yli L—J^i*w ^ jl*« ^A x<l l) 

*’i/ Abjl=- b^J ^b/J' £?>r“ c^j®* _) (jby^- i— 


(jJjJ.i-b ^ ^ a jjJL ttjbjlc 2 °|*jjbui . . . 


21 


ajli^o t-JjJ-aSb itCiajj t_>jb ^21)1 j <t£juuj ^Jo M d!;^ Z J i_jybi^ 


4 _^ii' 1 Jjbt l—Jjluj isi.ii ^jjulsy J . jCjliyjS 

IJ^JJ J dJj&j) j]^Am^4»£> . ... . ^bikAjl l—tbbw Am^yQ 

31 J.^1 30 ^L JS *L jUc *,J ^'Go J 

jjJh.*J» j ^ljiiyi S^y*> i_j2!b j_5^* i_S^ *"t^*^J ^rJy^ *‘^*’1? 

2^b^»- yjl^ebs'* J tijjS yjG JijiitSj^ £&jy» <tiiLuJ]] ^sylla 


(1) A. Mesoubat, ‘ rewards promised for good actions.’—(2) Pollution.—(3) Sins. 
—(4) P. Ahenk, ‘ intention.’—(5) Nimble.—(6) A. Haif, ‘ injnstice.’—(7) Like a 
spider.—(8) The belly.—(9) A .Idbar, ’retrogression,’ ‘adversity.’—(10) A window. 
—(11) Opening.—(12) An owl.—(13) P. Ashyan, ‘a nest.’—(14) Unlucky.— 
(15) Flying, ody - .—(16) A hook.—(17) Seeking, desiring.—(18) A river, torrent.— 
(19) Swiftly running.— (20) That very moment.—(21) P. Shir, ‘a lion.’— 
(22) P. Nakhjir-ghir, • a hunter.’— (23) To be let loose.—(24) P. Baran, ■ rain.’— 
(25) P. HemvarS, ‘ oontinually, constantly.’—(26) P. Shitab etmek, ‘ to hasten.’— 
(27) P. BirehnA, • bare, naked.’—(28) P. Piikan, • an arrow.’—(29) Plural of oS, kebd, 
• the heart, the liver.’—(30) Yalashmak, • to lick.’—(31) A moment, instant, time. 

D 
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j\) ssjJblp* *jJu*o!U£ *L^' 

jjSJLo 1 uJjO *iki!.s-» *?)}>■ 

3 J _ s Si^« \—>f)\ liWl ^jJbLijJp 1S^ X,Lao- <si5l <!ul> sfcli 

J Jijlp. ^.J±{ L_JjLw (_/’■/*'* 

5 ,ji-dl£ 7 jLa.\] 6 u i! ft-* f&M J^l i—»j4ijl (_->'oc &*•» &L*f 

JU <u**»- j*Aic 10 |_^Lki 9 clJiiJl £■*■=- 

CXi«- Jjl w ajU^jJ 13 «jU« 12 11 - f ^ r j'-> '-r > ^jj s^lAiiil <dj1 

yip- jjJ j 15 (J./aU- iljl a^xCiol 

y jjjjJU JtibUa i_J£ isjJU-* jJ . yfJ.sil ^ J;1 1? (J^ 

o'ij <-?p- yjU' ^jUI ^±x=>-.j=»- 

a/srl y,p- ^1 j yp-sS'i t-r->p«p> ,_fU- 

l-JjJo! 20 <llp- ^jJai Jfasvljl ‘-r^ Ji/ 

aLl 23 j»jo J Jji'j Jjl . ISiiil <k!!31 ‘*^,‘^4 

^jJuLhjI 24 ^ Jjl <>Jj! *>li^«1 u-jpJU- 

jcjimiU’ j£**** m * * *-^4^.*^ ^ J 1 ^- i 

^jX4ujj^- . ^Aibj*o , c ^*~^ *T • L-f ^ 

c-Jj.Jjl 31 t^Ji.J aSikOa- ^dUsp .^bddW' yjiiyllail )S&JpJIj . tfdJjl 30 j*®| J ) 

^Ji£" U!'J i\2*-I ji ^Jo! %j£m*+h | C^*u>>) 

*sa(>' j]//“ xU *Ujpls JsU*« ^1 is^Uas- j jV u^7 ! ^;''^ / ’‘ , 


(1) Doing his utmost.—(2) Bearers.—(3) A. Melhouz, ‘ anticipated, expected.’ 
(4) Inverted, turned upside down.—(5) Salca/r-makar, ‘whose abode will be in hell.’ 

_(6) Where ?—(7) A. Mefer, ' a place of refuge.’—(8) Ohiriz, ‘ flight.’—(9) Small. 

_(10) Number.—(11) Fire—(12) P. Kine, ‘rancour,' malice.’—(13) The breast.— 

(14) Dark, gloomy.—(IS) The harvest, produce.—(16) To reap.—(17) Shedding, 
scattering.—(18) Like.—(19) Suffering.—(20) Directing against.—(21) To desire.— 
(22) The last spark of life.—(23) P. Bim, ‘fear;’ Bim-i-jan-ile, ‘in desperation.’— 
(24) P. Zin, ‘ a saddle.’—(25) P. Khalc, ‘ earth.’—(26) P. Mourche, ‘ a little ant; the 
marks on Damascus steel.’—(27) A. Merhem (melh^m), ‘a plaster.’—(28) P. Khadewi, 
. gervants.’—(29) A. Hashem, ‘ retinue.’—(30) P. Dcr-hem, ‘ in confusion.’—(31) P. 
Direngh, ‘ procrastination.’ 
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_£'****' ^ylhL< |*lc Ja&jj j . ^)j «Xo I j Ic 1 

JiU>. <JU^iiXcliLio O-^wfc) ^LfcAic ^Ixicl 

y^oy>- ^ . juU 

. Jj t^lol i)Xc tXA.-oI ?%&)£ <xi-X*w AA>jL^ 

j ^Jl£ ^i^od) j*y 

AAauJ I c^A*S^ ^>J ^ ^yL*Jb Jw«j$ L*a>^o 

j^oi ^ • j^vj j 

^JUsLj ^Lflil 17 16 ^SLc. 1 IfllSl ^Ll ^ 

^Uy .JbJjbJJj&-l ^jIjcLo *jujiy!y l9 s.xJjj Jiaj> ^ 18 *tXjy Jjjlc 

.u#*^' 20 Jf^V t_?/W- % jj^ **?~i 9- <-9^;v“ 

Jjy } . “ Ij,^ “be 4 jI ,b^i 22 Jly 21 JJ; dUJb 

das'* ^ljUj\ JJLb ^ty> jy^ (Jj^ _) • ,_jALcb ^bb •—JjIjjI 

^Ia'iAi ^liLe <xbl l _yA**'® yjUaUi *<dj. ^cL**o . Jail j 

u5^1 ^>*3 ci^jy ^ ^„ ii / a '^ 0 ^ ^y*yl> 

^,1^ Ja>! J3l *L! J31 8 ^ljl 29 u*ly s-ylai ^*^1 ^juT 

v-jydy ^dyAs* pLwl y<)CM»ja/ ^5^1 8i3jy& j ^*^1 y 


(1) Tenfil, ‘ giving the whole of the spoil to soldiers.’—(2) Day and night.— 
(8) P. Vest, ‘the hand.’—(4) Oherden, ‘the neok.’—(5) Intentions.—(6) A sword- 
belt.—(7) Female slaves, girls.—(8) Like the honris of paradise.—(9) A. Zuabe, ‘a 
tuft of hair, forelock.’—(10) P. Khouban, ‘Belles.’- (11) Sweet smiles.—(12) P. 
Behrtmend, ‘participating.’—(13) A court, gate.—(14) A. Zejr, ‘restraining.’— 
(18) A. Kaza-maza, ‘ which must be executed.’—(16) A. Horn, ‘ making known.’— 
(17) A. Meserret, ‘joy.’—(18) P. Aram, ‘ repose.’—(19) P. Niyyam, ‘ scabbard.’— 
(20) Sitting in a corner.—(21) A. Zulal, ‘sweet-water.’—(22) A. Newal, ‘grace, 
favour.’—(23) A. Ghoubar, ‘dust.’—(24) P. Ghirudar, ‘conflict, fighting.’— 
(25) Efforts.—(26) A. Nukous, • a bell.’—(27) P. Ghiul-bangh, ‘ the Mussulman call 

to prayer.’_(28) A. Zemzeme, ‘ a soft murmur of voioes.’— (29) Nuwa, ‘ note, 

tone.’ (80) A. Edo, ‘grace of manner or tone.’—(31) P. Pur, ‘full.’—(32) A. 

Esnam, ‘idols.’—(33) A. Khasis, ‘ignoble.’—(34) A. Takhliyyi, ‘emptying, or 
evaouating.’ 
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t -ry^ s 6 l^A»A^ zfj 3 i 'u^ 1 

^id]/ lLU, y.J *3^ *y juLXJ ^lU j V-V 1 ** j 

Jj! ^ILd^lyl y^j ujjaLw 13 ^y »ijU^o . (_£*^ 

ibl yjUoj c—JjAtl jjj /** 

liiu ji ^iu* us J~J 3 

. , g Aijt) ^J*AAaw-< SSJ^OX^ 

(1) Tlie impure, or the dirty, pi. of u->5 nejis.—(2) Crime, filth.—(3) Making any¬ 
one a son, adopting; probably referring to the Christians calling Christ the Son of 
God.—(4) Cleaning.—(5) Old, ancient.—(6) PI. of mihrab, a niche in the wall of a 
mosque indicating in which direction one ought to turn when praying, (7) PI. of 
minber , * a pulpit.*—(8) A convent.—(9) Heaven.—(10) Places of worship, pi. of J***, 
ma'bed. —(11) Kef ere, ‘ infidelspi. of jX kafir, ‘an infidel, pagan.’ (12) PI. of 
mesjid, • a small parish mosque.’—(13) Pious people; pi. of Je barr. (14) Successful. 

Translation. 

(The Turks) planted the aforementioned serpent-faced* and 
dragon-headed * cannon in the requisite positions, and constructed 
intrenchments. The Janissaries and the Azehs were entrusted 
with the duty. They made the gate and walls and fortifications as 
full of rents and holes as the hearts of lovers are full of groans, and 
they widened the breach made by the repeated blows of the tre¬ 
mendous “castle-levelling” cannon. The fire from the mouths of 
these iron-bodied and fiery-muzzled engines (of destruction) spread 
confusion and dismay amongst the infidels. The smoke, which rose up 
to the sky, prevented any one seeing any thing, and the bright day 
became like dark night, and the face of the world became as dark 
as the fate (which awaits) unbelievers. The arrow from the bow, like 
an envoy, conveyed to the wretched f ear of the stupified enemy, in 
a loud voice, the following message (from the Koran); “ Wherever 

you may be death will overtake you.”. 

However, the stone cannon-balls, and the musket bullets, which fell 
like rain, destroyed many a martyr, who were strewn like a bed of 


* These compound Persian adjectives continually occur in Pad-ud-Din’s work, 
and form one of the beauties of it, but when translated literally into English, as 
is necessary for the learner, they may sound peculiar, or even awkward ; but we 
have similar expressions in English, as, for example, Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
f Bi-sowoush means, literally, ‘ without a guardian angel.’ 
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tulips, and the ground was red with the blood of our champions of 
religion, and the battle-field covered with casques and helmets. 

In the meantime two large vessels, whose masts reached the sky, 
came, bringing succour from the Franks. The devils who were in 
them entered the fortifications and began stopping the breaches and 
holes, and driving the Mussulman army from the fort. Then the 
infidel children of the devil put out their heads from the walls and 
abused us. 

Those amongst the great men in the government (pillars of the 
State) who agreed with Khalil Pasha, and approved of relinquishing 
the combat and making peace, argued that it was impossible to 
conquer, and urged our victorious sovereign to retreat; but he, being 
by nature averse to giving ear to crude advice, or listening to 
talk “ which leads to sorrow,” took no notice of their perverse and 
interested counsels, and remained steadfast in battle, with the oulema 
and the sheikhs, and cast into the ditch of death the ungrateful 
creatures of God who defended the walls with arrows and other 
missiles. 

Sheikh Ahmed Kourani,one of the oulemas, and Sheikh Ak Shems- 
ud-Din,one of the doctors of Law and Divinity, and the Yezir, Zagtoua 
Pasha, opposed peace and conciliation, and exhorted the glorious 
troops, saying: “ It is a sign of want of resolution to withdraw one’s 
hand from the hem of victory;” and explained the promise implied 
by the words (of the Koran): “Then Roum (the Eastern Empire) 
shall be opened to you (conquered by you)and gave them to 
understand that it was necessary to use every effort (as it was said 
in another place) “ The greatest battle will be the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople.” (Hence) the valorous men in the Holy War prepared 
to sacrifice their lives for the sake of religion, and the battle-field 
was illuminated night and day by the flashing of their swords. 

(However) as the goddess of victory was coquettish in making 
her appearance, the ingenious monarch assembled his brilliant- 
minded commanders, and said: " Entrance on this side is stopped 
by a deep ditch, and the means of guarding and defending it are 
numberless. We cannot cross the ditch without much trouble, nor 
can the courier of our thoughts find a place through which to pass 
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over the ramparts. There are three walls. It is waste of time to 
work only on this side. By operating (warring) in one place only 
victory will be difficult, and it will cause the death of a large number. 
It is necessary to find a way to attack the fortifications on the side 
of the sea.” 

(However) as a chain was drawn over the Strait (canal) dividing 
Galata and Constantinople, closing it against the passage of ships, 
(the above idea) was beyond the range of ordinary possibility; how¬ 
ever much the great men of the State thought the matter over they 
could come to no conclusion. Finally, it occurred to the mind of the 
inspired monarch that they should drag ships from the direction of 
the new Fort (Yeni Hissar), and bring them round the back of 
Galata to the sea, and guns round to attack the fortifications 
from the direction of the sea also. The execution of this idea 
was one of those things which are ordinarily impossible, but by 
the help of the divinely-inspired monarch it was easily carried out. 
By the astounding arrangements of his skilful mechanicians they 
dragged great ships along on greased rollers over the rough ground, 
uphill and down dale. They erected a bridge on these ships, and 
breast-works, and ranged valorous troops and intrenchments as 
extensive as Constantinople, before the eyes of the' unbelievers. 

The unclean Emperor of the Greeks, hearing that there were 
breaches in the direction of the sea, sent an additional division of 
the infidels to that side. Distracted by the breaches made in 
numerous places, he was forced to attend now to this side and now 
to that, and entrusted the stopping of the breaches made on the 
south side of the Adrianople gate to the Frank soldiers. His own 
soldiers were annoyed by this, and uncomfortable because he had 
not entrusted the defence of the place which required the greatest 
zeal of all to them, and that he bad confidence in strangers. Hence 
disturbance arose amongst them; and this state of things caused 
disorder amongst these misguided people, and increase of good 
fortune to our glorious Sultan, and was a joyful sign that the star 
of his hopes was in the ascendant. 

As soon as the mighty Turkish heroes ascertained that the affairs 
of those rascals were upset, and that they were in a state of alarm, 
they stormed the breaches on the south side of the Adrianople gate; 
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but when they were about to climb up the ramparts “ with the rope 
of perseverance/’ the scouts of the night appearing on the western 
horizon, our valourous monarch ordered his glorious troops to fix 
lanterns and lighted candles on their javelins and spears to throw light 
on the detestable people, and thus give splendour to the flashing of 
their own unfailing swords, “until the torch of the Fourth Heaven 
shone,” in order that the infidels should have no repose, and no time to 
stop their breaches. In accordance with the royal command the front 
of the fortifications, and the circuit of the ramparts were lit up, and 
they made them, as it were like a rose-garden decorated with red 
and yellow roses and tulips. From dawn to evening, and from 
evening to morning, they fought steadily, like religious heroes, and 
they cleansed the stain of sins from their garments in the water of 
martyrdom. 

The leader of the Frank rascals who were fighting with our heroes, 
having mounted on the ramparts to repel the champions of religion, 
a valiant nimble youth climbed up the castle wall like a spider, 
and, drawing his “crescent-like” sword, with a single blow caused 
his owl-like soul to fly from the unclean nest of his body. 

As soon as the Franks saw the plight their leader was in, they 
withdrew their garments from the clutches of war and all took to 
flight, and rushed down to the sea to join their ships like an 
impetuous torrent. Immediately our champions of religion, like 
lion-hunters, without delay, disregarding the shower of arrows and 
stones, and the cannon and musketry continually being fired, bravely 
entered the battle-field, and looking upon the breaches as the gates 

of victory, hastened to the places they had demolished.They 

bared their swords and fought, and their javelins and arrows drank 
the heart’s blood of the hardnecked people.* In a moment they 
mounted the walls and planted the flag of victory there, and with 
the tongue of the sword proclaimed the triumphal verses (in the 
Koran). 

The wretched Greek Emperor, busy repelling the besiegers of the 
fortifications, in his palace situated to the north of the Adrianople 
gate, did his utmost to defend the approaches to it. Suddenly he 
became aware that the “ Flagbearers of the Word of God” ( i.e. the 

' This means the people who refuse to hear Mahomet’s teaching. 
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Mussulmans) had found their way into the fortress, and knowing 
that his hopes were blighted, and the flag of his fate overthrown, he 
rushed out of the palace. Cursing his unfortunate lot, that infidel 
(whose abode will be in hell) fled, crying : “ Where is there a place 
of safety.” Meeting a small group of the heroes who wei*e cheerfully 
engaged in gathering the spoil, the fire of malice in his gloomy 
breast was kindled; with his sword he reaped the harvest of their 
lives, and his “ blood-shedding ” sword drank the blood of those 
inoffensive men. 

Amongst them, one of the Azeb soldiers, who was helpless and 
wounded, his blood flowing in a stream, fell down and was bathed 
in his gore. The Greek Emperor noticing this suffering man raised 
his sword, wishing to extinguish the last spark of life in him. The 
poor wretch made a supreme effort, and, with the help of God, tore 
that enemy of religion down from his saddle, and, felling him to the 
ground, knocked him on the head with his Damascus blade. His 
decapitating the Emperor was a plaster to his own wounds, and put 
the Emperor’s servants and retinue in confusion and disorder, and 
they vanished from sight. Losing all ardour for fighting, not one 
dared to handle his sword, and (the Mussulmans) opened the gates, 
and the glorious (Turkish) troops outside the walls began to enter 
in the presence of their proud sovereign. 

By permission of the Sultan they were allowed to sack the town 
for three days and nights, and being attracted by the black-eyed 
(Greek) girls they feasted the eyes of their hopes with the sight 
of beauties whose smiles were like sugar. 

On the third day the officers of the Court, in accordance with 
the royal orders, restrained the heroes who were engaged in plunder. 
They stopped their hands and controlled their avarice, and proclaimed 
that the royal command, which must be obeyed, required that mercy 
should be shown. The King’s orders being obeyed, their swords 
were sheathed .... In a word, with the sweet water of the imperial 
grace, the dust of combat was layed. Arrows were thrown away 
and bows trodden under foot. (Thus) the land which had been the 
abode (nest) of infidelity became the threshold of glory and good 
fortune .... By the laudable efforts of the Sultan, instead of the 
evil sound of the disreputable Church-bells the Mussulman call to 
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prayer, aud the sweet murmer of voices repeating the confession of 
faith, five times a day, was substituted. The ears of the people of 
the world were filled with this sweet sound. The churches in the 
city were emptied of their vile idols, and cleansed from their 
impurities. The old rites were changed, and Mihrabs and 
(Mussulman) pulpits being erected in them, many chapels became 
like Paradises. The temples of the infidels were turned into the 
mosques of the faithful. The splendour of Islamism drove away 
the legions of darkness from the ancient abode of the infidels, and 
the darkness of wickedness disappeared on the announcement of 
the glad tidings of the Faith ; and the orders of the august monarch, 
which all must obey, became supreme in the management of that 
new dominion. 
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NAIMA (Imperial Historiographer). 

Naima is, perhaps, the most celebrated historiographer, after Sad- 
ud-Din. He gives the annals of the Ottoman year by year from 
Anno Hejirae 1000 to 1050. His history was one of the first books 
ever printed in Turkey, and appeared in print in the year Anno 
Domini 1734. It consists of two thick volumes, in folio. His style 
is clear and good, and the facts he gives are sometimes remarkably 
interesting. 


The Conquest of the Island of Crete. 
lAul t oil y * 

AijS 

Sj/Gso . c 

jOmc tfli ‘’’jfl CL~»Jb 3 ^lj J jo-1 ISAJjJjl 

• • • 

S jl As lAb lJUjj slAtAb |V^* 

,_y iAaA-*^ I i_jyu>»- 

(1) P . Asitane, ‘a threshold,’ ‘a royal court,’ ‘Constantinople.’—(2) A, Dor-us 
Seadet, ‘ the house of felicity,’ i. e. the Sultan’s harem. Dar-us-Seadet-aghasi is the 
title of the Sultan’s chief eunuch.—(3) A. Sot, • vengeance.’— (4) Ak-Deniz, ‘the 
Mediterranean.’ — ( 5 ) One who comes close to the sovereign; hence ■ a oour- 
tier.’—(6) P. Silahdar (silihdar), ‘an esquire, or sword-bearer.’—(7) Kapou - 
dan, ‘a sea captain;’ Kapoudm Pasha, ‘Lord High Admiral.’—(8) Serdar, 
• Commander.’ 
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Aiuai. jb'jy »b£j'.j J\j 

6 cLy>'~a* \_iy 'acL ^diuAkc :, <—si=J! ^ ^ jlj' y 

y-o sjXib Jjsi ^CA jt^y, yjjbljj ^1 yL, 4>l 

<-*•*!>' u'-y fjt/* 1 ^^LioJ ^lisr ^lac i_ylS 6 j^>li abjAtf y^s- 
^a» ybl j) j {£*/ b£b 9 Jb'j auIax* 8 c^! 

lii^Ujj C-ba-SAj) j)j* J&k? j j_yAiSj!<sbt 13 l!Uyj.i l2 *&ijt. } 
fb j*^ 6 ' **■.>_/> (•j'jl ‘-r>yk' j^is 17 j^y 16 ^l 16 y_Uiiy, ^ w iAjU« 

•^.bc j ij^y UU ._jijjdj.] 

^ (•/** jy$~* <*bj <Uabc jj <tbjj ujjljl 19 ,£aAa£ 

u)^ sxxAm*, 20 a '^j i-_>jjj! tr^iL* aJUf« ^jujJ 

eT^ Jj!>« 0 L1 ^ j ^Joy y,j| 

LsbJ |»j^ <tCiiiw*ij) JL,1 aijjjJLj ixa& Jjl i__jyJj! AJ^-y juliU 

‘-r’^’ ^oIaAj (SJyl jlalu fibib 8 Aa1»-L a£ao l-JjA^ ^as- 

**d/ u*"^! ^jS&Cj It! Aj* ^jijl ^^lAsai" ^AaAib yjrJc-j 

^ o^b 0 =b^JA^ s x^Aj 3 m ^ajjo SjL* 

m jr* ^?y j y?y_j ^ jy^~* <>y y y*- 


(1) Karardade, ■ settled, resolved.’—(2) P. Sipahsalar, ‘ Commander-in-Chief,’ 
—(3) A. Eltaf, pi. of lutf, ‘favours.’—(1) Sheref, • honour.’—(5) A. Mousaheret, ‘re¬ 
lationship by marriage;’ from ^ siftv, - a son (or brother)-in-law.’—(6) P.Nam-zcd, 
‘ betrothed.’—(7) A. JfoM, • an engagement present.’—(8) At meidani, ■ Hippro- 
drome,’ (a place in Constantinople).—(9) A. Nazir, ‘ overlooking.’—(10) A castle ; 
a royal pavilion—(11) P. Dilara, ‘ charming.’—(12) A. Ghiur/e, - an upper chamber.’ 
—(13) P. Bi-hemta, ‘unique.’ (14) A. Muzayaka, ' inconvenience, pressure, obstruc¬ 
tion.’—(15) P. Shahnishin, ‘ a balcony, or bow-window.’—(16) A. hale,' to remove ’ 
(17) A. Tevei i-tarik, ‘ to widen a road.’—(18) P. Nuaazish, ‘a caress, kindness, 
Rttention.’ (19) A Amim, • general.’—(20) A . Kuzat is the pi. of Nazi, or Kadi, 
' a judge. Two of these, called Kazi-i-asker, or ‘ judges of the army,’ one for 
Houmelia and one for Anatolia, exercised the office of supreme judges in Con¬ 
stantinople, although at first they were only the judges of the army.—(21) P. Kket- 
khuda, ‘a steward, manager, warden ’ (generally pronounced Kiaya). —(22) Chor- 
laji, ‘the master of a household, or a shop ;’ * oolonel of the Janissaries, in former 
times.’ 
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y JJHj fdjH* &£ ,cA^iJ».U ^ VM ' .i 

K Jj) pj k-^yfy <*Gj 1L. lib {i yus~ Js&) jt Jjj (j***- 

j^SSX*, yjiijJJI <sL>l sijo y) y ,_yAL! } kZJytd 

yj y ‘ijf A-C f\m£' l^mfyJ^y I 

^AAAmj ^ Sjlj , cAllt Jjl J 

JujJj! jljo! JSt^iiL-l! L_ >y}y ^s-i) <UAA»« i^U y 

j^iaT dJjj ^111 y L^>yj\j Xsom i«Lbj ^ ^jjl ^dJU^o S;ixaf j 
10 r jljJ J 9 <oU^ eyil _/* J 8 ^/ J Vjj'i J jLjk a*L» JJ> J j% 
. i_>ySj! (fj,+s? 1 \_ r >L*sxj dL'jjf <uli' 

jjJ ^IjjU ^1 JjW / C^.-cl lOLo) >&«AiLc ,_c Ia> djyA-J 

pj'^ '-r J y^ 2 ?- c-^AK)' ci 4 ^^ - ^i‘W»l ^lc| tiXsCjjH J 

Ax>L#oJ ^JjjUU jS& o' lAAj^ Oj XM .*8A**J 

Sr^ ^°j^i ^3) Jy^ &4 xSjJj! 

yS***^ 0 <3tijl ^^11 U<^ xiiLo 

jytQS» U-^Jj) J*£+$ } jXSpJ j£ 19 ^AArJU *bl^xl*/£» 

^ ^io< <jJj| ^J.Axli- L-J^yii' ^Ij^M 

•‘.^a5^o $AA^~y j 'J<X^lJ 


(1) A. Simmir, ‘a companion.’—(2) Teekhir-etmek, ‘to conquer.’—(3) Ealyon, ‘a 
man-of-war.’—(4) Sha'ika, a Saic, ‘ a kind of ship.’—(5) P. Lengher-endaz-olmak, 
* to anchor.’—(6) Youwalah, 'a ball, bullet.’—(7) Kazmi, ‘a pickaxe.’— (8)Kiurek, 
‘an oar.’—(9) Or ails?- Jebkhane, ‘a powder magazine, or powder in store.’ Alat-i- 
jebkhane, ‘armoury implements.’—(10) Lewazim kala-ghiri, ‘necessaries for a siege.’ 
—(11) Bi-hissab, ‘ innumerable.’—(12) P. Numoune-i-numa,, • setting an example.’ 
—(13) A. Mukaddeme, ‘ the advanced-guard.’— (14) Qhaza, ‘ a holy war, crusade.’ 
—(15) P. Ba-vSkar, ‘dignified, majestic.’—(16) Rodos, ‘the island of Rhodes.’— 
(17) A. Azim, ‘departing.’—(18) A. Sudde, ‘a threshold;’ Sudde-i-Saadet, ‘the 
threshold of felicity,’ the seat of empire, the capital.—(19) A. Mela'in, ‘ accursed 
people.’—(20) Yedeklemek, • to tow.’—(21) P. Firkhende, ‘ happy.’ 
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jfrl J <XcUa*0 Ji\j2>- j \J& j 

U}AC <rfj] jAjJLlaS j d j\) Ju*i *j£d Jfl J.l L_J JJ* 

Cu^r<3 l) ^xw<djl JC'^jL+Jb , cIaaj^ t3 <—JyA l_—I 

j> ti/'-r*" ^r~ 4j y CI^^Cl) <&J^c 

JhoXX^c |4^ iAJ ^ a!Lc<3>>- 8AJjAa 2& I <jJjl ^£L) 

.^bjJol 

■^Lo <xx> ^L©Iaa&I jJIa£ ^«y«l _5 ^(♦^'••^‘^ iUwjU 

16 UjujJ 14 ^Iaaw ACajj) J^'A 12 ci^<SJIj ll ^'& J Ac 10 ^Ly ^ jn 

^ ^L*a£ ^ ^4 11^91 1 t C<X*1$ *-** ^ i ^51** J 

j*^Ax2bl 

(XAu^ ^£U*j 8jl»AiS-lj^£s. ^ <KAJ^Jlcl jy^** 

^|AJ^ bLo L.&*w^> ^t)^A3 ^IaiXoI ^Lo^i Ci^AjJC ^Ia& L-J^L^A 

<£a)Lc jd>) j ^AAJ^i3 ^AziZ Jit3 <JCAA*£*£j i) 

<x^^Lo ^^Uiiobo'.j 22 2,iai«^ssr c_^jU. ujj JjI J;c ^jc aJo^'J 
jLa^ jjUjl $AjuLn>! ^LkjlLu liii^ljOj!^ AAmj li^J^Lu j]j| UdUjJ 
j*** j<yi^jK^c AL*ji) |>-AJb2/jl i *)}^^ 

^jyjdi' (^UJjl £*»- aAiil^J.! ^Las^s u-jjbjAj^ aLI 28 <li^Aj 
^ IwU fcVA>-l ! C j£mj£t*h UAJtlJjl g^sLw j 


(1) Jezair, ‘ Algiers.’ — (2) Ojak, ‘ a colony, a corps,’ and especially the corps of 
the Janissaries.—(8) P. Muta, ‘obeyed.’—(4) A. Mulhak olmak, ‘to be joined, 
attaohed.’—(5) Joush-ou-Khouroush, ‘commotion, ebullition.’—(6) P. Sipehsalah, 
• a captain, or commander-in-chief, of an army.* — (7) Derya, ‘the sea.*—(8) A. 
Tedarulc, ‘ preparation.’—(9) A. Thtimam, • effort.’—(10) Tersani, ‘ an arsenal.’— 
(11) A. Amir, ‘busy,’ ‘public.’—(12) A. Biz-zat, ‘in person.’—(13) Teshrif etmek, 
‘ to honour.’—(14) A. Sefain, pi. of SSfinS, ‘ vessels.’—(15) Donanma, ‘ a fleet.’— 
(16) A. Ihzar, ‘ bringing into one’s presence, producing.’—(17) Perseverance.— 
(18) A. Asr, ‘the time for the afternoon prayer.’—(19) A. Azimet, ‘departing.’— 
(20) Shenlik, ‘ rejoicings.’—(21) A. Sefr, ‘ a campaign, or espeditirn.’— (22) Bahr. 
i-Sifid, ‘ the Mediterranean.’—(23) P. Badubav-tcvshai, 'unfurling sails.’—(24) Sakiz 
‘the island of Soio.’— (25) Selanik, ‘ Salonica.’— (26) liman, ‘a harbour.’— 
(27) Rodos, ‘ Rhodes.’— (28) KadirghS, ‘ a galley.’— (29) A. Tenbih, ‘giving notice.’ 
—(30) Anatoli, * Anatolia.’— (31) Siras, ‘ a town in Asia Minor.’ 
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\sjU511 i-jfS z k _ r yJLJo *Ju1 i 3 X v}*J 

oJ ^3^ t^°kl \J^A urt&. z&j 

\j-Lo) jSmj ^LaSjI J>'x S gfy SiXwL*-*J J»\m Jtbl iUw X|U 

f.X*S l_Jj<Xll % jyfs 7 |*.J^3£ IS jJy 8 t —f 

cs*”" <t W“ tiJj ^J.xi-*3jl 

•tLLu jy ils Jijji xsif ^jlil j)ii <*W« j*l> 

jjW; aL^c**c i^ijy iwU ^ 

*Sjb i -Ay^ U^^*" J J> pj '~r > f JO X&iiijd <»LJJj1II 

2 <jc!jJ julaAam i^L jSsm ^Uwiu o c_jjl£ 

.^LlvSjI 12 ^j]L ^Lkajj^ *LI cuIa^c ^ 

*fc>jAw^J ImiIj ^_y ***^J 

a)|^° M /£* (Jk"l >r^ J f]/ ^*>1 <&*»- 14 iiiiJiijji t_>yusj. 

c^IcUjmo Ay j ^ imm-9j»Ao *bj j\i3j*u | ^ j ^».xx^c ' >3 L ^ ‘y^ u£U ^**> 

y jjCy ^ ^.) ^ ’ (< Aj ^lb ^UUK j\bj** fzff fj^jM ddjJ *l*U 

• t^VJ 2 V—-ox^) 2 °sjlya- 

22 JU,'Ji1 tejS jZ idw&Wji tiA* JIL *,» ^joilCw ^j 

^'oly liAisrl ,_$.sJfljl <&' o*ka- t^S^yS *l£U ^bys <_>yjj 

ssAjuu itloliLc jy &Azjj <—JjLjj»-jJ fl^Ay* ^J3* A^ ls^~^ 

1 ^jfsl^e j^Jy y iDI ^**0 

(1) Karman, ‘ Caramania.’—(2) i)a^( en-boua, ‘kissing the hem of one’s garment.’ 
(3) A. Mezher, ‘ a recipient.’—(4) Iltifat, ‘ favours, attentions.’—(5) A. IsUrahat, 
i rest.’—(6) Qhieuchmek, ' to migrate.’—(7) Firtina, ‘a storm.’—(8) Zuhour etmek, 
‘to appear, arise.’—(9) Prakende, ‘scattered.’—(10) P. Perishan, ‘in disorder.’— 
(IX) Midilli, ’ Mytelene.’—(12) Mulaki olmak, ‘ to meet.’—(13) Otowrak, ‘ a halt.’— 
(14) Otak, or otagh, ‘ a large tent.’—(15) Mir-i-Miran, ‘ a governor of a district, with 
th6 rank of lieutenant-general.’—(16) A. Musherref, ‘ honoured.’—(17) Ser-efraz, 

‘ who holds np his head,’ ‘ exalted.’—(18) P. Kiamkiar, ' successful.’—(19) A. Tatyib 
etmek, ‘to make pleased and happy.’— (20) A. Jihad, ‘ the good fight.’—(21) A. 
Terghib, ‘ inciting.’—(22) Aktarmak, ‘ to turn over.’—(23) Kiwrek, ‘an oar,’ ‘the 
galleys.’—(24) Peida olmak, ‘ to appear, arise.’—(25) A. Muwafik, ‘ favourable.’ 
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^ &&x*n ^a*> y loLa-ti 

*—JjAsJjI i^f~*~^ Ajl*-}J I^J jjdKJ {J^yi *»S'j^«5 3 

■ ^biXwjJ JULi &9t3> 

9 JJ^ 8 viLjjj ^.Co ^jGI 6 »jJuAS' Ay^ij ^j' ^ li^AW 

17 viUftjj 5 13 dJ,jb ^ysrj ^Uj, n Le_y 

j)tr* A’J JL^I 19 JU3U> 18 (J-ui j 

w »-li [jOyO.*- y> liU* L_J}Aj] ^ ii-1 22 |JLAis- 21 c^ytr^j ^1 t_Jytj 4 > 

• * • • cf^)' *—(J 1 -* y 

j, 1L,1 ^£**e j (_yj.iijl ^Uy yJ tiALI t^loj aaSU Jj&! 

(j4J **wl j &k*lk> t__;yu»- ylys-^ <tL1 ^La. 

tj'i J^ m j ^ ls **'^'j Z8 i_r^ j 

AtAAm J * t 1^*1 ■ ^AAAi] t» J JIL-c A>btJOicl ‘ iJo' , fj|l ^ 1 \^r 

iXabjMi aLI ^1a*1»- IajJ ( _£j11cj 1 ^ ^Us-j] y l _j / ijlJyj 

.Jbjjdjl 

u^J JSiXwLw ^ilLs Au£j! yt> (_>jiay*- ^JajUyJ (j^ljl 
laA- S-hJ^'i^y \ jyX«> AijSuu AJ'jS (__jy!jl LSJjCt)^L i’IJjaJ ^ b_^ii 

(1) A. Shiddet, * violenoe.’—(2) Sha'ika, ‘a kind of vessel called Sale.' — 
(3) Bourtoun, ‘ a lighter, flat-bottomed barge, store-ship.’— (4) Choka, ' the 
island of Cerigo.’—(5) P. Dour, ‘far off.’—(6) A. T<?-essu/, ‘regret.’—(7) P. 
Megher ( mfyer ), ‘but.’—(8) Venldik, ‘Venice.’—(9) Qhirid, ‘Crete.’—(10) A. Im- 
dad, ‘help, assistance.’—(11) A. Seba, ‘a zephyr.’—(12) P. Reftar, ‘walking.’— 
(13) Barout, ‘ gunpowder.’—(14) Dan4, ‘ A cannon, or musket-ball.’—(15) Kour- 
shoun, ‘lead.’—(16) Khumbara, ‘a bomb.’—(17) Tufenk (Tufek), ‘a market.’— 
(18) Fitil ‘a wiok of a candle,’ ‘a quiok-raatoh.’—(19) P. Malamal, ‘quite full.’— 
(20) P. KirdigMar, ‘ God.’—(21) A. Kahmet, ‘ trouble;’ Bi-zahmet, ‘without trouble.’ 
(22) P. Jenk,‘war, battle.’ —(23) A. Fal (t'e'l), ‘ an omen.’ — (24) Khiyarn (pi. of 
*•*. KhaimS), ‘tents.’ — (25) Tirabalous, ‘Tripoli.’—(26) Tounous, ‘Tunis.’ — 
(27) Mulakat etmek, ‘ to meet.’—(28) P. Seraser, ‘ from end to end.’—(29) A. Khilat, 
‘a dress of honour.’—(30) P. Ser-bulend, ‘their heads high.’—(31) Enghin, ‘the 
open Bea.’—(82) Salmak , v.n., ‘ to rush v.a., ‘ to send, oast.’— (33) A. Eiyas, ‘ think¬ 
ing, supposing, calculating.’— (34) Davet olounmak, • to be summoned, called.’— 
(35) Khat-i-slierif, ‘an imperial decree.’ 
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AtluJ 6 ( _jS\i dJjS t fj *_^ 3 3 j\f 

10 r U j> 9 <tli! L’Jjo sS Jj<Kx«a- uJi'USl 7 <uJl»- 

12 UojjJ i— h»'j& j Jf*'^ J^jij 3 1 — 

15 e^ol^-« 3 14 C^yi jJbl 13 JxULe 

LJ^U fJ AO ^ ^ ' AJ1 ISAACS ( ^ 3 ^ 

f X&ifjOj Ij Adlol Ajjj- j*U <UlC- !i*Xuyi Ao^ (_jAj£jJ 

^xan- (< * ^o jjl aIjJ a ilr' x&i'jf | <^.*^ \aj*)ji3 3.1j 1 f»jf& 

22 ,_jjJU 2 ^ r LuyU sA^Aaf 2 °i_J>jij^*" t _£jlcUis Aj^£ ^U; 
jljjJjl jIjJI ^£-0 %<3&)jS ^L.1 j£m.c ^L*aJ* I A 

(J£/£ ^JjAX) &X9ji ^ifVij %JS (J^l 

t sT^JL-—< u*><jl1s1 a)j^ 

. (Jjt> 28 L--yl^l t\£-l 27 Xl\Sj "jyB* 

%5 3l u^ 30 *,u; 9 aU^ 1 L*^ r JU >*r jy 

"ugr ^ J >iLI 35 ,U,tf JlJl J 34 utj^ 83 ^ j 

(J^y viJjo_^ 39 t _^=s*' J <**'»■=>- 38 (_5 ^j1 87 

(1) Tbraz, ‘displaying.’—(2) A. Mazmoun, ‘sense.’—(3) A. Ham, ‘to make 
known.’—(4) A. Keshf, ‘revealing.—(5) P. Raz, < a secret.’—(6) A. Feth, • conqnest.’ 
—(7) Bania, ‘ Canea.’—(8) Bouroun, ‘ a nose, cape, promontory.’—(9) A. Bi, ‘ by;’ 
ima/yet, ‘ grace;’ Allah, ‘ God ;’ Bi-inayct-i-’llahi, ‘ by the grace of God.’— 
(10) A. Eyyam, • days.’— (11) A. Latif, ‘ pleasant.’— (12) Alla, ‘ not at all.’— 
(13) A. Mutebaid, ‘ distant.’— (14) A. Sherbet, ‘ majesty.’— (IS) A. Mahabet, 

‘ dreadness.’— (16) Tkindi, ‘ the prayer in the middle of the afternoon, or 
the time thereof.’— (17) A. Khardbi, ‘ deserted.’— (18) Ohieuzju, ‘ a scout.’— 
(19) A. Dukha/n, ‘ smoke.’—(20) Sechmek, generally means‘to choose,’ but here it 
means ‘to discern.’—(21) Lights.— (22) Yanmak, ‘to burn.’—(23) A. Fil-hal, 

‘ immediately.’—(24) Firkate, or ekjSj firkatein, ‘ a frigate.’—(25) A. RAii, ‘ a cap¬ 
tain.’—(26) A. Maktoul, ‘ killed.’—(27) P. Zinde, ‘ alike.’—(28) Akil* olounmak, 

‘ to be taken.’—(29) Thtiram, ‘ respect, veneration;’ Sahib-i-ihtiram, ‘a possessor 
of respeot,’ i. e., ‘respected.’—(30) P. Kenar, ‘the shore.’—(31) Deukmek, ‘to 
pour, pour on.’—(32) A. Koura, pi. of *y Kariyye, ‘a village.’—(33) Buyout, pi. 
of o-rf beit, ‘a house.’—(34) A. Evfar, pi. of Kiafir, * an infidel.’—(35) P. Tar- 
mar, or Tar-ou-mar etmek, ‘ to scatter, demolish.’—(36) P. 8er, ‘ a head.’—(37) P. 
Pishghiah, ‘ the front.’— (38) Qhaltan olmak, ‘ to roll,’ u.n.— (39) A. Sahri, ‘ early in 
the morning.’ 
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' t*l**Cyo j> jJ-4-o SAX^I ^jgjyiiy <tL>l Jo Ji 1 (_JjL XlSiJo 

(jVJ j*j j ^liliiAs. iyiAs ^-Ijj] 

t ^ ^J lei , AIj^ C —I.C , gijj l*»b 

^.l^i-1 cjl*^< ^Ju.aS xi/jl U1 1 

U**j CJo jjl <yj ^l-aa- JUolA- is^Co ^jijJiSjt 

BAIaIII * — P - ^ j y>.iAjS {j* ■ ,_gjljl Azy-yZ AAJuln-. J.^X^~ 

li) *»ii4j jJ^I .^biAul *aJ, 1*£ ^yj^j Aifilijl ^U-o 

CLUftj' l ° t _ s b.i- &s^V,J ^ jjy i_J,Jo' U «j'.T v J yJ 

,j|ljl 1 !S AWnlijLiLo 20 ^yjj<uij i!ujl». 19 (iJ jji3ua!1 17 ,_yjJjl 

29 £'o ^JUll ^li ^lit£ 27 sjj / ls y) iLUJjjl 28 J.ji 26 k J^IjjJ ^sjoUyii 23 ( ^ r j^lLu 
SAj^llfl-e J 36 \J)^ J ^ufLf* aI)J 38 l^jol/ 31 i—>ljjl ^zjJ^te^b j 

41 ^1-wIk^j “^Uc 39 i_ya'j ^-Ui, 39 ;rw Jjl 30 ^i- JL>) 

CJ;!^ ^_^LjJ1 j 44 JU “jilj t-j^l «bj 

“Jlifel ^ V Jdbl j “bis, Jij\i * 7 jUiJ aGa],I y> ^ 

(1) Dolashmak, ‘to go round.’—(2) Muhimat, ‘military stores, ammunition.’— 
(3) Ikhraj olunmak, ' to be got out.’— (4) Hisar, ' a fort.’— (5) A. Muhasere, 
'a siege.’—(6) Ttvejjuh olmalc, ‘ to turn one’s faoe towards, proceed towards.’— 
(7) A. Nisf-u-'l-leil, • midnight.’—(8) A. Sabah, ‘ morning.’—(9) A. Nehr, ‘a river.’— 
(10) P. Khoshghiuvar, ‘ delicious.’—(11) Aram etmek, • ta rest.’—(12) P. Dushmrn, 
an enemy.’—(13) Erishmek, ‘ to reaoh, to come up.’—(14) P. Avaze, • a rumour, a 
roioe.’—(15) A. Asl, ‘ origin, foundation.’—(16) Khaili, ‘ muoh, many.’—(17) Tujek 
itmak, ’to fire a gun.’—(18) A. Bein, ‘between,’—(19) A. Es-salafein, ‘ the two 
jrayers.’—(20) Kala, ' a castle.’—(31) A. Mukabele, ‘ the front.’—(22) A. Jisr, ‘a 
>ridge.’—(23) P. Senghin, 1 of stone.’—(24) A. Kurb, ‘ vicinity.’—(25) Tepe, ‘ a hill.’— 
26) A. Nuzoul, ‘ descending.’—(27) A. Taraf, ‘ a side, direction.’—(28) Farigh-u-U 
3a!,* free from care, light-hearted.’—(29)P. Bagh ‘a vineyard.' (30) Bagche, ‘ a garden.’ 
-(31) A. Eiwab, ■ olothes.’— (32) P. Ghiran, ‘ heavy, dear ; ’ 6 aha, ■ price ;’ Ghira n- 
a ha, • high-priced.’—(83) A. Muzeyyen, ‘ adorned.’—(34) A. Mutahshem, • respect- 
ble.’—(35) A.Zevfe, ‘enjoyment.’—(36) A. Mansour, ‘ victorious.’—(37) A. Makhour, 
subjeoted.’— (38) P. Sour .' merry-making.’— (39 )Baemak, ‘to put down, suppress.’— 
40) A. Qhanaim, ‘ plunder.’ —(41) P. Bi-shumar, ‘ innumerable ’—(42) A. 3fu gUnim, 
seizing ’ (booty).—(43) A. Wafir, * abundant.’—(44) A. Mai, ‘ wealth.’—(45) A. Esir, 
a prisoner, slave.’—(46) A. Tedbir, ‘ arrangement.’—(47) P. Ghiriftar, * seized.’— 
18) A. Ra'aga, ‘ subjects, peasants.’—(49) Itfal, ‘ children.’ 
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9 jLo 8 Jjj’ . 7 yv= J "l 6 jiaS ) 6 «iA!U^, ‘- r -’yA>! 

... ^aLJ 

yjji^Ss js> ^Aol ^LaLul 

17 (JJU &JLJ ^uc. _jLa1jI 16 c^*a*- ddjl 16 5 /^*-a i_jjK 14 *jA,^1 

. jlijJjl 19 JJU' CJ/UI 18 tjjf. } 

(1) A. Nisuian, ‘ women.’—(2) In'am, ‘ to bestow favours on.’—(3) Assad ,‘ free.’ 
—(4) Ihrak, ‘burning.’—(5) Memalik, ‘territories.’—(6) Kat, ‘ catting.’—(7) A. 
Eshjar, ‘ trees.’—(8) A. Katl, ‘ killing.’— (9) Men etmek, ‘ to prohibit.’— (10) A. 
Jenab, ‘ honour, excellency.’—(11) A. Merhamest, ‘ mercy.’—(12) htima etmek, ‘ to 
hear.’—(13) A. Meinleket, ‘a country.’—(14) Ordou, ‘an army.’—(15) A. Zakhire, 
• provisions.’—(16) A. Khidmet (hizmet), ‘ servioe.’—(17) A. Ma'il, ‘ inclined.’— 
(18) A. JezirS, ‘ an island.’—(19) A. Ka'il olmak, ‘ to consent, be satisfied.’ 


Translation. 

Events of the year 1065 (Anno Hejira) and the commencement of the Holy T Var 

in Crete. 

It having come to the ears of the Saltan that some Maltese ships, 
as mentioned in the preceding year, had seized on the vessel of 
His Majesty’s chief eunuch going from Constantinople to Egypt/ 
the Sultan exerted himself with a view to taking vengeance 
on the infidels, and an expedition in the Mediterranean was 
ordered. 

It was resolved that Yusuf Pasha, formerly Sword-bearer, and 
one of the high officials in the Imperial Seraglio, who, leaving 
there had become Lord High Admiral, should be the commander of 
the Imperial fleet, and, by the wish of the Padishah, the title of 


* The Sultan Ibrahim at first wished to send armaments against the Knights of 
Malta, but he was persuaded not to attempt the conquest of Malta, which even the 
great Suleyman had failed to accomplish, but to wreak his vengeance on the Vene¬ 
tians who held Crete, a rioh island conveniently situated for annexation to Turkey, 
and who had permitted the Maltese to anchor with their Turkish prises on the 
south coast of that island. Venice was at peace with Turkey, and offered apologies, 
which the Turks pretended to accept, but only the better to surprise the Venetians. 
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Generalissimo of the land and sea forces was added to that of Lord 
High Admiral. In addition to these favours he was honoured by 
being made a son-in-law of the Sultan, and thus raised above his 
fellow statesmen. He was affianced to a daughter of His 
Majesty, two years of age, and orders were given for the betrothal 
presents to be prepared. The palace of Ibrahim Pasha, over¬ 
looking the Hippodrome, was repaired, and one or two charming 
royal pavilions, and a peerless upper chamber, were added to it. 
The arrangements for the betrothal were set about energetically, 
the roads were widened through which the presents would pass, 
and balconies in them which blocked the way were demo¬ 
lished. 

When His Excellency Yusuf Pasha was honoured with these 
favours and attentions, and was entrusted with such important 
matters, he at once set about making arrangements, and sent 
messengers to the two Kazi-Askers (the Supreme Judges of the 

army) with commands. The province of Roumelia was 

conferred on Kiuchuk Hasan Pasha, who had been removed from 
Bagdad, and he was sent that week to Salonica, to assemble the 
army of Roumelia, and to await the Lord High Admiral on the 
coast of Benefshe. Murad Agha, the Kiaya of the Janissaries 
from Zagherji-Bashlik, coming from Bagdad, was appointed to 
the expedition, in the stead of the Agha of the Janissaries; and 
Samsounji-Bashi Ibrahim Agha, Khaski Ali Agha, with other 
colonels of the Janissaries, were ordered to join it. One of the 
Vezirs also, Bosnavi Koja Mousa Pasha, was sent with the expedi¬ 
tion, to be a companion and coadjutor to the Commander-in-Chief, 
so that they might manage the war well. 

Hasan Pasha proceeded to Salonica and summoned and assembled 
the commanders of Roumelia. Upwards of fifty merchant vessels 
were hired from these parts, laden with provisions for the above 
troops, and sent before the Imperial ships. Ninety men-of-war 
and Sates * came to Salonica, and fifty vessels to Cheshme, and 
anchored in the harbours; and these ships were loaded with ammu¬ 
nition—fifteen thousand quintals of gunpowder, fifty thousand 


* A kiii'l of vessel now onfc of fashion. 
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iron balls, and fifty pieces of cannon, pick-axes, oars, and other 
armoury implements, and innumerable siege requisites. 

The naval commanders, the advanced-guard of the Holy War, in 
the meanwhile, began to come and prostrate themselves in the 
Majestic presence of the Generalissimo, Amongst these, the sons 
of Mimi Pasha, leaving Rhodes for Constantinople, while on their 
way, having reached the port of the island of Eskeri, one of the 
Mediterranean islands, encountered a Maltese vessel from that 
port carrying thirty-six infidels, captured it, and put the accursed 
(wretches) in chains, after overcoming them with the sword. They 
then took the ship in tow, brought her to the Generalissimo, and 
received dresses of honour, and other favours. This episode was 
regarded as a happy omen of victory. 

Orders were sent to the regencies of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, 
and letters from the Grand Vezir, saying that there would be an 
expedition to the Mediterranean in the spring, and that they should 
all be ready with their ships and join the Imperial fleet. The 
people of the regencies, on being invited to the Holy War, were in 
a state of great ebullition, and answered that they were ready to 
serve the Sultan with body and soul, and were awaiting the arrival 
of the Generalissimo. 

The Padishah, taking a great interest. in the preparations for 
sea, and the affairs of the expedition, honoured the Imperial dock¬ 
yard every day with his presence, exerted himself about the ships 
of the fleet and the siege requisites being got ready, and carefully 
attended to naval and military matters. On Wednesday, the 22nd 
of the month of Safer, about the time of afternoon prayer, the officers 
and colonels of the Janissaries were invested with war dresses of 
honour, and then immediately orders were given to start. The Lord 
High Admiral, Yusuf Pasha, also sailed for the Mediterranean on 
Sunday, the 4th of Babbi-ul-Evvel, with a large fleet and great 
rejoicings on the expedition, said to be, to Malta. On their arriving 
at the island at Scio, the Bey of Rhodes, Ibrahim Bey, known as 
Kara Khoja, was sent, with eight fine galleys, for the ships in the 
harbour of Salonica, and notice was given for them to assemble in 
the harbour of Kizil Hissar. On entering Scio, Ahmed Pasha, 
Commiinder-in-Chief of Anatolia, came, with the Beys of Sivas, 
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Karamania and Anatolia, to do homage, and had favours bestowed 
on them. On the 25th of Rebbi-ul-Evvel the troops from Anatolia 
embarked, and with forty Saics anchored in the harbour of Scio. 
After eight days’ rest they proceeded to Kizil Hissar harbour. On 
their way a great storm arose, and the ships were scattered and 
thrown in disorder. Veli Bey, the Bey of Mytelene, proceeded and 
directed all to assemble at a place called Termish, and in three 
days forty-nine vessels came together. The Commander-in-Chief 
of Roumelia, Hassan Pasha, also, with the troops from his province, 
on the 24th of Rebbi-ul-Evvel, began to move. The troops from 
Roumelia passed Kizil Hissar, and on the first of the month 
of Rebbi-ul-Akhir came to the shores of Termish, and, with 
ninety-eight vessels and a large quantity of stores and ammunition, 
joined the Imperial fleet. 

The next day a halt was ordered, and early in the morning 
Yusuf Pasha, disembarking from his galley, all the noble com¬ 
manders of the Musselman army, together with the “ Mirmiran ” 
(Lt.-General), Hassan Pasha, came into a large tent and had the 
honour of kissing the hein of the Generalissimo’s garment (paying 
their respects) and receiving Imperial favours. The august Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief encouraged every one of them, and incited them to 
the Holy War. . . 

Kara Batak Bey, of Coron, embarking on board his frigate, cap¬ 
tured a ship from Crete, and bringing it to the Lord High Admiral 
had a dress of honour conferred on him. The twelve infidels who 
were on board of her were put to the oars (condemned to the 
galleys). The next day they moved on, and when opposite the 
coast of Benefshe a mighty wind arose. Although it was favour¬ 
able, it was so violent that the fleet put into harbour, and some 
Saics and store-ships (barges) rowed for Cape Mania. Some 
of the commanders who were at sea, finding it impossible to put 
into harbour, fell off to the island of Cerigo. 

While they were regretting that they were separated from the 
Generalissmo, by the grace of God they fell in with a fine ship sent 
from Venice to the assistance of Crete, which was full of gunpowder 
and cannon-balls, bullets, bombs, muskets and matches, which 
they captured without fighting; which was really a blessed omen. 
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r l here were several unbelievers in the ship who were put to the 
oars (condemned to the galleys). 

Orders had been given to the members of the expedition to 
prepare for a war with Malta. The troops landed and went into 
tents, and they fastened the vessels of the Imperial fleet. 
While there, Abdur-Rahman Pasha, the governor of Tripoli and 
Tunis, came with eight galleys and a great lot of men, and joined 
the fleet. The commanders of Morocco, and their sea-captains, and 
the officers of the Janissaries, had dresses of honour bestowed on 

them.While everybody was under the impression that they 

would start from the port of Navarino for the open sea, the admirals 
and captains were summoned, and an Imperial Decree produced and 
explained to them ordering them to proceed on an expedition to 
Crete. The secret was thus divulged, and they then started 
straight to Cape Canea, for the conquest of Crete. 

It happened fortunately that, by the favour of God, the weather 
being fine and the wind favourable, the vessels of the fleet were not 
at all separated from one another; they sailed majestically and im¬ 
posingly that day, and at night anchored near the island of Cerigo. 
The next day they sailed again about the time of the afternoon 
prayer, and on their reaching the desert island, called Siklaya, in 
the vicinity of Crete, some infidel scouts made it known to Crete by 
smoke that the fleet was coming. In the evening the mountains 
of Crete were discernible, and lanterns were lit on board the ships. 
The wind being strong the army of the Moslems immediately 
anchored on the shore of Crete. Then at once the aforementioned 
captain of a frigate, Kara Batak Bey, turned about and went to the 
island of Sekliya to gain intelligence of the enemy's movements, 
and two of the infidel scouts were killed in fight and four taken 
alive. 

That day the Moslem army, with the Generalissimo, landed on 
the shore, and immediately demolished the villages and houses of 
the unbelievers, and a few infidel heads rolled before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On Saturday, early in the morning, they rounded 
Cape Kilij, and anchored in a place like a harbour, between Todori 
and Crete, and disembarked. The infidels did not show their 
heads. The Governor-general of Roumelia, Hasan Pasha, with 
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the troops from Roumelia, and the Kiaya of the Janissaries, 
Mourad Agha, and Samsounji Bashi Ibrahim Agha, at the head of 
the Janissaries, after having taken out ammunition from the ships, 
proceeded, in the evening, in the direction of the Fort of Canea, 
for the siege of which orders had been given. They went on that 
night, but rested from midnight until morning. During that time 
a report was spread that the enemy had come up, and until it was 
announced that it was without foundation, several shots were 
fired. The next day, between the two prayer times, the Moslems 
descended on the hills near the stone bridge opposite the castle of 
Canea, and while the unbelievers in this part were enjoying them¬ 
selves, decked out in their finest clothes, quite free from anxiety, in 
the vineyards and gardens, our victorious troops suddenly put a 
stop to their joy, took enormous lots of booty, much wealth and 
many prisoners. But, by one of the merciful arrangements of the 
Commander-in-Chief, when the peasants captured by the Turkish 
troops, and the women and children of the villages were brought in, 
he rewarded the brave soldiers, but set their prisoners free, and 
forbade the troops to set the country on fire, or to cut down trees or 

to kill captives.The inhabitants of the country who heard 

of this clemency on the part of the Commander-in-Chief, came from 
all parts to the camp and served it with provisions, and were well 
disposed to the Moslem army, and agreeable to the island becoming 
theirs.* 


* It appears that the native population hated the rule of the Venetians, and were 
not unwilling to change masters. See Creasy’s “ History of the Ottoman Turks,” 
vol. ii., p. 25. 
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THE TAKING OF AYA-TODORI. 

z ss / jAo f. d-A 4 CL >/‘ 3 ^ 

7 C ^1* ^Ua»- ji Ik sjJo^I 5 jyJ> 3 sjJLifla 

StijiCi viljdAila. CLliU** j&itjAst ddCwtJ IjJ jc£ 

sAti/ 6 ««' M C s c ^i; , J 13 ^!;^ ^ U '— W j^) 

jJjl ,_5 Aj 1 8 junto 17 <ttJ ^jLs- j f j th\ Jksfa l6 j+A, 15 <)JIjjMta. 

Jy* VA ** 22 fS~) '-tti ^ttULnW *°ia>Ur< <*£ <ui» U uj 

. 1 cSt-Ai.***' * ^<hAa 3 t AtcU 
SiXJb mmo JoL^-aJ 

^t^JjUicl 31 <UX>\X* j>j *&di L_jjb ^ 

37 ax«»ji 3 ^CwJ 35 £4>s>- ^wjyuJ && 1 I 5 ^cl&1 33 ^mj<l*.U>- 

<dJLwy 1 ^LAjl^- ,^<;JLm*£- <fac^ KJ>iPo^j fjiSjyla JlahX< 

^ tik ^ «U J Ult «X>40-1 AAwU! 


(1) A. Mudevver, ‘ round.’—(2) A. Saghvr, ‘ smalt;’ put in the feminine by the 
addition of < to agree with ijij* jezire, an island, which is feminine.—(3) A. Taro }., 

‘ side, direotion.’—(4) Yalin, ‘ bare, naked.’—(5) Or L> kaya, ‘rock.’—(6) A. Hisar, 

‘ a fort, castle.’—(7) A. Metin, ‘ strong, firm.’—(8) P. NigkSban, or nigiah- 

ban, ‘ a guardian, protector.’—(9) A. Shekl, ‘ form.’—(10) A. Falsi, ‘ situated.’— 
(11) P. Diwar or douwar, ‘ a wall;’ T. ^r^ys diwarji, ‘ a bricklayer.’—(12) A. Arz, 

‘ breadth.’—(13) A. Dira, the Turkish yard (30 inches).—(14) A. Irtifa, ‘ height.’ 
—(15) P. Khusrevanf, ‘ princely, royal,’ from jj-a, khusrev, ' a prince.’—(16) Bod- 
yemez (j~> Jt), ‘of large calibre,’ ‘ oulverine.’—(17) A. Zakhair, ‘provisions.’— 
(18) P. Malamal, ‘ full.’—(19) P. Balater, ‘ higher.’—(20) A. Muhafiz, ‘ a protector, 
guardian, governor.’—(21) P. Ontside.— (22) P. Zirter. ‘lower.’—(23) A. 
Kharis, ‘ drinking,’ ‘ who drinks.’—(24) P. Enderoun, ‘ interior.’—(25) A. Kabze, 
4 the grip of the hand;’ ‘handle (of a sword).’—(26) A. Teskhir, ‘ conqnest.’ — 
(27) A. Vasil, ‘arriving.’—(28) P. Khaksar, ‘vile, contemptible.’—(29) A. Musha- 
hede etmek, ‘ to see, observe.’—(30) A. Muhasere, ‘ to beBiege.’—(31) A. Metanet, 
‘ strength, firmness.’— (32) A. Itimad, ‘ confidence.’— (33) A. JumU, • all.’— 
(34) Inmek, ‘ to descend.’— (35) Jem olmak, ‘ to assemble.’— (36) P. Leshker, 
‘ troops.’—(37) A. Kudoum, ‘ approach.’—(38) A. MunUzir,' expecting, awaiting.’— 
(39) P. Kamkiar, ' successful, fortunate.’—(40) A. Mira-liwa, ‘ a major-general,’ or 
a governor of corresponding rank.— (41) Ycnichcri, ‘ Janissary.’ 
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^ J 

aIj) JLx£$ ^j9j*o j >J+1 , cAxlul ^Ji^-Ia*i dlol 

J 1 ^ ^jZtlsA 6 6 sJo/i'^'y 4 <sjuU« jLa*. 

juaw ^ ^lc ^IaaaoI a j^jjS ^ a. >i——. 

* AH ^<6 S'*® It t ^cL-i 1 ^^AjJ i C y C » m , f* j^J ^l-AO j ^ 

UJbjJ ^JUoa- ^A-A ^bjjul ^aCa®. u LUo j j l_Jjla ^Aijls ^ol 

l^l Ji—u i <Ao^ fofols t ^<5'&£jX£\) t__J^Aj| x)y ^c 

ii^J^jy ^Ai ^A^djjL* J ^AjJAC^AJ l__>jAjl IjJial , 

(Jjl jjjb® |_yAJjl AA*>j»aj 4>Iawj I ^w.1 Ao 

A '“r’j^ 23 ^bjli *Ajjl4AAjl 22 <t!!^iv <JjA*iil C-Jjiljl 21 ^i-1 l_>^3 

28 j*,lsrl X=j,-ai 27 |»lcl <-r!j‘V.' 28 |*}? a *;^=“' 

J£ilxj>- j j* *—Jjljl \J*$' * jjA^SLi- j[sA ^JoJSjtj) 

l_Jj!l 36 <£< f l« ^U«^} j> ^AA^JuU Aa I-_>^ l^Lfl*. ^fiJLxi t'iLi-Aj 
l__?*Aol JkiJ^C. 8A£joA ji^&ju foils a s IK 

(1) Tirabolowa, ‘Tripoli.’—(2) Sandal, ‘a Bhip’s boat.’—(3) A. Sahil, ‘ shore.’— 
(4) P. Miyan, ‘ middle.’— (5) Varmak, ‘ to arrive,’ ‘ to go on furlough,’ • to go 
olose to ;’ Kojaye varmak, ‘ to get married.’— (6) P. Bala, ‘ high.’— 

—(7) A. Jidal, ' fighting, quarreling.’—(8) A. Kabz etmek, ' to seize.’—(9) Al es- 
tabah, ‘ in the morning.’—(10) P. Shenbe, * Saturday.’—(11) A. Rebi‘, ‘ the spring 
season ;’ the name of two Muhammedan lunar months, the first called Rebi u’l-Evvel, 
and the other Rebi ‘ u’l-akhir .— (12) P. Rezm, ‘ oombat.’— (13) Bashtarda, or 
‘ a galley.’— (14) A. Iktida, ‘ following, imitating.’— (15) Kadirgha, ‘ a galley.’— 
(16) Maghouna, ‘a barge.’—(17) A. Soda, ‘sound.’—(18) P. Asimon, 1 the heavens, the 
sky, a ceiling.’— (19) Peiveste, P. adj., ‘ reaching, attaining;’ T. adv. ‘uninterrup¬ 
tedly.’—(20) Beman ol-saat, ‘ immediately, at once.’— (21) Ikhraj olumak, ‘ to bo 
taken out, extracted.’—(22) Handle etmek, ‘to direct against.’—(23) Ghazi, ‘a 
champion of the faith.’—(24) A. Ghairet, ‘ zeal.’—(25) Bit oghonrdan, ‘ all at onoo, 
all together.’—(26) A. Httjoum, ‘ attaok.’—(27) Alam (pi. of ^ alem), ‘ flags, stan, 
dards.’—(28) P. Nusret enjam, ‘ viotorious.’—(29) Nasb, ‘ setting up.’—(30) A. Me 1 -, 
ijous, • despairing.’—(31) P. Bi, ‘ without;’ din, A. ‘religion;’ bi-din, ‘an atheist, 
irreligious person.’—(32) P. HMkiar, ‘orafty,’ ‘ a knave.’—(33) P. Kiunghtrr, 
‘ crevvlated battlements of a oastle,’ ' a small tower,’ ‘ a hill-top, peak,’ ‘ the 
summit.’—(84) A. Mubarek, ‘ blessed;’ but with the Persian privative particlo 
li so before it, it means just the reverse, i. e., ‘ aooursed.’—(35) A. begat, ‘ white.* 
— (86) A. Makrama ( mahrama), ‘a pocket-handkerchief.’—(37) A. hdiham, - a 
crowd, multitude.' 
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Ji>Af ‘"iSAyJ 29 tt )''*«; 28 C^»“J; AJ^Lli- 26 ^Uw5 


(1) A. Erbab-zelal, ' people in error.’—(2) Fir or etrnefc, ‘ to flee.’—(3) P. Amade, 
’ prepared.’—(4) Laghem, * a mine.’— (5) AtesA, • fire.’— (6) Zir-zimin, * a sub¬ 
terranean place.’—(7) A. Al/Zafc, ‘the heavens.’—(8) P. Pertab, ‘a jump.’— 
(9) Kebab, • roaBt meat.’— (10) P. Birian, • roasted.’— (11) A. Kiram (pi. of ^ijS. 
kerim), ‘ noble.’—(12) A. Liam (pi. of ,«M leim), ‘ blameable, vile, base, worthless.’ 
— (13) A. Ejsam (pi. of r -*. jism), ‘ bodies.’— (14) A. ToumS, ‘prey-food.’— 
(15) P. Rachnedar, ‘pierced, rent, breached.’—(16) A. Zafr-karin, ‘whose com¬ 
panion is victory,’ i. e. ‘ victorious.’—(17) P. DeUrane, ‘ valiant.’—(18) P. Yekser, 
‘ all at once, all together.—(19) P. Tigh, ‘ a sword, dagger,’ ‘ the prow of a caique,’ 
‘ a sun-beam.’—(20) P. Abdar, ‘ watered,’ ‘ tempered,’ ‘ lustrous.’—(21) P. Kelle, 
‘the head, pate;’ T. Qhiulle, ‘ a cannon-ball, a shot;’ P. Kiule, ‘a cap, spire.’ 

_(22) P. Feravan, ‘ abundant.’—(23) P. Bahadir, ‘ a hero.’—(24) P. Shadman (or 

ali shad (shaz), or shadan), ‘ delighted, merry, happy.’—(25) A. Badu, • after¬ 
wards.’—(28) A. Safa, ‘ purity,’ ‘ freedom from care,’ ‘ enjoyment;’ jtU. ^U-, safayi- 
khatir, ‘ peace of mind, without anxiety or scruple.’—(27) Leman, 1 a harbour.’— 
(28) A. Rabat, ‘ repose, comfort.’—(29) P. Resan, ‘ which brings.’—(30) P. Asoude, 
‘ at rest, tranquil.’ 


Translation. 

A little island, three or four miles round, near to the island of 
Crete which has two strong forts, built on the solid rock, a mile 
apart, one on each side of it, which are called the Castles of Aya 
Todori, stands like a sentinel near the district of Canea. The 
breadth of the walls was fifty yards and the height twelve, and 
each of them was full of enormous heavy cannon and ammunition, 
and provisions. These two ports, of which one, the higher, 
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defended the outside, and the other was near the interior sea, were 
captured in four hours. 

The vile unbelievers perceived that the Imperial fleet had 
reached the harbour, and they knew that it would besiege them. 
Believing in the strength of the lower fort, they all descended 
and collected there, and awaited the approach of the Moslem 
troops. 

The Commander-in-Chief, after having despatched troops in the 
night in the direction of Canea, disembarked the Governor of 
Amasia, Ahmed Pasha, and the Bey of Terhale, Ahmed Bey, and a 
portion of the Janissaries and of the Tunisian and Tripoli troops, 
and sent them in boats to the shore of the mountain of the afore¬ 
said island. They came in the night to the upper fort, and seeing 
the gates open captured it immediately, without firing a shot. The 
next morning, which was Saturday, the 28th of Rebi-ul-akhir, the 
champions of the Faith besieged the lower fort and fired cannon 
and muskets at it from two sides. The Commander-in-Chief also, 
joining in the combat, fired guns from his galley at the fort. The 
other commanders followed his example and fired such a number 
of shots from the galleys and barges, that the report reached 
up to the heavens. Immediately two guns were taken out of the 
galleys and turned against the fort, and thereupon our champions 
coming all at once, stormed the castle. On the infidels seeing them 
raise our victorious standards, despairing of safety, one crafty 
villain, coming to the front of the battlements, waving a white 
handkerchief in his accursed hand, cried : “ Come on ! the castle is 
yours: take it 1 Our champions attacked, and on their arriving 
at the place in crowds all the misguided unbelievers but one fled 
inside ; a mine was sprung, which they had previously prepared 
for this place near the gate, which sent those who were above it, 
or near it, some flying into the air, and burnt some like roast 
meat. Many bodies of our noble warriors, and of the vile unbelievers, 
became the prey of fire. 

A breach having been made in the wall of the castle, our 
victorious troops took it bravely by storm, and the infidels in it 
were put to the sword. Their heads were brought into the presence 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who munificently rewarded the bravo 
soldiers. After that the Imperial fleet comfortably mcored in 
the Bay of Aya Todori without anxiety. 
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THE SIEGE OF CANE A. 

, q%. tS haIamLw *t*ij 
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U5"^ ^ ^ t3P?^ **Ail tS^jj ‘ ^ ji$A&ijso 

(1) A. Fas/, ‘description.’—(2) A. Mezbour, ‘aforementioned.’—(3) A. Btna, 
‘ building.’— (4) A. Akl, ‘ intellect.’— (5) A. Oakela, * people of intellect.’— 
(6) A. Kasir, ‘ deficient.’— (7) P. Rou-i-zemin, ‘ the face of the earth.’— 
(8) P. Manend, ‘ like.’—(9) A. Memalik-i-mahrousi, ‘the well-defended dominions,’ 
i. e. Turkey,’—(10) A. Tar*, ‘ a fashion, way.’—(11) A. Imaret, ‘ being in a state 
of cultivation or good repair,’ ‘ any public building,’ ‘ a kind of soup-kitohen for 
the poor.’— (12) A. Bunyan, ‘ building.’— (13) A. Bezl-i-makdoor, ‘ doing one’s 
utmost.’—(14) A. Mertebe, ‘ a degree.’—(15) Istihkiam, ‘ solidity;’ eaUKr"' istihkiamat, 
‘ fortifications.’—(16) P. Gherchi or gherche, • although,’ * it is true.’—(17) A. Irtifa, 
‘ heights.’—(18) A. Vusat, ‘ extend.’—(19) A. At!a, pi. of j«Is kala, ‘ a fort, castle.’ 
—(20) A. Muteber, ‘ respectable.’—(21) A. Gha'iri mukerrer, ' not repeated, unique.’ 
—(22) A. Fait, ‘ situated (is).’—(23) A. Burj, ‘ a tower.’—(24) A. Refi, ‘ high.’— 
(25) A. Vusat, ‘ extent.’—(26) Irtifa, ‘ heights.’—(27) Benzimek, ‘ to resemble.’— 
(28) Balyemez, ‘ large (cannon).’—(29) A. Arz,‘ breadth.’—(30) Atli,‘a horseman.’— 
(31) P. Hemrikiab, ‘ abreast.’—(32) Reftar, ‘ going’—(33) Dolma, ‘ anything filled 
iu.’—( 34 ) p, r«<«. 1 high.’—(35) Youkari, ‘ up, upwards, the upper part.’ 
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j ,*1 x jJk> 

^AJ§J J**+1 ^4XwLaL1 AJ'w^am 1 &£ ^&J^O 

^C)j 2$iX*J ^u\j] <idj 1 ^JkjyiD X^>-L^ 2 

l7 JJ °U 16 «/s^ ^ a ^J ^ S^JotJ j U ^ 13 ^ 

^ lyX)!y£ L— J& } 

23fc — 5 ^?' <o _/**& 22 ^^ 21 «^j,l*^ ^ ^ ^i^ 6 20 ^><u^i 19 <w^ii^- 

L*1 ^ { m S^^ i ^ L-Jjls ^ <KaJ ^Jjl <X>3 ^ 

d" ^i^A-xlal ^jLaAaII ^gM<J _j^\ ^ -* 1 -^- 

^aIoc 31 ^b'.j &}jjd »jjU*A3 30 id> j 29 L_j^ji <d,ji ^srl ^Aa^^jj 

^ <*i|j ^S^a* 2 j&»±a Jj5 

39 • 38 • • • „ 37 1 » 36 

d)ji- &h j,j& 

• J tX#*A-4k)J^ I 

^.aUi’ ^ <J^ 5J -^J jY* *£ i 2 J^)f* i 4l cijjaj “U^ci. 

^Al£j ^ _^J UJ^liU 49 Jfj^ji- 48 J*a> A 4,7 j>*. !l£& rfjt^tti-J 4 °JUj 


(1) Te'ssir etmek, ‘to hare effect.’—(2) Muretteb, ‘ arranged.’—(3) P. Sengin, 
‘stone.’—(4) P. Trashide, ‘ hewn, cut.’—(5) Tabia, ‘a redoubt.’—(6) A. Burouj, 

* towers.’— (7) Youje, * tall j’ obsolete or provincial.— (8) A. XJrouj , ‘ ascent.*— 
(9) Sachma, ‘ small shot.’—(10) A. Muhafezd, ‘ defence.’—(11) P. Kiushe, * a corner.’ 
—(12) Khaki, ‘earthen, earthly.’—(13) Dagh, ‘a mountain, hill, mound.’— 
(14) A. Jemia (or U,.-*. jemian), ‘ all together.’—(15) A. Ber, 1 the land.’—(16) A. 
Balir, • the sea.’—(17) A. Nazir, ‘ looking to, or one who looks at or over; a director 
or overseer.’— (18) Vaz olounmak, ‘ to be placed.’—(19) A. Jewanib, ' sides.’— 
(20) A. Erbaa, ‘ four.’—(21)' P. Kiuhsar, ‘ a hill distriot.’— (22) Alt, ‘ the space 
underneath.*—(23) A. Mujewef ( mujevj ), ‘ hollow.’— (24) A. KoubbS, ‘ a dome, 
vault, arch.’—(25) P. Ender, ‘ in, inside.’—(26) A. Makhzen, ‘ a magazine, store* 
house, cellar.’—(27) A. Jeniib, ‘ a side.’—(28) A. Latif, * pleasant.’—(29) Ghirmek, 

* to enter.’—(30) Yint, ‘ yet, still,’—(31) A. Nazir, ‘ looking to, or over.’—(32) P. 
Kiarghir ( kiavghir ), ‘ built of brick or stone.’—(33) Kowrshown, ‘ lead, a bullet.’— 
(34) Eurtmek, ‘to oover.’—(35) Tersani, ‘dookyard, arsenal.’—(36) P. Rou-i-zemin, 
‘the face of the earth.’—(37) A. Nazir, ‘a peer, equal.’—(38) A. Khazind, ‘treasure.’— 
(89) Sarf olownmak, ‘ to be spent.’—(40) A. Khusousa, ‘especially.’—(41) A. Buyout 
(pi. of Wit), ‘ a house.’—(42) A. Serai, ■ a palace.’— (43) A. Safi, • pure.’— 
(44) Mermer, ‘ mnrble.’—(45) Shidad, ‘ strong ’ (pi. of JiOA Shedid ).—(46) A. Bina,' a 
building.’—(47) P. Kiashand, ‘ a hall, large apartment.’—(48) A. Kasr, ‘ a castle ’— 
(49) A. Khawarnak is the name of a castle often alluded to as the type of a magni¬ 
ficent edifice. It was built, in Babylonia, for King Bebram, by Numan-ben-Muzir. 
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Jj£ lS j i3'V"! 3 %f a '> 

ZiL&XA 8tjJ>i>J«l ddx-*Jjl ^ l&l j Jl^«( 

l^£j ijwjilo jjA»- jl J-£lb u,'2j£1 j jjfjIiOli- iUa- ti~S> 

17 ^« 16 eJi'jii- jha*. , ^AjGj! 15 y 'iij 14 (_}^W s^Ij 

V-^J j ^jCi] ^jZ+x :i (j-^e j i w ,“"J ejj' 

t • • ■ • j ^8AJ>,m 

^ BJ^JuSm* J^J tS ^ gl f t < JS^J 1 J ^L^oa^o 8'v« y^«3> 
L^^jlMib -t>—■S-i.i"* l} tlxlj jAj| f. ^Lxoll , ^ln , cdol 
icl SJ^lcsr* J wile.- 28 (_jyoU 27 (»iar < j 26 euUj 24 ( _jU ^.i-J 

i_>jK Sa &}j6'j&' f fe f>)j~> ^fS ^JpL>\ yj.! LlAj8^J^*1 i! *jy<a 
jtji '-r > }f. } (J“^ % J' i . 32 ^^ t -r J ^ 3 ^ ^ jJjI 31 ,ja>y& tCl*. 

}jj) s-^^J (.y 6 ^ t_r^ 33 li ,^J / LA*U— ^VJ |*i> hi 

“*U*> j Ul^ jJjI 39 b^ , 38 urfl ^ 37 8^1 33 jj^ *J6j) 3 

j^} f*o 8t)^ll , o ■ Aii-C ^jlc f&jm 

(1) A. Musanna, ‘made with art.’—(2) P. Cheehme, ‘a fountain, a spring.’— 
(3) A. Bsu'afc (pi. of ijy* souk), ‘ a street of shops.’—(4) A. Dekakin (pi. of 
dukia/n), ‘ a shop,’— (5) A. Khalk, ‘ people.’— (6) A. Ashab, ‘ possessors.’— 
(7) A. Emwal (pi. of JU mal), ‘ wealth, riches.’—(8) A. Ehl, * a person connected 
with anything.’—(9) A. Jemal, ‘ beauty.’—(10) A. Marouf, ‘ known.’—(11) A. Mu- 
yesser, • facilitated ’ (by God).—-(12) A. Had, ‘ a limit.’—(13) P. Biroun, ‘ out of, 
beyond.’—(14) P. Ghvranbaha, ‘heavy in price.’—(15) P. Daftar, ‘ a register, list.’ 
—(16) A. Hendek, ‘ a ditch, moat.’—(17) A. Umk, ‘ depth.’—(18) A. Ekser, ‘ruoBt.’ 
—(19) P. Leb, ‘ the lip, edge, brink.’—(20) P. Sengh trashidJ, ‘ hewn stone.’— 
(21) P. Seh, ‘ three;’ seh-shenbeh, ‘ Tuesday.’—(22) A. Raziran, the Syro-Boman 
month of June.’—(23) Dughmek, ‘ to beat, ctanonade, bombard.’—(24) P. Pax, ‘ the 
foot.’—(25) Sebat, ‘ firmness.’—(26) Friar, • gravity.’—(27) A. Muhkem, ‘strong, firm.’ 
—(28) Basmak, ‘ to press, to tread.’—(29) A. Kusour, ‘ deficiency,’ ‘ a fault, defect.’ 
—(30) Tophane, ‘ an artillery arsenal.’—(31) A. Tahris, ‘ inciting.’—(32) Saika, ‘ a 
thunderbolt,’ The Persian termination jlj bar means ‘ which pours forth, er rains.’ 
Thus the compound word saika-bar signifies ‘ thunderbolt casting.’—(33) P. Sipahi, 

‘ a soldier, a spahi.’ This word is that from which our word * sepoy’ has been cor¬ 
rupted.—(34) A. Shehid, ‘a martyr.’—(35) A. Erkian, ‘pillars’ (of the State).— 
(36) A. Rirz, "an amulet or charm.’—(37) A. llahi, ‘divine.’—(38) A. Masoun, 
•protected.’—(39) Mahfouz, ‘preserved.’— (40) A. Lvhourn (pi. lahm, ‘ flesh.’— 
(41) A. Dema, ‘blood.’—(42) A. Shuheda, ‘witnesses, martyrs.’—(43) A. Elhas, 
‘clothes.’—(44) P. Aloude, ‘ stained.’ 
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^ g j»i) yiiJ ^\jAo £) , cAl/ £*jl iAjAw- 

yjj! ^JAit ) ^a[ec A, 4 Jax 3 ^Ail* y IjSj&S (J 3 " 0 

^lijl ^Jij^l3jMt f ^>J S—mJ^,3ujSl3 ^M-JX-0 HAl-M&CVb &BA&- 

v)''tA 3 uf^j' 6 \J (^jbl j*j )J k -r J jj^ l 5 J ?' 3 ^ bib 

\J^- Jl )yt s <-*■*!; *# 8 ( j-- JU *%’ \J^y aA ^ > A ; J Vi^ 3 t/"' <-c/" c 

r UJI ; Xc- 1 Ail*] jA ^ >3 ^CjC***£ lt E -13 

^Alsc'* y 8^y£ 3 ILyJi ^jijAiul X*xj> 3jy~j< 

^1-J.i- 15 * S ylj/*’ t_/“^ i-LUj^ljjb tc! ,_£jJjjl 

2 °*_Jj^j«m 19 j^bl lit t>y« ^yALil 8 <Ui-^ (J'x* 17 *jlj|jJ 

t«—)^AA3U AU^I^AAJ « A j'dj—* , cAljl ^^ A?^ 

26 Sii*ji / , Jj 24 |4) Jj l Jblafjb 23 LoAiU tA^s- abliU UjJjy.jJli - ,_jA,j' 

I ^At <&)-*£»- bUo^aI? y sb-M , CiA,0 ,^3 

.... jL jJjI j*U 28 |*btOJfcl *£jl=»- 
%JiL,J 3 °i^t> ■ 9 | ^JU^s a> LLA^'jSt! ^flt) 

5^ lib’ sjUj ^ (^l^j 34 l _ J ^*3 ^SjI ^3Siji S \iALa* l—’jJjI i^sy^ 32 ^V 


(l) A. Barb, ‘a blow.’—(2) A. Shedid, ‘violent.’—(3) Seped, ‘a small open- 
monthed basket.’—(4) Bal'd,‘distant.'—(5) A. Mulhak, ‘joined,’ ‘an arm,’ ‘abranch 
of anything ’ (not trees or plants), • a patrol.’—(6) Tayin etmek, ‘ to appoint.’— 
(7) Sanjak, ‘ a flag, ensign, banner,’ * a minor province.’—(8) Eelissa, ‘ a chnroh.’— 
(9) Karaol (sometimes spelt Jjil ji karaghol), ‘ a picket, ontpost, gnard;’ »jU. J yjs 
karaghol khani, ‘ a gnard-house.’—(10) JErnr olounmak, • to be ordered.’—(11) A. 
Mahal, ‘ a place.’—(12) A. Mezbour, ‘ aforementioned.’—(13) Senghsar etmek, • to 
stone.’—(14) A. Khasaret, • damage.’—(15) Shirare, ‘ a spark.’—(16) P. Pas/i, * scat¬ 
tering.’ Thus Shirare-pash means ‘ whioh scatters sparks ’ (flaming).—(17) P. Per- 
vanS, 'a moth.’—(18) P. SoukhU, ‘ burnt.’—(19) liert, ‘forward,’—(20) Surrntk 
‘ to push, drive.’—(21) Ikdam etmek, ‘ to persevere, strive.’—(22) Tufenk (tufek), 
‘ a musket.’— (23) Mukademma, ‘ formerly, before.’— (24) A. Tel, • a hill.’— 
(25) A. Be/i, ‘ high.’—(26) A. Sabit, ‘ firm.’—(27) A. Kadm, ‘ a foot,’—(28) Ihti- 
mam, • exertion.’—(29) A. Hujovm, ‘attack.’—(30) P. Derd, ‘ ailment, pain, grief.’— 
(31) P. Derman, ‘a remedy j’ bi-derman, • incurable.’—(32) P. Chari, ‘a resource;’ 
joui, ‘ seeking.’—(33) A. Mimalik, ‘dominions.’—(34) Bazi, ‘ some.’ 
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JtMtS. jLjJul 2 *^X>jl£ iC'xjy- p\ jS.' 0 fi*\j 

iliyu J liJji S-^Jj\ib\ jdj" fjJLcji 8,1 jyOS* {ff) JjiwwC 

^ dj,b) yjj! J &Cjite S^U . cA> ^Ul.4 8AiiLoJ 

fjlijji 0 ^)jA )Jo jld^AAjI j*j3t* te&fAAJ (-.J.!yl 

L/y H-’}^ *Vy^ LjSsf*^ J klX> ^jic <£S}iJ )> 

L *- ** 1 ^|y** ^ W** ~-^“' 

8| j^ vjJ ^ i^J j <«»- j 

u_)jK 21 t*_yic iLl %l, id-oUc 8^a)ii,UuIkJ>J j*^ 19 i—Jjijyi ^Ij^j 
jS> jjjjl *L^*1 djUl ^o^_j1 j^v*"* J 24 'r J, y^' < 23 hJ*'* 22 *)j^ 

^Jl^* ^liLe , C^J<Xa1c d^4,l-ic StXSAA^l S^lt^jAW jyQ^. ^2lj 

yK 8jbj . 

ujyiy ^ 1^1 d^-« 8t^j&tXol t-djftAsa- 8^1 am^a* 

£*j' ^CmX ^L, _J ^ I—Jy^ls Z8 *$liij Jj! 

Jjj.fjS 8^lj,« i—jjtijJ 33 <J1> ^JuJki] 32 ^jyt>ji] <d>! 31 jjjjyj- 

JJi.i iliyJJj) J^jjj “ ^*8 AAA- jf^A-c j 

(1) P. Name, ‘a letter.’— (2) A. Tahrik, ‘to urge.’—(3) A. Meshghoul, ‘ busy.’— 
(4) A. Mahsour ,‘ besieged.’—(5) A. Mikdar, ‘ a portion, a bit.’—( 6 ) A. La-jerem, • with¬ 
out fail, in any case.’— : (7) Yatmak, ‘to lie.’—( 8 ) Jem olmak, ‘to be collected, 
assembled.’—(9) Yum, ‘ illusion.’—(10) A. Tedbir, ‘arrangement, management.’— 
(11) A. Tatik, ‘ a road, a way.’— (12) A. Shevleet, ‘ pomp.’—(13) A. Alat, ‘ imple¬ 
ments.’—(14) A. Harb, ‘ war.’—(15) P. Jebe, ‘ armour, arms.’— (16) P. Joushen, • a 
cuirass.’—(17) P. Ustuvar, ‘ firm, strong.’—(18) P. Peru a, • fear;’ Bi-perva, * fear- 

Ipsa,’_( 19 ) Eomak or koimak, ‘ to put, let.’—(20) A. Bari, 1 the Creator;’ a Turkish 

adverb meaning ‘ at least,’ ‘ just only.’—(21) A. Qhalib, ‘oonquering, a oonquerer.’— 
(22) P. Ghiuruh, ‘ people,’—(23) A. Mekrouh, ‘disgusting.’—(24) A. Maghloub, ‘con¬ 
quered.’—(25) A. Makar in, < close to, nigh to.’—(26) A. Meteris, ‘ an intrench- 
ment.’—(27) A. Eazir, ‘ ready.’—(28) Tujek, ‘a musket;’ tufeke toutmak, ‘to 
fusillade.’—(29) Dov/ndourmek, ‘ to turn, cause to turn.’—(30) Bourn iili, ‘ Ron* 
melia.’— (31) P. Khounriz, ‘ running with blood.’— (32) Erishmek, ■ to reach, come 

op.’_( 33 ) Katl etmek, ‘ to kill.’—(34) Mejrouh, * wounded.’—(35) Deukmek, ‘ to 

pour;’ or dughmek, ‘ to beat.’ 
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^ t i}jj t) wX«lLul j^awT ^Lk£'.~»- 

^biXio BJjI 

^(XJ^maC j^e l—Afi-As£ ^1$ ^ j JIAjAAmj BtXlac'* 

1 djUil^c &yv4>& ^L^x>jt5 <xLI ^1^3 CU^Ij ^Jl_A^ ^ >t) 

8«}y« L^" 4 ^ j^° 2 

<x^ 2 1)<Xm^-aK £*1^- ^c^L<c>- j jt^j 

^ 12 ^u ] ll y*^w«l» 10 Aajc« 1_itlCwii yws?^ jj'jo 

ij^* *^*4_y^ _/*« viAjjyjl*- I6 ^jujuI 15 <iL*>=>- (_yjj| 14 j»i> 

n ^jji ^U^ A$oJo) 21 tin u»T tsim Hr] 19 ^*^i 

^iXilj M <i0^li- L_>^Jo ^jl dbl t_Jjt> 


^UU %l£ _, ,U*. 26 j'a^U JsS “^T 

*£jyc\ jSi 1! i_g&J&*S j] ^[yo ^ >l s ^s ' , )i (jj^- 

(1) A. Berd, ‘coldness, oold.’—(2) P. Rustemani, ‘ Rustem-like;’ Eastern 
was a celebrated hero of romance. — (3) Mushahede etmek, ‘ to behold, see.’— 
(4) Bir-daha (generally spelt 1 »j j>), ‘again.’—(5) Jeraet etmek, ‘to have courage, 
be bold.’—(6) A. Misr, ‘ Egypt.’—(7) Boghaz, • the throat, windpipe,’ ‘ a defile, strait, 
channel, the month of a river,’ the Bosphorus par excellence. —(8) Pousou, ‘an 
ambush.’—(9) A. Jami, ‘a mosque.’—(10) A. Mated, *a place of worship.’— 
(11) A. Kadim, ‘ancient.’—(12) Changlik, ‘ a peal of bells’ (from chang, ‘a big 
bell’).— (13) TJjubi, ‘a wonder, miracle, prodigy.’—(14) A. Dehr, ‘an age.’— 
(15) A. Jumli, ‘ all.’—(16) A. EnbiyS, ‘ buildings.’—(17) P. Ser-efraz, ‘ eminent 
illustrious.’— (18) P. Mil, ‘ a landmark.’— (19) Zirwe, ‘ summit.’—(20) A. Solid 
‘a oross.’—(21) P. Ahenin, ‘of iron.’—(22) A. Fersekh, ‘a parasang,’ ‘an 
hour's journey on horseback at a walk.’— (23) P. Khak, ‘ the earth, ground.’— 
(24) Yeksar, ' level.’—(25) P. Ameden, * to oome, the coming.’—(26) A. Bi-imdad ; 
bi, * with;’ imdad, * help, succour.’—(27) A. Ghalebi, ‘ viotory.’—(28) A. Diyar, ‘a 
country, a district.’—(29) P. Perverdighiar, • God.’—(30) A. La jerem, ‘ without 
fail, in any case.’—(31) A. Oumow, ‘affairs.* 


F 
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7 jit- 6 j^ i—>j!jl s ^p!^o a ^L*ct?b j»lL\ (Jj&I ^.ujJ 

liJiWi 10 jb Jjp 'Wilkd *$ ±>J ^J! 

ViiSSij] 11 jyiLssr a^ols-* 0 C»U<)y>.iU>- Sii&i&xi A>j£ 

*JuUjJ <jL! Jj& 1 j'jJl tiUflJ jyi { j£j Lf i»lss& 

ijfjfi 0 viJJ^ol=r< CyjjS! hImaSjSS jft ey,i> ^<3 ^jJI 

St y£t3Juj)\ TStXXjMyif-S d*is AoI ylXclj oJUlw) fa}*jyGOf* 

jSs jL4srb JU^utC^td< j ^tjtj 

(-_>jj-ii>l IjjJ Lai CJyla/ t_>jl£ 16 C^>«1; SAxis <»__Oti\i 15 ^juj 

s tiac Lu ji i_>.tij1 if A i . *s <sLI j 19 libtii»- 18 ^ r Jkj ^ ‘JL^i"t 

J_ytis^ ^(Jy* Stills. U?1 ^LtiJjl J&iji 21 «—Sj^Co Sj_/ 
^tit>ii) . t ltiecl tijt^Mi Ic! ti^ljjl Stil j ^Lisc* 

jy^~ |^be aLI jiiAs j jiijii j jLiU <—jjar^ti^Ui’ jcLI 

^jIUJ txlll ^yo.t_jtUjl_ <r Uj.lic abU^Us- Kdj^jJu) Ij\i3jm 

«—>yiW W j\j> 28 ^V?“ 3 27 J& '~r > j‘)\ ^lyJl^b Jw«sl} j& tsSf 

&AmA& ULJji) ujtitcJLul jLhC yl (JVac^° ^JtXxij 

. 


(1) A. Tedbir, ‘ arrangement.’— (2) A. Bil jumle, ‘ altogether.’— (3) Muwafik, 

* agreeable to.’—(4) A. Takdir, ‘fate.’—(5) P. Kiar, ‘work, business.’—(6) hilar, 
‘ retrogression.’— (7) Tuz toutmak, ‘ to threaten.’—(8) A. Emir-ul-umera, • com¬ 
mander of commanders, Commander-in-chief.’—(9) A. Istilah, ‘ a technical way 
of speaking, a technical term.’—(10) A. Dor, ‘ a house;’ Milk, ‘ sovereignty, domi¬ 
nion;’ Dar-ul-Milk, ‘the seat of government, capital.’—(11) Tahkik etmek, ‘to 
ascertain, verify.’—(12) P. Endaz, ‘throwing;’ tufenk-endaz, ‘a musketeer.’— 
(13) A. Fedai, ‘ one who goes on a forlorn hope.’— (14) A. Istimalet, ‘ encourage¬ 
ment.’—(15) Subh el-Kiazib, ‘ the false dawn;’ also called vi'M *'jf Fejr-i-Eiazib, 
after which darkness is said to fall again, in contradistinction to the true dawn or 
break of day, called jjU jF fejr-i-Sadik. —(16) Rast ghelmek, ‘ to meet, encounter.’— 
(17) A. Kesret, ‘ quantity, abundance.’—(18) P. Tebr, ‘ battle-axe.’—(19) P. Kha- 
dengh, ‘an arrow.’—(20) P. Shemshir, ‘a sword.’—(21) Bozmak, ‘to spoil, defeat.’— 
(22) KiUjden gechmek, ‘ to put to the sword.’—(23) A. Tail (dawoul), ‘ a drum.’— 
(24) Arz etmek, ‘ to present, offer, submit.’— (25) Bi-avn, ' by the help.'— 
(26) A. Dor ul-Bevar, ‘ The House of Destruction ’ (hell).—(27) A. Tilal, ‘hills.’— 
(28) Jibal, ‘ mountains.’—(29) Firar, ‘ to flee, run away.’—(30) A. Mijal, ‘ power, 
ability.’—(31) AnjaJc, * only, but.’ 
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Translation. 

Description of the Castle of Canea .—The construction of this 
castle is such that the cleverest man cannot describe it, for there is 
nothing like it on the face of the earth; and in the Ottoman 
dominions a castle of this kind does not exist. The Lords of Venice 
for four hundred years had done their utmost in building and 
improving this fortress, and thus fortified and strengthened it most 
perfectly. Although there are many fortresses in the Imperial 
dominions equal to it in height, extent and strength, the fashion 
of this noble fortress is unique. It is situated in a level place, its 
circuit being as large as Galata, and has seven lofty towers, each of 
which resembles a fortress in extent and height; and is provided 
with twenty heavy cannons apiece. The breadth of the walls, which 
take a thousand fighting men, is such that seven horsemen can ride 
abreast on them, and then in the filled-in ground in the wall twenty 
horsemen can ride side by side. From the high battlements of the 
said wall, upwards, there are ten yards of raised ground, which, in 
case of fighting there, neither cannon nor anything else can have 
any effect upon. And there are nine redoubts with strongly built 
walls of hewn stone, bigger than the other towers, which reach up 
to the sky, and defend the city with fifteen heavy cannon apiece. 
Then, at their two corners two mounds of earth have been raised, 
which look on the towers and the redoubts, and land and sea. In 
each of them twenty enormous, valuable cannons have been placed, 
which defend the four sides. The space underneath these mounds 
is all hollow, and vaults within vaults, which are magazines for powder 
and cannon balls. As regards the sea-side of the fortress, it is a 
pleasant harbour surrounded by gigantic walls, which only a galley 
can enter, and then again at its entrance there are big cannon com¬ 
manding the sea. And there are twenty shot-proof arsenals, 
arched over with stone or brick, which have not their like on 
the face of the earth, on each of which much treasure has been 
expended ! 

In particular there are houses and palaces inside the city which 
are of pure marble, fine buildings and princely halls, compared to 

f 2 
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which the famed palace of Khawarnak is nothing, artistic fountains 
and streets and shops, the like of which men’s eyes have never 
beheld. The inhabitants are renowned for their wealth and beauty. 
After the conquest of the town, the magazines which fell into our 
hands were innumerable. Three hundred and ninety-five valuable 
cannon alone were registered. Outside the fortress the depth of 
the moat is fifteen yards and its width seventy-five, and most of the 
edge of the moat is of hewn stone. 

The attack of the fortress began on the morning of the fourth of 
the above-mentioned (Muhammedan) month, which was Tuesday, 
(corresponding to) the seventeenth of June, by a cannonade of the 
castle. The vile unbelievers displayed great firmness and steadiness, 
and fought well. On the twelfth day of the siege the Commander- 
in-Chief came to the place where the guns were, and while he was 
animating our warriors an infamous infidel fired a tremendous 
(“ thunder-bolt casting ”) gun, which struck the place where the 
Yezir stood. Five spahis from Roumelia were “ martyred” (killed), 
and the Yezir and staff escaped by the divine protection; but the 
flesh and blood of the martyrs somewhat soiled the dress of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The ball of the above-mentioned cannon 
came with such tremendous force that it passed through three 
baskets filled with earth and went further. As the afore-mentioned 
place was somewhat distant from the fortress, on the thirteenth day 
of the siege the trenches were changed, and the troops from 
Anatolia, with their commander, Ahmed Pasha, brought two guns 
and joined the trenches of the Roumelians. The troops of Caratnania, 
with two guns, were appointed to the patrol of Samsoungi; and the 
Bey of Bouzak also, with the soldiers from his province, were 
stationed as an out-post (guard) in a vaulted church. 

In the morning early they cannonaded the fortress from the above- 
mentioned position ,• but although great injury was done from there 
to the fort and the city, the terrific fire of the enemy’s guns burnt 
many Moslem warriors like moths (in a candle). Murad Agha 
persevered and pushed his trench closer. The glorious Commander- 
in-Chief also, disregarding the cannon and muskets of the infidels, 
broke up the Imperial camp and stationed it opposite the Fort, on 
the high hill, where previously the artillery had been planted. Our 
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“ eveivvictorious ” troops stood firmly in all the trenches and 
executed themselves bravely. 

The abominable infidels, seeing the assault of our “ ever-success- 
ful ” warriors, tried to find a remedy for the incurable evil, and wrote 
letters to some infidel cavalry and infantry in the Cretan dominions, 
and urged them to come forth and fight, that the Moslem troops, 
being occupied by them, the besieged might have some rest. 
The inhabitants of Crete, and the troops from seventeen galleys and 
seven men-of-war which were lying in Souda Bay, collected together, 
and attempted to raise the siege by attacking our troops. Accord¬ 
ingly, they caine on the Bey of Douka-Kin, Ali Bey, and the troops 
of Serdenkechdi in grand array, looking like a strong wall. More 
than a thousand infidel cavalry and infantry, with armour and cui¬ 
rasses and weapons of war, were opposed by about three hundred 
of our fearless braves. After a long struggle, by the grace of God, 
the latter were the victors and worsted the disgusting wretches. 
As trophies they brought thirty heads into the presence of the 
Comraander-in-Chief, and were rewarded by his favour. 

On the sixteenth day of the siege above a hundred of the infidels 
made a sortie and attacked the trenches; but Murad Agha, and 
several valiant men, were ready for them, received them with 
musketry fire and turned them back ; and some Roumelian and other 
troops coming up, with their doughty swords killed most of them ; 
and they brought their heads to the Commander-in-Chief. Those 
who escaped, wounded, and beaten, were driven (cast) into the moat. 
Discomfited, the vile unbelievers, having felt the weight of the 
“Rustem-like” hand of the Moslem troops, did not venture to come 
out of the fortress again. 

At this time three vessels from Tripoli, and a few “ Sales,” and 
also many heroes from the Egyptian army, arrived and met the 
Imperial fleets. The Egyptian soldiers also remained in ambush 
at the mouth of Souda Bay, and were ordered to remain as a 
guard. 

On the same day an iron cross at the top of a church called San- 
fransisco, inside the town (since converted into a Mosque by the 
Generalissimo), an ancient place of worship, whose peal of bells was 
tho wonder of the age, and which towered, like a lofty landmark 
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over the other buildings of Canea, and was visible leagues away, 
was struck by a cannon ball, and levelled with the ground. 


Arrival of Infidels with reinforcements to relieve the fortress, and 
victory of the Mussulmans. 

As it was the intention of the Almighty that this country should 
be conquered, every arrangement of the Moslems was entirely suc¬ 
cessful, and the affairs of the infidels threatened to get worse. 
Whereupon the Chief Euler of Crete, who, in their phraseology, was 
called a “ General/’ and resided in the capital of Crete, Candia, 
having ascertained that Canea was being besieged, sent his agent 
with a forlorn-hope of five hundred musketeers to Souda Bay, who 
took four hundred men from there and then arrived before the 
fortress, bringing letters of encouragement. On the ninth day of the 
siege tliey encountered the troops from Douka-Kin, Egypt and 
Tunis, who altogether were about five hundred, at the time of the 
“ False Dawn.” The Moslems, not at all frightened at the superior 
numbers of the unbelievers, fought stoutly with the musket, the 
battle-axe, the arrow and sword, and in an hour the disgusting 
wretches were defeated and scattered. During the combat, the Agha, 
of Serden-Kechdi Yahyali-zade Hassan Agha, the Arnaoud, was 
killed ; the agent of the General and more than fifty of the infidels 
were put to the sword, and their heads and their drums in the morning 
early were presented to the Generalissimo, who rewarded every one 
of our soldiers. By the help of God (may He be exalted I) so many 
infidels having been sent to perdition, the others fled to the hills 
and mountains, and not one was able to enter the fortress; but 
only four of the true-believers were killed. 
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SAD-UD-DIN, TEE HISTORIAN, AND MAHOMET III. 
AT THE BATTLE OF KERESZTES.* 

dllAwdla^JLo 

SjW- kiUlAjb SJja- 8 ^SU Mb; Jol ^1 Jl 

\AU»- saW* JljX,, 6 | _J 5 1 ^ <tLu 

<*4.1 <—i **>■/./. 3 ^ULg-* c_#ylj' 

J !iy . yb jjj! cjia. *f<&> 

Jl iLyjLL ^yjLofc 9 ^ljjl Jkidj^a 

*aJc c^-cLi _yj ^^yyss^j j 3 j J ; l . y>jL1 Jju <—I 

A*-« biL< . KjJiLiwo ^^.Usll i_j>jlii]| -«i 1 ( 1—.- 

y**i C* J £• j*aiil (^1 Aby^aa- sstijb 

(1) Zafryab, ‘ victorious.’—(2) A. Mulahaza, ‘ observation, consideration.’_ 

(8) Melotn, ‘ accursed ones.’—(4) A. Sejjade, • a prayer-carpet.’—(5) Bir ok men • 
zeli, ‘ the range of an arrow.’— (6) P. Jenk, ‘ war, battle.’— (7) Orion, ‘ a camp, an 
army.’—(8) A. Erkian-i-devlet, ‘ the pillars of the state.’—(9) Otagh, ‘a large 
tent.’—(10) A. Tinab, pi. of v-A twnub, ' tent ropeB.’—(11) P. Enderown, • the 
harem ;’ enderoun aghaleri, ‘ the higher attendants attached to the Saltan’s private 
apartments.’— (12) P. Restakhiz, * the last judgment.’—(13) A. Balagat el-kuloub 
el-hcmajir, an Arabio saying which means ‘ their hearts were in their mouths, they 
despaired.’—(14) En en-nasr ma es-sabr, we en ma el-usr yusra, two other Arabio 
sayings to the effeot that ‘ viotory comes from patience, and happiness oomeB from 
difficulty.’ 

* Sad-ud-Din accompanied the Sultan Mahomed III. in his campaign in Hun¬ 
gary. The battle of Keresztes lasted three days. The Turks had to contend with 
the Imperialists under the Arohduke Maximilian, and the Transylvanians under 
Prince Sigismund, with whom they had effeoted a junction. On the first day, one 
body of the Turks, after fighting bravely, were obliged to retreat, with a loss of 
a thousand Janissaries, a hundred Spahis, and forty-three oannon. The Sultan 
wished to retire himself, and that a general retreat of the Turkish army should 
be ordered. A Council of War was held, and the author, Sad-ud-din, although not 
a soldier, bad the courage to tell his master that he ought not to turn his back 
on the enemy. Owing to this advice it was resolved to tight, and the Sultan was 
persuaded to remain. On the seoond day the Turks had some partial successes. 
On the third day the Christians appeared completely victorious. They drove back 
the Turks and Tartars, attacked the Ottoman batteries in flank, and routed the 
Asiatio foudal oavalry. The Sultan wished to fly, and again it was only by the 
exhortations of Sad-ud-Din that he was prevented. The Imperialists scattered 
in order to plunder the Turkish camp, and while they were in disorder, Cicala 
Pasha, who was in command of a large body of irregular cavalry, and who had 
hitherto not boen in action, rushed on them, and turned defeat into a viotory, 
whioh was in groat part duo to the firmness of a literary man. 
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uIaj 3 sIm) i3 .J , ). A) ' jX amA) j ^Iaj ^yU^UyfcAe 

ijOyBj* u>blw L_JwO t &-ijh>- LLXxlI^wi! j is^UI Ailc 

8 cJ*Uu 7 ^J _, fjJl I jjU o/> ^;l J 6 ^'o ^lyW 

tD-scjol ul/a-U*. j>> j-j, x;Uiw. is^J aJ^ _j 10 ^j-i>- _j 8 *jf j 
^ . ^jLI M ^j«o 13 £jS jit j U f“**» 

»»s-oLUj ( j^sr^l x*oUc Jt« (—>^f.L)'j' |*^ 

I ^ t P ^iil 

^LA.<2LmI jL** c sAj^isAJ^I faft I(JyA-A 

I 18 I 17 „ 18 . . 15 »I 1.1. t 

) L^' } 3 *•**>/- 3 o- 3 

. CjlsAJjJ j ^lfiS7 j jdaVj 1 *J * ''j „‘ ^ ^Lsj^ i jl^Xsukfr, 

, c^illg * q » a ^jlixILv) <«1j! t- ^.i... y . ^ij a 2lio jJj] cuJt 

SAi^Aul i_j>^->J;j' 22 (J Ju ? )jjj'.l3 21 ( _j ; JJ l jsr« *,tyi l_j^I 

AA-m£*M^1 L^XaAC ILc 1 _ ' y J ^ 5)1 j 1 ^}j3 I 

CXw jy 5 aU1j ^Ui Syjl is£^sr° c^ojjy *f JUh^JJ <*'*=-; y »T^J‘> 

Alw^ 8(1x1^ ^IAjS^O liAjj^C 1 **^ Sj 1— 

t I <Oju ImJ^AsAj^s ^|L>“A^A- Laj J Ax^j ^J,! 

(1) A. Mazmnun, ‘ a bon-mot, pan.’—(2) A. Khirlca, ‘ a quilted jacket, a garment 
made of shreds and patches.’— (3) A. Bunyan, ‘ construction, physical oonstitu- 
tion.’— (4) A. Mersus, ‘ held firmly together with irons.’— (5) A. Jidar, ‘ a wall;’ 
var, P. ‘ like;’ Jidwr-var, ‘ like a wall.’— (6) A. 8a,bit, ‘ firm.’— (7) AUm-ul-israr u>6 
el-khefiyai, ‘ He who knows secrets and hidden things ’ ( i.e. God.)—(8) A. Mwnafat, 
‘prayers’—(9) A. Ghiryi, 1 weeping, tears.’—(10) A. Khomou, ‘humility.’— 
(11) A. Nesim, ‘ a zephyr, breeze.’—(12) P. Pirchem, the tuft of hair left on the 
head of a Muhammedan, the rest of the head being shaved. — (13) Tough, the 
special kind of banner or insignia of a Pasha in the olden times (a tail). A Pasha, 
received one, two or three of them according to his rank.—(14) Tesrih eimek, ‘ to 
Bet free, let go.’—(13) Ash/i, ‘a cook.’—(16) P. Kherbende, ‘a donkey-raan.’— 
(17) Deveji, ‘ a camel-driver.’—(18) Sais, ‘a groom.’—(19) Kirmak, ‘to break, to 
massacre, slaughter.’—(20) Tori olmak, ‘ to happen, overtake one.’ — (21) Mejal, 

■ power, ability.’ —(22) Tabour, ‘ a battalion, column.’ — (23) Firar etmek, ‘ to 
run away, fly.’—(24) Base, ‘ the back part of the head, the back or hind part of 
anything.’—(25) P. Kiushti, ‘killed.’—(26) P. Piyadi, ‘ infantry.’—(27) A. Bakiyyet- 
es-suyouf, or Is,, 'the leavings of the sword,’ i.e. those who escape the 

swordB of the enemy. 
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j j1 j]ji jj saL*! 

Jjl *i*Jt j A-ax^ <d] . yjXMi) j <tsr^jl 

J <uiilU e^vWjc J ^y-aLo -lb' Jo- ^y: sU- !L s'ijlj 

j 3 j* ,y * *■—^ y? j**X» cjIu 

. , c A-slnl slXOU y y ^Aas^LmI Jc£->aJl>I 

Another account of the battle. 

,t ? AJ Sjl V_Jj& A^ys- jbi 8 sjyac Jj! ejij 

^ i_s3l ^ ■k/ 8 - jj*! ^AuixLka- 

ywJ ,., *I ^ ^ Axflj ^ylA-w-e 

n)^t Jji ^ 1 _g / l|jA < jtj6 1 J^1 tiUaji ,_j3) y ) • JZ\ 

\J^ (.5^^ '~};l==' c j<£ jf>, y£j (_#S! fb *t>'Jo 

'V %** ^ 3 ^J'hj-f LS^ 17 J^ ] Ji “jij* 5 “yV 

tf ^AA> j\ae* jAj yKyy t£ (_£^J^I (_S;^y« 21 ^iX*iU»-l J$\m j j 

. . . . ^ajI jsjIj^ ^aj^I] J^3* • 

LmIj t ^lc ^sS*l!(/*jy ^ Im>L> a!^« AjL-)Ij i,[Lxw 

d^-vjliLe jlojl i^Aaao dd-sor'U ^aJj^ 

j '-r’^ 3 j[aS .^bjJul; 2f ‘i.i\jsr e i_^ys/ 25 ^ j c i oj 24 tAx£ly uf^ijSt jJLI 

(1) Suwariler, ‘cavalry.’—(2)—P. Perishan, ‘scattered.’—(3) P. Desht, ' the open 
country,’— (4) P. Gherizan, • a fugitive,’ ‘ who takes flight.’—(5) A. Mansour, 
‘helped’ (by God), ‘ victorious.’—(6) P. Nik non, "a good name.’—(7) A. Eslaf 
(pi. of kJLi silef), ‘ predecessors.’—(8) Evvel asr, or asr-i-evvel, ‘ the time of after¬ 
noon prayer.’—(9) P. Alien-posh, ‘ dressed in iron,’ *. e. in armour.—(10) Ghieuk, 
‘ the sky;’ ghieuk, adj., ‘ sky-blue.’—(11) A. Dirhem, ‘ a draohm.’—(12) P. Tufenk- 
endaz, • who fire muskets, musketeers.’—(13) Majar, ‘ Hungarian.’—(14) Haidoud, 
‘ robber; ’ ‘a Hungarian soldier.’—(15) Sirik, ‘a small pole, a long, thick stick.’— 
(16) Ba'irak, ‘flag, banner.’—(17) A . Eshjar, ‘trees.’—(18) Nemchi, ‘German, 
Austrian.’—(19) Cheh, ‘ Bohemia.’—(20) Leh, ‘Poland.’—(21) A. Ejnas (pi. of u-^. 
jins), ‘kinds, sorts.’—(22) A. Mulhak, ‘annexed, joined to.’—(23) A. Mukavimet 
‘resistance.’—(24) P . Perakendi, ‘ scattered.’—(25) Batak, ‘amorass.’—(26) Sahra 
a dosort, plain.’ ' 
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t-s/jk <0^1 } 3 j^'l lLUaj 

I } &V^° l -r J A»l> 6 *^ |*)J 

^tAteyc^ > C i 3 j*Q HjJdsr 10 f UJ^ ,_cA>^AAljf ^jLvyS J-t'C 

IS^ljS! _^Uu J liAiftJ i—JyX^e *AjJ ff) (JI J> 

I* J^° j LuS. jfya> i —3 bfi 

t&Xijo- j& *sx> y ibl Jj^AJ _y *i' J **l. 3 (*Aft« 

jliS' . ^ijiilclla l _gji£\f)' j s'juj XtViwiSaiW* i—>jAj>) |*j=^ &Sp«le 

12 ^j ) -J-i^ 11 vyyt j^>*^ *"J-^ 

, cAjuI As^j^A- SjjjJjl (Jly bImjiMj j^oJvc Jl»- jJ uJJv" • 

^C^Jb4ww < Ct\XJ 1 I ^3®lJ 3i 3 SAj^byLaib jyCt>. 

e^oU si^ij y ^ V A&L&tlU tg D» £ ~ ) f Ji M ijyXi y)t3 jl3 &} jJOSi ^ lS^L>- 
j^if)o ^f^3 ^ *s AefeLcj t3 1 A- j*- ! 'J 1 ^ 3t i d'~*~ ^Ssl-oj^o f P .jt 3 

o ^1 aL! &&Aar< <*!jl ALy_ytf! 

.^ijlXul k^Ajjlo {J~3^~ fo[»- ^ iJjbl ^'JUyA) j 

tiX*J^j3^ ULjl KtXSW- (Jf ^t 3 fsS A^ ji^jSLX-c 

aAciJ t _^ / i 31 v—Jjj.h (_ 5 ^* i^Ajiil A»-lj»- j 19 sjJUail ^ 

jiy&i y}& j3>*\ aS by" 3 

,JJL« j\i yJ (_#jJjl Jy» fciAJbjJiil te 40 isjJiLii 


(1) A. Eious, ‘a kettle-drum, a drum.’—(2) Tranpeta , 1 a drum.’—(3) Chalmak, 
' to play’ (an instrument).—(4) BataJc, ‘ a morass.’—(5) Oechid, ‘ a pass, defile,’ 
‘ a ford, ferry.’—(6) P. Zor (subst.), ‘ violence, strength, force;’ Turkish, adj,, ‘ diffi¬ 
cult, hard.’—(7) P. Bale, ‘ fear;’ bi-bak-ou-bi-perva, ‘ without fear or dread.’— 
(8) P .Henouz (heniz), * yet.’— (9) A. Qharet, ‘plunder.’— (10) A. Amir, ‘ public.’— 
(11) Hachli, ‘having a cross on it.’—(12) A. Bales, ‘dancing.’—(13) A. Manzow, 
‘ seen.’—(14) A. Ejdad, ‘ ancestors.’— (15) A. Izam (pi. of azim), ‘ great.’— 
(16) A. Nusret, ‘ victory.’—(17) Tesliyyet etmelc, • to console.’—(18) Menleoul, ‘ handed 
down,’ ‘ reported.’— (19) A. Infial, ‘ affliction, grief.’— (20) A. Merfou, ‘ raised.’— 
(21) A. Tezerru, ' a humbling oneBelf.’—(22) A. Ibtihal, ‘ supplication, groaning in 
prayer.’ 
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|» ) 1 f* jb 1 ^ ^ } $y*A jAjUt A^Uilc^ I ^) ! 8i\XS y d )' 

%j^ y Ji »*** A&^'bl j\j9 <—-?J•! j^y** jjt y ^l 

t—Jjb y ^lijo! Jly* ._ybjJj! CL~nb CJ^bt^j 

^bLyy |»^bc ujyl^J &Ay lei ^^i-1 &ty<3C 

<-—>jjj£ ^jAjiXc XSijAX. AjjiSjj I ^C*J 

(J^***^o tAsCjjA XSj^ii I 2A-t£K?l j • , cdb 1 l^|yUu^o 

j ,_y !SA$yb djy ^LoILmI JLmC . ^bjJli' ^ i__jy- 

<bi)lc uj'jxjI j*5L*l jCmC i—<*«^\ jy i_>.y: Ciyj ^ 

Ailt JUy *$J ^61 ^bw,l« AjAJ-yll C^J»Uc Jysr* L_)jJo! AxJ jb? 

AUb 'yfiHj! y J u =^' 5 8 y^ ^1 s^SyU- u_j^.l^ 

i*^ a <*bj t£»si ^ywAijiLo 10 t^jy j <tb!b i_yy « / ub’ yy 
ybb _jb 1 liiiiLe |*y (Jj! Jls-^li^bjJiOi) ^yxLo y!j i_JjAj1 

i_£r^/" SJ bi]jbl ji>,j| jbi^by ^.Ja-0 ^aIjI 

i—io i_be . J-><SjyJ j»js* v-jyjJ^bHI 

CJ5Ls> ^ijwby- (_y£l t . -*3* * ^^ iWa- <LUxi>. yl*Krv- SyaSy 

^111 0-b» ^ 16 (i ,l dJlblji j^o ^Aajds^lsb’ CXu dcacij 

Bib! 2 °SJjib ^bbb ^fcsxi <—>j=^ 1( yb£U ^A^Laj 

kibyLalb ,_y tVjt <sbl __^blljl SiXijb Lib w yy . ( _jiib*b' ^^jjLib 


(1) Ich, oghlanleri, youths in the Sultan’s palace brought up to be officers in the 
imperial palace in olden times.—(2) F. Serasir. From end to end.—(3) A. Ghoulam, 
‘ a lad, a slave;’ in Persia, * a oourier.’— (4) Eyerli iyersiz, ‘ saddled or unsaddled.’— 
(5) Kocho u, ‘a large ooaoh. ’—(6) P. Mir-i-akhor (emrakhor), * Master-of-the- 
Horse.’—(7) A. Mustevli, ‘ overrunning, occupying, taking.’—(8) At oghlani, • a stable- 
boy.'—(9) Kara-koulleukjau, ‘a common Boldier among the Janissaries placed at a 
guard-house.’— (.10) Kiurek, • a wooden shovel, an oar;’ kieuruk, ‘a pair of bellows.’ 
—(11) A. Hezimet, ’ defeat, a total rout.’—(12) Sirseri, ‘ wandering, a vagabond.’ 
—(13) Eurkmek, ' to take fright, shy.’— (14) A. Harbi, * an enemy, an alien.’— 
(16) P. Jesti jeste, ‘little by little.’—(16) A. An, ‘a moment.’—(17) A. Wahid, 
‘one.’—(18) A. Minnct, ‘grace, favour.’—(19) A. Mutejaviz (muti-jawva), 

‘ exceeding, more.’— (20) Batmak, ‘ to sink ’ (v.n.). 
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1 »jJcL* ^ s £' - vA-Ljj L5 ^j ^ <tiuU*. 

Jo! fjJ^- ^jla- <!0y£> US®” 1 ^ 

t_j»jju^ cj' 5 ^ 5 _yt> <*4.1 ^ IjJ^jJbl JjJuJ S,]^ ,!^ 

sjJ^Kjoj! SjJ^jU- *jS& '- r >y>)<* Au^jlk tjf) ijfi 

J U<i1 *LkS» I—#*kj| 

LI CJo (_5Jo ^LJik _y_j! . ^4-kAjJ ^IcUo ijb^LiU 1& 

,_jjJl!jl laJ-i JUs>- jJaCo j J (_f 

(1) Qhida, ' food.’—(2) P. Shir, ‘ a lion.’—(3) P. JTefcfa, ‘ only.’—(4) Filouri, * a 
ducat, sequin.’ 


Translation. 

The infidels, thinking they were victorious, entered the tents of 
our army and began plundering. More than two thousand of the 
accursed wretches pushed forward and were fighting in a place only 
a bow shot from the Sultan’s prayer-carpet. In the camp muskets 
were given up and Moslems and Christians fought with the sword 
hand to hand. The Vezirs and the Grandees of the State stood 
surrounding the Sultan. The accursed infidels having laid hands 
on the tent ropes of the Imperial pavilion, the attendants of the 
harem took swords and killed them. There was one hour that 
terrible day when our whole army felt the force of the (Arabic) 
expression Balaghat el-Kulout el-hanajir (their hearts were in 
their mouths). His Honour Sad-ud-Din Efendi reminded the 
Sultan of the (Arabic) saying: “ Victory comes from patience, and 
happiness comes after difficultyand His Majesty, the “Asylum of 
the Faith,” put on the hirica* of the Prophet (prayers and peace be 
on him !), and then his body became as firm as a wall, and he put 
up prayers to Him “ who knows all secrets and all hidden things,” 
and wept, and humiliated himself, and raised his hands in suppli¬ 
cation to Heaven, whereupon the breeze of victory unfurled 


* Hirica is a kind of quilted jacket. The jacket of Mahomet is supposed to be a 
precious relic, having miraculous virtues. 
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the Muhammedan standard. On the Infidels who “scatter fire” * 
falling on the tents of the Moslem army, and dispersing in order 
to collect booty, by the grace of God, the Merciful, their regular 
ranks were broken. The victorious unbelievers entered the tents 
in twos and threes and set about plundering without fear or anxiety. 
Then, the stable-boys, and cooks and donkeymen, and camel-drivers 
and grooms, and servants of the Moslem army in the tents, en¬ 
countering the infidels, began to slaughter them with hatchets and 
knives, and whatever instruments they found. By reason of this the 
accursed wretches begun to grow weak, and had not the power to 
resist, and fled. On the cry being raised that the ‘ Ghiaours ’ were 
beaten, the Muhammedans who heard it turned back, followed the 
Christians and massacred them, so that, according to one truthful 
account, in a short time, as many as a hundred thousand infidels fell 
on our field of victory. In the evening that extensive plain was 
heaped up with dead bodies. The infantry could not save their lives ; 
and the cavalry, the only ones who escaped our swords, not being 
able to make a stand anywhere, were scattered in every direction 
and fled until day-break over hill and dale. 

Thanks be to God, that great Sultan, by the Divine help, was 
victorious, and thanks to his firmness and steadfastness he acquired 
a great name and raised the honour and glory of his religion and 
country more than any of his predecessors. 

Another account of the battle. 

In the afternoon the infidels began to move, and appeared in 
masses. First, the German infantry regiments, all in armour, with 
lauces in their hands, and some regiments with guns, which they call 
“ Muskets,” which cast fifteen or twenty drachms (of lead), and the 
Hungarian “ brigands,” some regiments with fire-arms,—who were 
more than a hundred regiments of infantry,—each regiment con¬ 
taining five hundred infidels. Then came the Hungarian cavalry 
regiment, who, with their flags and spears looked like a “hilly 
country full of trees,” and several cavalry regiments composed 
of Germans, Bohemians, Poles and other races, every unbeliever 


* This refers to the fire-arms the Christians used. 
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carrying three or five Hungarian guns apiece, of these there were 
more than fifty regiments. 

Murad Pasha, and the head of the <c Bostanjis, ” Ali Pasha, were 
sent to reinforce Sinan Pasha, and joined him; but, all the Chris¬ 
tians having fire-arms, resistance was impossible, the Moslem regi¬ 
ments scattered and passed the morass and spread out in the plain. 
The infidel army fired cannon and small arms, beat their drums and 
passed the morass and marched straight on our army. Hassan Pasha 
had received orders to go to the head of the pass with the Roumelian 
troops, and stand there and hold back the enemy. He stood there, 
but owing to the violence of the fire-arms he could not make a stand 
for a moment, and joined the other regiments. The infidels, with¬ 
out any fear or dread, reached our army, and before the Moslem 
army had been defeated, set about plundering and pillaging. Some 
of the infidels even, with one or two flags, attacked our public 
treasury, and the Spahis and Janissaries, who had to guard it, were 
scattered. The Christians fell on the treasury chests, hoisted their 
flags with the cross on them, and began to dance. When this state 
of things was seen by the Sultan, he asked the professor, who was 
in the Imperial presence, and saw what had happened, what was to 
be done, who consoled him, saying : “ Sire, what is necessary is that 
you remain firm and steady in your place. Thus were your great 
ancestors wont to do in most great battles. By a Muhammedan 
miracle, please God, the Moslems will have an opportunity to be 
victorious. Do not be cast down.” It is stated in the German 
accounts that the Sultan sat on horseback, bewildered and afflicted, 
the professor by his side, and that they raised their hands in prayer 
and supplication, and that the professor’s prayer was answered. 

At that time a large number of the Sultan’s pages mounted horses, 
saddled or unsaddled, and fled, and their flight caused another body 
of the troops to run. Great confusion was caused by it being said 
that they had fled in the afternoon with the Master-of-the-Horse in 
a coach. 

When the enemy’s troops entered our camp and beheld more 
booty than they had ever seen in their lives, they overran the tents, 
busied themselves with taking possession of the things there, and 
left off fighting and killing. One out of every four companies of the 
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Ottoman troops had gone and fled. The evening was drawing nigh; 
the Moslems despaired of success by ordinary means, and trusted 
only to the favour of God. Suddenly, men of God appeared, and the 
champions, in the form of stable-boys, cooks, and privates of the 
Janissaries, who were in the tents, fell on the infidels and attacked 
them with hatchets and wooden shovels and such things, and knocked 
lots of infidels on the head ; and signs of defeat began to be visible 
amongst those misguided people. The cry arose that the “ Ghiaours ” 
had fled. The Ottoman regiments who had taken flight and were 
wandering round about, turned back and put the enemy to the sword. 
Strings of the enemy’s infantry, dragged along in chains, fell little 
by little; many died from fear, and many thousands were put 
to the sword. In a very short time more than fifty thousand 
infidels were sabred without mercy, some of them also sank in the 
morass and there their heads were cut off. The Vezir, Sinan Pasha, 
and those by him, put twenty thousand Christian cavalry, who came 
to the right of the Imperial army, to the sword in half an hour, and 
drove many into the water. Those who saved their vile lives, instead 
of standing took to flight j and then Feth Ghera'i, with the Tartar 
troops, pursuing them in every direction, slaughtered them, and 
broke their batallions. They attempted to fortify themselves in 
their tents, but they could not hold their ground, and abandoned 
all their effects and ammunition, and fled to the mountains with 
nothing but their heads. Ninety-seven splendid cannon, worth 
ten thousand ducats apiece, and bombshells and whole magazines 
of warlike muniments were captured. 
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ARRIVAL OF AN AMBASSADOR FROM ENGLAND IN 
THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 

**iji (J 0 j£ 8 i\A«<A«U 

<faA-o< Am ^ysrj djj[s? <adj»l ^JUjaSjI J \ji 

U^y 3 jlfr- Wy my. 1 -** 

LS*’ 4 ^ 8iX>^I<K<mI tAllLk-o J . (_yA^, JOyi" u<*ib <SJL)^K) 

ibj 12 <bl^J _J iL^c'J ijj&Aio 11 JULo 10 ^ltui^j ®«_aJLsr - 0 aaJJ 

m^.l •— J&i J 1 ]/^ *JLJjaS <s*l 

sAlib ImL) 

^ *^ / *^y. y ^a> 1L« cu-xlols-e^jj^Lv-o AA 4 JI ^.b yj 

*/^F !i ‘^ *&«J (jiXw^L Aia> j 

c)jl mV L r J ^^fjy Jjf&l 18 ;^F 

y .* 5 J*“ 22 <tLW°l 21 ( _s / llU) yjSjl _ail <_j»jJjI 19 

^ cAll.) j tfc-c'O 

(1) Krai, ‘ a king.’—(2) P. Kckt, * an ambassador.’—(3) A. M/Svidet, • friendship, 
amity.’— (4) A. Ism, • permission.’— (5) Kapifi-bashi, ‘ a cbamberlain.’— (6) A. 
MahrousS, * well-protected;’ Memalik-i-Mahrousd, * the well-protected dominions,’ 
i. e. Turkey.—(7) EskeU, • a wharf, landing-place,’ ‘ a port.’—(8) Ahd-nami, ‘ a 
written treaty.’—(9) A. Mukhalif, ‘ oontrary.’—(10) Teklif, • a tax.’—(11) A. Messela, 
•for example, for instance.’—(12) P. Bahani, ‘ a pretext.’—(13) Ghiumruk, ‘a 
custom-house,’ ‘ a custom’s duty.’—(14) Uabs etmek, • to imprison.’—(15) A. Jtfat- 
lagh, ‘ a sum, amount.’—-(16) A. Moukataat, a fief attached to an office, the tithes 
from which went to the holder of the office (now abolished).—(17) A. Tijaret, 

• commerce.’—(18) A. Tujar, • merchants.’—(19) Itlah etmelc, ‘ to set free, let go.’— 
(20) Tile} olmak, ‘ to be destroyed.’—(21) A. Mai, • property, wealth.’—(22) A. 
Ashab, ‘owners’ (pi. of i_~U, sahib).— (23) Red eiUmek, ‘ to restore.’—(24) Tahrir 
olounmak , 4 to be written .* 


Translation. 

An ambassador having arrived from the King of the English 
(Charles I.) with a letter proposing friendship, and announcing his 
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his father’s stead, and asking for a Treaty, and the Imperial permis¬ 
sion, in order to trade with Algiers and Tunis, a Chamberlain was 
sent to the Governors of Algiers and Tunis, and orders were sent 
that no taxes contrary to the Treaty should be exacted at any of the 
ports in Turkey, like the Masderiye, and a letter saying that the 
late Khosrev Pasha, while Governor of Algiers, having imprisoned 
some English people in Algiers and in Tunis, and taken a few thou¬ 
sand piastres from them, the said sum should be taken from his 
receipts; and that twenty-four merchant vessels, which had been 
taken from the English coming from India to Yemen to trade, 
be restored to the owners, with the property destroyed, and the 
merchants in them set free. 
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EASHID EFFENDI (Imperial Historiographer). 

Eashid Effendt, Imperial historiographer, a lawyer, continued the 
annals of the Turkish Empire after Na'ima’s death. His work was 
printed at the Imperial press of Constantinople in 1734 a.d., and, 
with its continuation by Chelebi Zade, relates the history of Turkey 
up to 1141 Anno Hejiroe. Eashid, in chronicaling the events of the 
year 1133 a.h., gives nearly the whole of a journal written by 
Mehemet Effendi, describing his voyage from Constantinople to 
Paris, when sent as Turkish Ambassador to. that city, which is very 
quaint and original. The Turkish Ambassador was greatly pleased 
by the gardens and fountains at Versailles, and by Paris, which 
city, in his opinion, had no equal in the world, excepting Constan¬ 
tinople. When surprised by some of the- beautiful places he saw 
he consoles himself by the verse of the Koran, which says that 
“ this world is the prison of true believers, but the paradise of the 
infidels.” The Turkish grandee was greatly amazed at the liberty 
enjoyed by ladies in France, and the respect shown to them by the 
men. “ In this country,” says he, “ the women go where they 
please and do what they like, live free from all care, and get 
everything. In short, France is heaven for women.” 
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THE EVENTS OF THE YEAH 1093 (Anno Hegirje).* 

Arrival of a Russian ambassador with presents , and a French ambassador 
with a letter of apology from the King of France. 

• y y i A A % (Kjum y 

*■£>-jjA- JJj*- % 0 !L=- j£. 1 

8 J"-^ y Jfrj 0 7 *sr t-jjAj) 6 i— 

lA'j A»s-< tj Jtj'- U viJjl f 2U- '-ff j*U rt U 

<U*iI,l JLyl dc^> 16 (_}^ ^1 14 J& 13 J&^ 

3 ^j>Us l_j’o ( _ J sx£o ^*<,4 



& i 23 || 22 „ 

• y 1 -* 'lsT *3:3 

y iA^'y &&\xm LAJ»-AJ ^jAXSyCl f _^,l^- yA*uo 


itiS .iti-j 32 A*sJ{> 31 Jj'J 30 ailjy “jWI ijjy\ 28 j*i.i» 




(1) Cheul, ‘ a desert;’ v ,*■ arab, pi. ourban, ' Arabs.’—(2) A Mufsid, • one who 
causes strife,’ ‘ malefaotor.’—(8) A. Hawaii, ‘ the environs.’—(4) A. Haleb , ‘ Aleppo.’ 
—(5) A. Khabaset, ‘ villainy.’—(6) A. Irtikiab etmelc, ‘ to commit.’—(7) A. Kat‘-i-tarik 
means literally * cutting the road,’ i.e. stopping travellers and robbing them; hence 
1 highway robbery.’—(8) A. Katl, ‘ killing.’—(9) Nufous, ‘ persons, individuals, souls.’ 
—(10) P. Shevretyab, • celebrated.’—(11) A.Eyalet, ‘a province.’—(12) P. Ghiriftar, 
‘seized.’—(13) P. Chenghal, or J£». cliengel, ‘ a hook, or fork.’—(14) A. Nekial, ‘ exem¬ 
plary punishment.’—(15) A. Rikiab, ‘a stirrup Rikiab-i-humayoun, ‘the imperial 
stirrnp,’ i.e. ‘ the capital.’—(16) A. Safer, the 2nd month in the Mnhammedan year. 
—(17) A. Jeza, ‘punishment, retribution.’—(18) A. Tertib, ‘ arranging,’—(19) A. 
Eshkiya, ‘ rascals.’—(20) A Terhib, ‘ frightening.’—(21) A. Tedib, ‘ punishing, cor¬ 
recting.’—(22) A. Vuroud, ‘ arrival.’—(23) P. Elehi, • an ambassador.’—(24) Char, 

‘ the Czar.’—(25) P. Asitane, ‘a threshold;’ Asitane-r-saadet, ‘the threshold of feli¬ 
city,’ i.e. Constantinople.—(26) A. Fasti, ‘arriving.’—(27) A. Resm, *a custom, 
usage, ceremony.’—(28) A. Kadim, ‘ ancient.’—(29) A. Idad olounmak, ‘to be pre¬ 
pared.’— (30) Knnak, * a mansion, a resting-place on a journey,’ ‘ a day’s journey,’ 

‘ a gnest, a lodger, one billeted in a house ;’ knnak etmek, ‘ to halt for the night or 
for a time.’—(31) A. Nazil, ‘descending.’—(32) A. Bil jumle, ‘all, every one.’ 


# Anno Domini 1682, in the reign of Mahomet IV. 
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CJljil! j jy i, ji 

pji «&c s ?v?"'L^ **V C ls 1 ^ crF'V. 

12 0 j«^U ^'A-aSiji) l<> jd 9 ^'-* 8 ^»- 7 jfl~~e 0 =F^ tiijjij* 

I6 t_>lk!i>^ u_jK, 14 <i1jji 1^J In I ^jiib 13 ^jU- Xyj) jj^ls 4_yjJj! 

^*US1 JL'£±. tXJ i ) 1 JO AX*^ &J.SX$ L-Jjjy* jy_ 

JU >jj ajacI jlj™ *to}i sAjuac |*Uoc lJ'jjJ Uji* ^f- *r <e 

j—* M ^ 1 ^ | g^Aj^-O AX* J o'A. 1 

32 31 .. • 30 | • i Aktl ‘Ik. / 29 «» 

OlXC jJ.I J A>'j J J)**“ ^ 

.“-JJJG 5 


38 .-I 37, .... 36 I •, . 36 II .. 34 i. i •.. i 

.Ji*» tsf'yi J ]j3 fA^IAAC) Ct ij3 

iSj^.ijij!a~J>[^ Cjjjfj.Aj i.S^\j! tj ^AsjjJjl 40 yjSZ 39 J 

d.a*c (J* ’ j (— jAsys*- 2U! ^Sxxxof y ^jjsrl aLuj 1 

(1) of ft J M* ^ach ghiim, ‘ a few days.’—(2) A. Meks, ‘ staying.’—(3) A. IsU- 
rahat, ‘repose, resting.’—(4) A. Rebbi-ul-evvel, the name of a Muhammedan month. 
—(5) A. Ulouje, • pay, salary.’—(6) A. Ikhraj, ‘causing to come out, drawing out. 
—(7) A. Mesfour, • above-mentioned.’ This word is only used when speaking of 
anyone for whom one wishes to show contempt. — (8) P. Chehrd, ‘ the face.’—(9) Sot, 
‘ who rubs.’—(10) P. Der, ‘in.’—(11) P. Devlet-midar, ‘ the centre, focus, of sove¬ 
reignty.’—(12) A. Me'zoun, ‘ permitted.’—(13) Chaoush, ‘ a sergeant in the army, a 
herald or sergeant-at-arms in ancient times; Chaoush-bashi was in olden times 
even a sort of grand usher, and is now a kind of chief baron in the Court of 
Chancery.’—(14) A . Delalet, ‘guidance.’—(15) A. Mustetab, ‘good, approved.’— 
(16) P. Shehriyari, ‘ royal.’—(17) A. Khilat, ‘ a dress of honour.’—(18) Ilbas oloim- 
mdk, ■ to be dressed.’—(19) A. An, * presenting ;’ irz, ‘ honour.’—(20) A. Vuzera, 
‘ Tezirs.’— (21) A. Izam, ‘ great ’ (in the plural.)— (22) Akbinde, ‘after.’— (23) P. 
Faye, ‘ foot.’—(24) A. Serir, ■ a throne.’—(25) Ala, ‘ very high.’—(26) P. Roui-mal, 
‘ who rubs his face.’—(27) A. Teslim, ‘delivering.’—(28) A. Hedaya, ‘presents.’— 
(29) A. Semmour ( Samour ), ‘ the sable.’— (30) A. Jenah, ‘ a wing.’— (31) Sonkour, 
‘a gerfalcon.’—(32) A. An, ‘ offering.’— (33) A. Takdim, ‘presenting.’—(34) A. Iti 
zar, ‘apologizing;’ Itizar-name, ‘a letter of apology.’—(35) Krai, ‘a king.’— 
(36) P. Bera'i, ‘for.’—(37) A. Fitne, ‘disorder, riot, conspiracy, sedition.’ — 
(38) Sakiz, the island of Scio.—(39) P. Balade, ‘above.’—(40) A. Tahrir olourmak, 

‘ to be written.’— (41) A. Fesad, * disorder,’ ‘ wrong practice, villainy, sedition.’— 
(42) A. Keifiyct, ‘ matter.’—(43) A. Makoule, ‘ kind.’ 
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8 J y yji Sj+’Jo <tbyi 5 y 21 '_ 

y jjO ^LSALj 8 CL>jL*!*- 7 J^y7~ ) 

<Sj^- } U 13 l _ y Aj-i) US’ ^jJj&yX) Sjyij* 11 XjJUaJjliU 

yi*M LmAI&MwO jyZ.^ ) Aj l &A> 

jJsiS y 21 _j'.srl 2 ViA 2> ^Ut^c (AAaj ^*111 U*&- <t> yt>hj ^ 19 ,_asr 

^jyi CjjljJ^I (^tiUs- xLo <di*.i!jl & /Mjjy^S y ^s- 

is^;*. Jo’yUaj i—jIS, 27 xjaCijS 26 | J I J 25 i s]ujU»- J> kilwis^ asH,* 

jS/C 8 A3 Sy I (JjA9 AU)LaJ Aid ._U 1 Aft {J°y~ } J^A-o 1 ^U 

35 ( ^j^ | l 31lf aJxUu.^0 "ley 32 jdjU*r>y ^ 3l C^'fiUi 

• uS^jjH 

(1) A. Khilaf, ‘oontrary to.’— (2) S«i/i, ‘ peace.’— (3) A. Salah, ‘ harmony.’— 
(4) A. Herekiat, ‘acts, behaviour.’—(5) A. Shenie, ‘odious.’—(6) A. Riza, ‘consent.’ 
—(7) A. Jevaz, ‘ permission.’—(8) A. Jesaret, ‘ boldness.’—(9) A. Zarar, ‘ damage.’ 
— (10) A. Khasaret, ‘injury.’—(11) Mukabelesinde, ‘ in return for.’—(12) A. Sefa'in, 
‘vessels.’—(13) A. Kema yambaghi, ‘as is fit.’—(14) A. Te'dib, ‘correcting.’—(15) Ma 
yelik, ‘ as is suitable.’—(16) Tertib olounmak, ‘ to be arranged.’—(17) A. Mushi. > 
* indicative of.’—(18) Jevher,' a jewel, preoious stone.’—(19) A. Tuhef, ‘elegant 
things fit for presents.’—(20) A. Hediye, • a present.’—(21) A. Ithaf, ‘presenting.’ 
—(22) A. Jam, ‘ a fault, culpability.’—(23) Kousour, ■ defect, fault.’—(24) A. Hiraf, 

‘ admitting.’—(25) A. Terjuman, ‘ an interpreter’ (from which the word ‘ drago¬ 
man* has been corrupted).—(26) Tali .‘ the sea-shore.’—(27) Kieushk , ‘a pavilion, 
or summer residence.’—(23) A. Musoul, ‘ standing respectfully waiting for orders.’ 
—(29) P. Niyazmend, ‘ a petitioner.’—(30) P. Sadr-i-azam, ‘ the prime minister.’ — 
(31) A. Shi/aet (shefaet ), ‘ intercession.’—(32) A. Rija, ‘ request.’—(33) A. Ncvan, 
‘in some manner ; somewhat.*—(34) A. Musaadt, ‘allowing.’—(35) Erzani. ‘deem¬ 
ing fit.’ 


Translation. 

The events of the year 1093 Anno Hejira. 

An Arab, one of the malefactors of the Arabian desert, called 
Melhem, who had committed many acts of villainy in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aleppo, and had been notorious for a long time for highway 
robbery and murder, having fallen into the hands of the law, by 
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the management of Kara Mehemet Pasha, at present Governor- 
General of Aleppo, having been sent to the capital, was executed 
on the 25th of Safer, in front of the Bub-i-Humayoun,* as a warn¬ 
ing and a lesson to other Arab rascals. 


Arrival of the Ambassador of the Czar of Moscow. 

An Ambassador Extraordinary from the Czar of Moscow 
having arrived in Constantinople, according to an ancient cus¬ 
tom, alighted at a mansion which had been got ready for him, 
and all the necessary provisions were provided for him. After he 
had rested himself for a few days, an Imperial Divan being held on 
the 7th of Rebi-ul-evvel, for drawing pay, the said ambassador was 
allowed to prostrate himself in the Imperial presence. According 
to an old law he was admitted to the Imperial levee under the 
guidance of the Grand Usher, and he and his principal followers 
having received dresses of honour, were admitted, coming after the 
great Yezirs, to the presence. He rubbed his face at the foot of 
the throne, delivered his letter and his presents, consisting of 
eleven hundred and ninety-eight sables, twenty fishes’ teeth and 
ten gerfalcons. 

Arrival of a Letter of Ajpology from the King of France respecting the 
disorders in Scio. 

On the 20th of the month Jumadi-ul-Evvel, the Kiaya of the 
French Ambassador, with his dragoman, presented a letter of 
apology from the King of France for what the French men-of-war 
had done, as we previously mentioned, in the island of Scio, saying 
that it was entirely without his knowledge, and that he had in no 


The principal entrance to the old imperial residence, near the mosqne of 
St. Sophia. It would appear, from the above, that in old times, at aDy rate, the 
Turks took care to put down robbery and murder, whether committed by Mussul¬ 
mans or Christians, by exemplary punishment. 
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way consented to or permitted such shameful acts, incompatible 
with peace and goodwill, and that, as compensation for the damage 
which they had been bold enough to commit, the captains of the 
said ships would be properly punished. lie also brought ninety 
purses of jewels, and thirty purses of other presents and ornaments, 
which altogether amounted to sixty thousand piastres worth of 
gifts, acknowledging that the French had been in the wrong, and, 
coming to the Imperial levee at an Imperial sea-side kiosk, begged 
their acceptance, which, at the request of the Prime Vezir, and by 
his intercession, was graciously acceded to. 
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EXTRACT PROM THE JOURNAL OP MEHEMET EPPENDI, 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR TO PRANCE IN 1720 ANNO DOMINI, 

f-e&A Z&jfjS 

j_sAilj1 JMA jJ y>*A-« 

Aly3-j J> t ^ t—1^I^***J ^ ^ ^ 2 SA lt -T ^ 

. ^A^UI jf a)j! (^y ^Lr® i&ifj I • ^AjJ (JS"A ^aa*j (Jj'ji 

K^IjAsVJ^I^A^ yjl JUHa»-Lc 8 &t A^lj^J 3Al^ 

8 (i; j.jiL<> £>\j> j j ^-wA jLy^S 

^J>j j (Jl/^ <)Uw*a£ 

^Aj) dJjjCA ^A^k C^-»J ^]jV c r !> A^ AO 

^ o j ^A ^ aL 1^^**£ j.^ i-c ^^Ama^aI^! ^1 i O .' v 1 AjL>- 

^jAaAaaIj! 12 ( j : Uju Jl^o *L*jy& LjJ* ^A^AawI L-^jS f yjjsri 
aCajo <Oil 13 (J.Acj ^Iaas>-! jjamjAa? ^ JjAA* aLa« <dj y (Jl^i 

J U Ail! IAjI ^jAaIj) i^jAA*^ */jA (J"ye A^ ^AiiilAAlj) ^j^Ai 

. aC« ^Aaj A>S! ufj* AljjlaA* j*Ait« ^Ajl^i i__La> yjj’j 

£JCy£li~ yi t£ L5®-^< A" __/?j A (^AjA__^w^AjJ ClA'.i.J^ aL) ji\X£ j 

^\£L*a1 ^.a' ^^ ^aU jAjA ^aaj o /•^.^ Sr^A^* 

yjA aJ_aawjIa« ^aS*Aj A ^1> I ^Ai^A-] jA 

16 jjjy <«*f_y& <—JjU ^LtjjS I^y* (jA^.y-l Jjy SA>o ^AJyj v__!jiJj! 

(1) Jemaeiyyul ’l-evvel, the fifth Muhammedan month.—(2) A. 8ebt, ‘Saturday.’— 
(3) Ihzar olovmah, ‘ to be prepared, to be produced.’—(4) P. Serai, ‘ a palace, man¬ 
sion.’—(5) A. Muyesser, ‘facilitated,’ ‘permitted by God.’—(6) A. Wefret, ‘ abun¬ 
dance, a great number, or quantity.’—(7) A. Ziham, ‘ a crowd, crowding.’—(8) A. 
Muta'ayyen, ‘appointed, deputed, distinguished.’—(9) A. Tehniyye etmek, ‘ to con¬ 
gratulate.’— (10) A. Koudoum, • arrival, approach.’— (11) A. Zouhr, ‘ noon.’— 
(12) To yin etmek, * to appoint, fix.’—(13) A. Alii, ‘ weak, sick.’—(14) P. Akhir, ‘a 
stable.’—(15) Ser akhor, ‘ head of the stable.’—(16) Tevzi etmek, ‘ to distribute.’ 
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.JitU J Xjj yhkto aIjI J^ajI 2S<A^> 

^-Jj*** lJjJoJ ^a ^A cj aIjI ^J'waaxjjI ^ 

jm 5 uyi 5/" jAi£ ^U£ ixLks>- ^ ^jiSj&ijS 

^UJ j&isj %&mj ^U lUy « jj)' j>'i2 'jlM*4jl>! 

(jcyasr* CJJI^j 8 UaLc jbjJilU (_>jji> ^3] 

<-— j^y* (^Uo! 9 *sr*t>,1 L-Jj&ijy sX*Sj j) ,jj 3J>mc 

t&\£ ^A-i-« ji j jK^.Aj £4j^1]1 Vi 

Cyljil »—JjJJ^Ul v—> jj^jAaT 

j j_5»~ ^ ; _rAAJ I j*LoI XSxJ L—JjJJjjJ jUSj t ji-lito 

19 v£Jaj JAc 0 aI] ‘ts^Uar. t__>j]^] 18 w U*,«a j*]asz£ *L| jAtj] U*a»o 

J'*^j CJ-\]ji sa1»Uo «—’A/A^*- *°^/“* 3 uir« A J*+~A 

t>}j*ix*j t-_>j]jl^!y« Ax«j 1 <dil Us j ^jyA Ja>aA/ l-JjAjS 

j 3 - cA 1 ^ j . ^ a*!j! c^-*jJs adjl jy>j<3 Sjyj 1 j JLi^, 

"A 1 ^ 4 * |*ir^!r e tAjlA* 4 (•^‘^ *—-^UJjA jiil &x+5j 
(__A (,/U <UU ^U jAaLUw ^ u^«Ai 2 lLJJu 

AA J3f° j jy" ^AwjU 5 |*!=-i ^1 

j J ^AjIjIAJU <Uj jJm ^31 jjXs. rfLto. Jij I sJ^J, b^ 

(X) A. Istikbal, ‘going to meet anyone.’-(2) Riayet etmek, ■ to show respect.’— 
(3) A. Kibar, ‘ grandees ’ (used as a Turkish singular sometimes for a grandee).— 
,( 4 ) Bint0 > ‘ a carriage’ (from the Hungarian).—(5) A. Jkraman, ‘as an honour 
to you, in your honour.’—(6) A. Muzeyyen, ‘adorned, decorated.’—(7) P. Rana, 
‘beautiful.’—(8) Mukaddeman, ‘in front,’ ‘formerly.’— (9) Ardinje, ‘behind.’— 
(10) Kiurk, ‘a fur.’—(11) Kereke, a silk mantle, part of a dress of honour, formerly 
worn on grand oooasions.—(12) Mizrak, ‘a spear.’—(13) Aghevat, ‘ Aghas,’ ‘lords, 
masters, chiefs.’—(14) A. Makoule, ‘a category, kind ’-(15) Sakalli, ‘ bearded.’— 

(16) A. Imam, ‘ a leader, one who leads to prayers, a chief a priest.’_(17) Kapou- 

jilar Hayasi, ‘chief ohamberlain.’—(18) Inan (A.), ‘ the reins of a horse ; heminan, 
(P.), • abreast.’—(19) Yedek, • a led horse.’—(20) A. Muserrej, ‘ saddled.’—(21) Akbi- 
mizde, ‘ behind us.’—(22) A. Ala meratibhim, • according to their rank Meratib 
(pi. of *Jf- mertete), ‘degree, rank.’—(23) Dizmek, ‘ to range, draw up in a line.’— 

(24) A. Zokak, ‘ a street.’—(25) A. Viliam, ‘ a multitude, a crowd.’_(26) A. Seir, 

‘ looking at, a speotacle, a sight.’ 
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J>M 2 \J^y s P^ J* J d ^Jlrtk 4-^' 1 vJS j£j 

|^-A^o y^J^J J) 

^CjCaajX LjJ^Ijl dU>JCil&- y <xljl 

V 4 ^ *■£/* J* $iXJI-->cL/ 4»J 1 „ iV j 1 

• i ^iSX^ dKJUu&l^ 

t_j>^ XjJ}\ jdjib CL-^Uj LJ ^ J^y &*l 

&Xm.*£ ^2ls Jijtjlj] L^r'Jlb t^\>J 

JjA j] ls*y J-*" ifc)l rf****^ |*l*W ^^*&****£ J tm$j* 

9 yU-U UJ^X« Ujal £? 4 > UyJjK J 1 ]/^ ^ 

I-J^djl *LW-1 i-J^-MJUil J£1 '—*jLo« &&* ) 

y^-AM 'w—^^ ^A!i>rfj] ^JvAjli L^Ailyi 'w^yi .^]jI 

^}-/«2^ ^3 j£ ^s>-t^ . l c^Ol)w 

^lc >'.aj j.ljA.'X!* j 

. ^jj! j^l 12 ^l£? M f*J& */ 

CU^«(3 lJ>J** cJl/^ yjjUji) ^j(>I 

^ ^°]/^' <k1!I^Lw y jjI 

L/-*^ J J^_/* J-**** 13 J«^ ; 

J,«U j . ^i-' li j‘^'^^ j • J^ji. 

’ ^A<\^fs j ~^J?. j ^ ^^*V,’ 

f 1 &y ^1 *t<*-< j*u , jS&^&jlyj j fjJ 

(1) Kat, ‘ a floor.’—(2) P. Qhiimjayish-pezir, ‘measured.’—(3) P. E fzoun,' more.’ 
—(4) P. Merd, ‘ a man.’—(5) P. Zen, ' a woman.’—(6) A. Mutezahim, • crowding, 
crowded, flocking.’—(7) Qhiuzar etmek, ‘ to pass.’—(8) Veda etmek, ‘ to say fare¬ 
well, good-bye.’—(9) A. Perhiz, ‘a Christian fast.’—(10) A. Me’louf, ‘ habituated, 
habitual.’—(11) A. Firash, ‘a bed.’—(12) Siklet vermek, ‘to worry, annoy.’— 
(13) As before.—(14) Lala, ‘a man who has charge of a child, a guardian.’— 
(15) A. Iyab, ‘ coming back;’ Zihab-ou-iyab, • a coming and going.’ 
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J^ll>^Jbt\i£ SiXSkiJ^! ^ . , q<\X^ j 

% L-^tVe^Aj J jj c 

\^j^y>% AaJI L5^* 1 <c<U jd^^Jjl 8 Ax«ljL« ( jJksI 

i-J>y\ 'ijA^^ j j\y** ^ yL* ^ ^Djso fJ 

jc1_a1^Uwj ^ 1 jy^*** 3 ^ ^IjL*»o 

V**! cJ^fJ Ci^J.wl^M. 

Ab^] j t -r ! ;^j} x ^ * ^Aaa^, J^y** * JSii3^L*h$ 

^ *. j^m*s> jy l^Lo jy^ ^ ^jlwjv'KAj) 

• J^~*^j > .!^ I^J tidLO^ku J|y yjO&li-^AJOjJjl 

'-r J ^.^/jj jjAdi^s dts^U duLi^ (J^i’ 
aIa^- (Xaa^, jj j j^*ajJ ,^-A ^jlo I &La>m &X)j} 2 ^ ^ ^ I dU,) 

i_. c lr‘ JJ > , ,1 ^‘^r^ J **S|; ^J>\jki •—J^ljjj j ^»1ajI ^jiXxsc SjUj 

ii)SjjjS J_j2?) tj^ji* *-r^?J V__>yl».'U %iilx>ii ^J[>i3jj l£\\u,jis 

CAlJAk\£ J‘OCcWjl j) »J ijs £U o jjysM i^AaLI ^jJixi 
^-A*XoJ ,*yC do'.JAy . yo ^ A %J>**0 ^iXA^-^Aa*» 1 y\tSA’C^) ^£a)J , 
<blact^j CJ,xJol JIaaLJ &X»*+i jj> ^Jj3.t> J 'j>y sjJijJjlj lUililo j& 
^jj±>\jia\ J>jM> (SdbiilLul XtiJuij-v j) ^J*y£ AJuu^xj 

(olacl^jt) . i„iJi5^iij! L_jjiij| <ri=l^l 

sxijl u ./ji> iijijla jjJol iafJjtMjS ^Jxs? t-LAllyi . pjl 

V'^ ) C^J u)^? ^ J . ^ ^ }j.j~ 

cjjljl jas*. i«*jl ^,'j 6 l _^U-aS- lilijyi } ,_£>■?._yU ^jaJ .yji.AL_l 

■ ^1m.La! £m*Xm*« ■ _j 

(1) Diuan-efendisi, ‘an official secretary.’—(2) P. Destar, ‘the cloth whioh 
forms a turban, a turban.’ — (3) A. Feraje, 'a cloak worn by women, formerly a 
cloak worn by the dootors of tho law.’—(4) P. Rakht, ‘ dross, effoots.’— (5) P. Kliism , 
‘a relative.’—(6) A. Mujevver, ‘jewelled.’—(7) A. Mushashi, ‘glittering, flashing.’ 
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^jAuHajLaII j^A^I ^ ■ ^£*0 

Ua> ajub jy. cJjy^y 1 v y*£j i*5L *yu& 

^ ^1aa;3£ jL&yh t—1 ^J^a 5> ^<X^oli l——Sj4*wlj 

^jl>- iUs^ ^UsImj ^1 ^XAa-1 ^UsImi j*A)i! |»A**i I%5 Lm 1 Sw*»jU 

i jy . ^^AAA^y^ ^^Aa& 

^a** cJ uy g*^ suJuij jy u->y *y ^^*1 

uLAij2 Jvxj . g^ ^AaC*w1 xsjJujj ddjl 

j*&yi |*ya^ 6 t>t<!j j y^i ^>jfj y^i*^ yii^j ^ ^wix^u 

&*s}j C—yi ^i^AjJ) ^ ^lXA^w^aJIc .f-JkoU »Ax)ImmJ 

t C%3 ^<J^I u) ^Oj 

L^Jig* I <kij t J bu* l)' J ^sr y yAA^> ^ &£$ ^ J 

^.' ^W*' U^?..^.' C) 1 ^ 3 LS^-J^ib 3 J^ ] 3 "‘V’ 3 

J AklwU , ^jl ^*tjl L_—A_-'J ^LtJ ( gA^. O j) 1 c)|t® * 

jdbi ^L^Ui ^^j*Aa***o ^IahL^SI ^A^-Ug • ^*w^- ca[c 

(_—JjAAAjI 7 ,_5 J>^D 4j'jT>- (_jAA^ . Wi*i 

J kiiij^ljj-te- ^Jt>b£ jb ^tvAS jJ I ^iSyij Jlw^« jjSjl 

13li l}L> J^i ^jAJjIjAaJj^ l—^l^Ol dw^j'.A*- ^LasV,^ 

• ' ^^ ^ }jj3^ ^ ^ ^ Giij-}*, j)t3 

^J)j i»_>jjjj' sj4.*uiyJ aj]I i^eini 9 iyt as- ,-Ji'^ JaaI! S^*j 

i^Jjbl 

(1) A. yaz, ‘attitude, pose, gesture.’— (2) Sirmat, ‘ gold lace, gold embroidery.’— 
(3) Poushide, ‘ covered, hidden.’—(4) Eskimle, ‘ a stool.’—(5) P. Damad, ‘ a son-in- 
law, or brother-in-law (of the Saltan).’—(6) A. Afert, ‘ observed, in force.’— 
(7) A. Tesaddi, ' setting about.’—(8) A. Khatve, ‘ a step, a pace.’ 
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Translation. 

On Saturday, the 9th of the month jemaziyyu’l-Evvel, we alighted 
at a palace which had been prepared in the environs of the city 
of Paris, where we stayed a week. Day and night the multitudes 
of people, and the number of men and women, cannot be described. 
There was more crowding than at houses where there is even a mar¬ 
riage feast. On the second day a person came from the king to 
congratulate us on our arrival, called “ Antore Doctor,” who holds an 
office here, which consists in welcoming Ambassadors and arranging 
processions, and bringing them to the king. After two days he 
came again, and said: “ Our king invites you to come to the city 
next Sunday, at noon; and a mansion has been especially prepared 
for you. Troops in full dress have been prepared to attend you and 
salute you. The ‘ Chief Marshal ’ had been appointed to bring 
you ; but as he is occupied with the education of the king, and is 
himself aged and infirm, and not able to mount a horse, the third 
Marshal (Detre), has been appointed. Please God, he will come 
next Tuesday before midday to take you in the king’s carriage, and 
you will accompany him.” The next day came a colleague of his, 
who had to look after this matter, and said : “ I have come to 
arrange the programme of your procession; tell me how many 
people there are of yours to mount, and I will bring good horses 
from the king’s stablewhereupon a list was made and given to 
him. Afterwards, Monsieur Konyar, one of the king’s equerries, 
distributed them to each person. Subsequently, Marshal “ Detre,” 
with “ Antore Doctor,” came in the king’s carriage; and we showed 
them respect by going to meet them. They stated that the king 
had sent his own carriage for me, and that all the grandees of the 
State had sent their own carriages in our honour, and as many as 
a hundred beautiful, ornamental carriages came. Then they rose 
and said : “ It is time, with your permission, let us proceed.” In 
front marched a regiment of the king’s guards, behind them rode 
our men, part of whom I dressed in furs, and put muskets in their 
hands, and part of whom I dressed in silk mantles and put spears in 
thoir hands; behind them marched bearded “ Aghasand then 
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our priest (Imam) and the Steward of the Chamberlains. Behind 
them rode our son and our steward, side by side. Then followed 
six led horses, richly caparisoned and saddled. After them came 
the king’s equerry and the interpreter. I mounted a horse saddled 
with court trappings, and, with the Marshal on my right, and 
Antore Doctor on my left, we started. Behind us came a regiment 
of cavalry followed by the carriages in the order of their rank. 

The streets of Paris are extremely spacious. Although it is pos¬ 
sible for five or six carriages to drive abreast, in some places, owing 
to the throngs of people, three horsemen passed abreast with diffi¬ 
culty. It seemed as if all the people in the city had come to see 
the procession. The houses have four of five stories, and the win¬ 
dows look on to the streets. Every window was crowded with an 
innumerable lot of men and women. Thus arranged, we alighted 
at the mansion prepared for us. The troops saluted, and passed 
before our house, and then the Marshal took leave and went home. 

Again the men and women came in crowds, some to look at us, 
some to visit us. They were especially desirous to see us eat. One 
said : “ My daughter, and another my wife, desires, with your per¬ 
mission, to look at you eating.” As we could not drive some of them 
away, we gave our permission nolens volens. As this time happened 
to coincide with a Christian fast, they did not eat themselves, but 
surrounded the table and looked on. Out of polileness to them, we 
had patience. As for them, they were accustomed to look on while 
people ate, for anyone wishing to see the king eat was allowed to 
come and look on. It is also a strange thing that they go and see 
how the king gets up out of bed, and how he dresses. Hence it 
was that they bothered us with this kind of thing. 

After a couple of days, “ Antore Doctor ” came again, and said : 
“ The king invites you on Friday. Please God, you will go ; and he 
has appointed Prince “ Lanheski ” to do you honour. We will come 
together; and, as before, we will ride side by side. Hitherto no 
Marshal or Prince has ever been appointed for Ambassadors who 
have come; and a grander procession has been arranged than before. 
When you have delivered the Sultan’s letter, the Regent (guardian) 
will answer you; and the king will rise on your coming and going. 
You will behave as friendship requires.” So saying, he left. 
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When Friday came, .the above persons arrived. I arranged my 
people as before, only I did not arm them with swords, or spears, or 
muskets. I put the Sultan’s Imperial letter into my son’s hand (as 
he was in the stead of an official secretary), for whom they had 
brought a mare, whose bridle and reins were ornamented with 
precious stones, which he mounted and went before me. I, in the 
sable furs and cloak, and turban of a Kiatib, mounted my owu 
horse, saddled with court trappings, and had Prince Labinski on 
my right and Antore Doctor on my left; and we started. 

The king, in order to let us see his troops, caused some regi¬ 
ments of infantry and cavalry, from barracks in the neighbourhood, 
to be brought, and dressed most of them in new uniforms. Altogether 
there were upwards of thirty thousand troops, who were ranged 
from the mansion we were in as far as the king’s palace. 

We entered the king’s palace from the side of the garden. Of 
the regiments ranged in the garden, one is called the White Horse- 
Guards, and the other the Black Horse-Guards. These two regiments 
are most esteemed of any in the whole army; and all the privates 
in them are the sons of great men and gentlemen. On coming to 
the bottom of the Bteps at the palace gate, we alighted and entered 
through the gate, and were conducted to a room on the right, to 
rest ourselves, which was the apartment of the king’s steward. 
After a little rest we arose, and began to ascend the staircase. At 
every landing-place one of the grandees of the State met us, and 
on arriving at the door of the Court Room there were such a 
number of people that those who came to receive us surrounded us 
completely, and we could scarcely pass. We also passed through 
the door of the Court Room with twelve men. We arrived near the 
king’s throne. On each side some hundred seats had been arranged 
one above another, like the seats at a marriage feast. On these sat 
the wives of the grandees, and the relatives of the king, in splendid 
apparel, covered with jewels. On our entering they all rose. On 
our coming near the king he also rose. I had taken the Sultan’s 
Imperial letter in front of me. I put my hand on my breast,* 


* One most rospeotfal way of saluting in Turkey is to place one’s bands on 
one’s bronst, and bow. 
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and assumed an attitude as if I were saluting the Imperial letter. 
On coming close to the king I raised my hand to my head to 
salute him. Then taking the Imperial epistle, I said : " This is the 
letter of His Majesty, the potent, great and mighty Emperor of the 
Moslems, my benefactor, Sultan Ahmed Khan, son of Sultan 
Mahomet Khan.” The king being a minor, his Vezir took it out of 
my hand respectfully, and placed it on a stool concealed by a table 
covered with gold lace, at the king’s side. Afterwards, I took the 
1 etter of our Prime Minister, and said: “ This is the letter of His 
Excellency the most illustrious Grand Vezir, the respected brother- 
in-law of the Sultan.” Whereupon the Minister again took it from 
my hand, and placed it on the stool with the Imperial letter; and 
I said : “ I have been sent as an Ambassador, to cement the firm 
friendship which exists between these two countries, and to explain 
the love, friendship, and respect we have for His Majesty the King 
of France.” The king, who was about twelve years of age, 
and very handsome, sat glittering amidst the company, in gold 
apparal covered with diamonds. He did not answer himself, but, 
the Marshal, his guardian, replied: “His Majesty the King is much 
pleased by the letter from His Majesty the potent, mighty Emperor 
of the Ottomans, and that he selected you as his Ambassador;” 
and everybody right and left of him rose. Then I placed my 
hand to my head, and, after retiring a few steps, put my hand on 
my breast and took my leave. 
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MIRE‘T-I-KAINAT* 

(A MOHAMMEDAN LIFE OF CHRIST.) 
piLwJl AaIc jii j ^ib t—jb 

y i c** 4 ^ B^JumIaa 

6 <kj4)Uc Lib 6 sjoc'*^“ tLiU sAub ^lAi! jjyli- 

AjX*C LvwX 2 A.'^l 2/-Afc) i^jy^ jf * rtitj*wJbs- 

A^ijl l_^xaLa> X&itojyQ 8)b ^)L**1I 

C^l(> sjJl^s i—j,jJiSL ^ijObb J.>51 jA&. l - r >y>A 8 j*^y*w» 
b ; Absrl U ( _ S G b 10 AL J liu liLo^c 30 jo v_jyl»bj« 

t—>}l)l U Jv«b>- jUl eu,oi 13 i__n^jjl 12 ( jAi1 / )l b *bjc! 

j A m* b , c<jjb sAA£L< ^ Arc il^j ^J^jbw &iX)\ AsCli^s ^ ! 

l^ybj gAb£b b ^bl! yyl b -^-j yyl 2^Lu Ajl Jy^- b ^bi] b 

. i cbb 2 j*1_!1 3la1c , < u* 7 XC 

(1) A. Tefasir, ‘ commentaries, especially of the Koran.’—(2) A. Mergem, ‘ Mary, 
the Virgin Mary.’—(3) A. Hoi's!, ‘ menstruus sanguis.’ —(4) Teyze, also written *jj,‘ a 
maternal aunt, mother’s sister.’—(5) A. Mesjid, ‘a place of worship,’ ‘a small 
parish or private mosque. Our word mosque is derived from this word.—(6) A. 
Ibadet, ‘ worship, adoration.’—(7) A, Ohousl etmek, ‘ to wash the whole body.’— 
(8) Sighinmak, ‘to take refuge, to take shelter.’—(9) Kaftan, ‘a kind of robe worn 
in former times.’—(10) Taka, ‘a collar.’—(11) Yeng, ‘a cuff, lower part of a sleeve.’ 
—(12) Irak, ‘distant.’—(13) Ufurmek, ‘to blow on, or in.’—(14) A. Ho mil olmak, ‘to 
beoome enceinte.’ —(15) A. Kavl,' an assertion, statement.’—(16) Ta'imak, • to spread, 
extend.’ 


* The Mirror of the Universe is the title of a kind of universal history, in Turkish, 
printed at Constantinople in 1269 Anno Hejirce. Most Europeans will be greatly 
astonished to see, from the above extract from this work, that Muhammedans not 
only admit that Christ was a great prophet, but believe that he was miraculously 
begotton, and performed miracles. 


II 
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"KaI 7 ( .jSc 1 —c^-jj ***)./ Si^J 

15 USol j 14 IjS\SI 13 <oly»- ji ^U!Lil j 

yjla ji (_j^l ^icU j*S^**3' AjAc sAtAcjls 0 *ac S-JjAjJ 

iZj^as- L<j~» Jy J’-sc^ (j* y& 

^JuUl 2 " \j”) t__>j!jl 21 2 °j* <nLjJUa»-l 19 ^>-Li.i' j 18 (j*^ j*5/« 

tijA-lj XA—( LamiA-o Lwo ^ lAib if 3 Ci^wo 

Xii*J L—?« AjJ 1 “ —•;)^‘- t -*-i ^ )frrM XfcVi 1^3 XLxic 

ii ff 3 1 J*uUIj *a/a1£ */V‘*' l ^ r> 3j^y* 

j r 26 cU.>aJU*« ^U; xjJ^aLJ 2 ^il } 24 ^ j3j wUaLI ^1 

^A-AjUl t . V->) j 3A kfiA-Ajj^Aw JtxSSfc'^Lc^ j*AA)J Aa^cLsAjjaw 


r 

.? 


SLJI <oic xa£a!£ <u<a£ jjO JtsxJ ^fxA^ij 

I__)'jii!l ( _J'oT <tU ; Aa; ^jjil J> ) t—JjcljJ 29 Ci ^-<l 2 VmI 1—lLUjj£ ijy 


U X}£p! ^ xJLflL Ujbl K;'^C J Uxi 

^*^1 &2£\}y£) AlC XAxJ l ^ Jyfj.Kij ( t g .' A. 1 ^.' \jJ 2 Ll3** ti2 * T A 


(1) A. Mervi, ‘ narrated, handed down.’—(2) A. Esr, ‘a trace, sign.’—(3) A. Ham/, 
pregnanoy, or the foetus.’—(4) Generally written y*y 0 douimak, ‘ to feel ’ (v.a.); ‘ to 
hear, learn;’ pronounced do'imak, it means ‘to be satisfied, satiated.’— (5) Kouds, 

‘ Jerusalem.’—(6) A. Kariye, ‘ a village.’— (7) A. Ala'im, ‘ signs.’— (8) A. Zuhour, 
‘ appearance.’—(9) T'eiecJ, ‘ a child.’—(10) P. Ashikiar, 1 evident.’—(11) A. Istinad, 

‘ leaning on.’— (12) A. Istitar, ‘ seeking shelter.’— (13) A. Khourma, 1 a date.’— 
(14) llty'a, ‘ taking refuge, Bhelter.’—(15) Ittikia etmek, ‘ to recline, lean on, or 
against.’—(16) Akmak , ‘to flow.’—(17) Boudaklamak, ‘to put forth branches.’— 
(18) A. Tan, ‘reproaohing, speaking ill of.’—(19) A. Teshni, ‘defaming, slandering, 
reproaching.’—(20) P. Fur, ‘full of.’—(21) A. Gham, ‘grief, regret.’—(22) Arabic 
words meaning: ‘ Would that I had died before this, and been forgotten ! ’— 
(23) Tesliyet etmek, ‘ to console.’—(24) Levm etmek, ‘ to blame, reprimand.’—(25) In- 
kiar etmek, ‘ to deny.’—(26) A. Muayen, * appointed.’—(27) Nezr etmek, ‘ to make a 
yon .’—(28) Meme, ‘ a nipple, a teat, udder.’—(29) Emmek, ' to suck.’—(30) Words in 
Arabic, meaning : ‘ I am the servant of God. God gave me the Book, and made 
me blessed wherever I may be, and commanded me to pray and be pious all my life, 
and made my mother pure.’—(31) A. Badehou, ‘ then,’ ‘afterwards.’—(32) Buyumek, 
‘ to grow, get bigger, grow up.’—(33) Artik, adv. (with a negative) ‘ no more, never 
again (with an affirmative) ‘ now, at last;’ adj., ‘ over and remaining.’ 
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Ju,\J Jj y> JjjlyJ Jti . 

.c^j' jf J uf^&> _?*** **£/* S^j^N us**?"'*!}' 

uJjaIjI <0^U^ ji ^jLu.; >—ft~yJ <tf ^ J jyiAn JSjjlii’ 

JSj) jjO'jj ^.bol CX*i>l Ji» 8jJjj 

**y Ji/ •—"cj/ <uoj! J,« 5 ^j, 

{ -r > i'^ *ji(& t<yS>^ e yj»\aJ U->A« i__jy,yio sO^’jLo CJj 

5/V" j*i 8 (j aCV "*-« 3 ‘—^bo «UI *> 1C. 7 it)j* sjJIj ,_jl 

j*^*^ u£/( fiV. u-^j' 11 'cc^ tf <d-k»- 1 ° l _£ / ! l Os>-] j 9 Ij^sl SjJ^li’OpXi’ 
14 |»*y *saJj» ^LfliO 13 «-_J>yi:Jlcl y») CJoll! 12 ^| J ^ y J 

■ j^5 81^1 fcXbyM 1 < **J^C‘ 1 “ J*~~- t )j 1 t...) 

. “vsjUfc,! 

LmJJ<&.Ac£i1«I^^4xJj %S*j j %SX) *oj y ^tXiLiC L LJjAAkX) JSb 

' cuLetfc,! 19 *LI/ j 18 cyt«5le ^Joj £1 

•**- (_j? i^jUsU,! <oL*ac 21 ci^jysA« SjUSjl 

• ^ LS*"^ v-lA^S SJjjjl Oj'c J 

vUULJI jyJ* 1 ^ SsXAaJ 

^Gl (J.-.c 1 ^- *L*>c yj ju^Asr ^1 <d)1 <sL«jyo 

(1) P. Piygamber, or j-W peyamber, ‘a messenger, a prophet.’—(2) A. Meghare, 

‘ a oave, cavern.’—(3) Tletmek, ‘ to forward, send forward, send.’—(4) Zina, 
‘adultery.’—(5).A, Bouh, ‘a spirit j’ Rouh-oul-Koudous, ‘ the Holy Ghost,’ according 
to Christians, but 1 Gabriel,’ aooording to Muhammadans; Rouh-ou’-llah, ‘ the Spirit 
of God (Jesus Christ).’—(6) A. Nifas, ‘forty days after ohildbirth.’—(7) P. Muzhde, 

‘ glad tidings.’—(8) A. Mesih, ‘the Messiah.’—(9) A. Akreba, ‘relations.’—(10) A. 
Ahibba, ‘friends.’—(11) A. Souleha, ‘righteous people.’—(12) A. Elem, ‘pain, 
anguish.’—(18) Aghlashmak, ‘to weep together.’—(14) Rejm etmek, ‘to stone.’— 
(15) Feraghat etmek, * to give up.’—(16) A. Erhasat, ‘ wonders preceding the birth 
of a prophet.’—(17) A. Mutaalik, ‘ connected with, dependent.’—(18) A. Elamet, 

‘ sign, wonder, phenomenon.’—(19) A. KSramet, ‘ a marvel, wonder.’—(20) A. 
Nnbuwct, ‘being a prophet.’—(21) A. Mujizi, ‘a miraole.’—(22) Yahya, ‘John 
the Baptist.’ 

u 2 
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^jb ^l*S ^111 ulXio^ ^>1 f^‘X° l *4' 

7 ^JhSf] ^ L-J;i3oJ 6 ^AiL«^e 


Christ’s miracles. 


SAsA^jl ^tbx ^uJkt a/ ^i) jySi^e 

Jj! ISjJjjLlI CLy»> 12 ^l *)j U ,ji}ys?- J*l W 0)dj* l—J^ A*A» 

^jyji»- JjwL« l*yi 

^A>- j |.am»- l c_.K^OI tXrifi9 ^ 2 $i^Iac ^1y) A*J 

i •• i 23 .., a i ./ n 20 * it. 19 i. 

• (&- djif jyc ^JAc ;i JJ J 

' jlu . tl^ii if “ '”' ‘ 1 1 "" 


LUys*-* ^lytl 


(1) Sejde, ‘to bow the head, to worship.*—(2) P. Tenha, ‘lonely, alone.’—(3) A. 
Teshih, ‘a rosary,’‘ a kind of litany of masses for which the rosary is used in 
counting.’—(4) A. Meshghoul, ‘ occupied.’—(5) A. Mustdghni, ‘ independent of, not 
requiring.’—(6) A. Tevrat, * the Pentateuch.’—(7) A. Injil, ‘ the Gospel.’—(8) A. 
Khelk, ‘ creating.’—(9) A. Mwrsel, ‘an apostle.’—(10) A. Merdoud, ‘rejected, dis¬ 
owned.’—(11) A. Juhoud, ‘denying.’—(12) A. Ilah, ‘ a god, God.’—(13) Kctvm, ‘a 
people.**—(14) A. Mustahik, ‘deserving.’—(15) A. Tazib, ‘torment, punishment.’— 
(16) A. Shetm, ‘ abuse, abusing.’—(17) A. Israr, ‘ persisting.’—(18) Izra/r, ‘ injuring.’ 
—(19) T. Oil, ‘ the tongue, language,’ ‘ information got by spies.’ P. Oil, • the, 
heart.’—(20) A. GUI, ‘deceit.’— (21) A. Muhur, ‘a seal.’—(22) A. Kiufr, ‘un- 
belief, owearing.’—(23) A. Khatm etmek, ‘ to seal, to conclude (a speech).’ 
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(1) YerasS, * a bat.’—(2) Yeratmak, ' to create.’—(3) Teklif etmek, ‘ to propose.’— 
(4) Balehik, • olay; the gnard of a sword handle.’—(5) A. Tasvir etmek, ‘drawing, 
designing, modelling, shaping.’—(6) A. Ihya, ‘ to animate, bring to life.’—(7) A. 
Ajouz, ‘an old woman.’—(8) Tabout, ‘ a coffin.’—(9) Hasad, ‘the harvest, reaping.’ 
—(10) Yaklashmak, ‘ to draw near, approach,’ v.n. —(11) Tarla, ‘ a field.’—(12) Ogh- 
ramak, ‘ to pass by or throngh, to meet with.’—(13) A. Rouh, ‘ a spirit,’ Rouh- 
oullah, ' the Spirit of God (Jeans Christ).’—(14) Ekin, ‘a orop, seed-sowing.’— 
(15) Koparmak, ‘to pluck, gather.’—(16) A. Ijazet, ‘permission.’—(17) A. Eba-cn- 
jeddin, ‘ hereditary.’—(18) A. Mulk, • freehold property ;’ Milk, ‘ dominions, terri¬ 
tory.’—(19) A. Sarih, ‘ dear.’—(20) A. TSsSrruf, ‘ possessing, using, disposing of.’— 
(21) A. Devr, ‘a period, time.’—(22) Boghdat, ■ wheat;’ ^Ija, j*. Misr boghdayi, ‘ Indian 
oorn.’— (23) Sap, ■ a stalk, a straw, a handle.’— (24) A. Dib, ‘ the bottom.’— 
(26) Kimi, ‘ Borne of them.’ 
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(1) A. Sovt, ‘ si voice, a sound.’—(2) Aia, ‘very high, excellent.’—(3) A. Mezrta, ‘ a 
sown field, an arable field.’—(4) A Harran, ‘ bewildered, astounded.’—(6) A. Mazour, 
‘ excnsed.’—(6) A. Belal, ‘ permitted (by God), lawful;’ Helal ebnek, ‘ to give up.’— 
(7) A. Jem, ‘ a crowd, multitude.’—(8) A. Ghafir, • great, immense.’—(9) A. Begret- 
ting, a sigh.—(10) A. Hewa/ri (pi. Heu'ariyy cun'), 'an apostle, companion of a 
prophet.’—(11) P. Chartak, ‘ an arbour.’—(12) A. Lain, ‘accursed.’—(13) P. Khar, 
‘ an ass, donkey.’—(14) P. Bed-alchter, ‘ ill-starred, evil.’—(15) A. Jennet, ‘ paradise.’ 
— (16) Dulhend (Tulbent), ‘muslin.’—(17) A. Asa, ‘a staff.’ 
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Translation. 

Thirty-second Chapter , concerning the Prophet Jesus. 

(Peace be on Him!) 

The Birth of Jesus. 

It is recorded in the Commentaries that Mary (the Virgin Mary), 
on seeing the menstruus sanguis went to her maternal aunt, the 
wife of Zaccharia, Ishaa (Elizabeth), and, having become clean, 
repaired to the Temple and continued praying. Then, one day, 
while she was performing her complete ablution of her whole body, 
in the house of her maternal aunt, Gabriel (On him be peace!) 
appeared in the form of a handsome young man. Mary, not knowing 
who he was, said : “ I will take refuge with God ! ” Gabriel made 
himself known, and, according as is related in the Koran, they 
conversed together, and then Gabriel blew, either on the collar 
of Mary’s robe, or in her sleeve, or in her mouth, from a distance 
or close to her, and by the power of God she became immediately 
pregnant. According to the statement of Ibn Abas, she grew big 
in an instant, and, according to the account of others, in three 
months. After six, or eight, or nine months, when Mary was either 
in the thirteenth, or sixteenth, or twentieth year of her age, Jesus 
came into existence. 

It is related that Mary, on feeling the symptoms of pregnancy, left 
Jerusalem, and went to a village a few miles off, called Bethlehem. 
On it becoming clear that a child would be born, she leaned against 
a dried-up date tree for support and shelter, and Christ was born. 
Gabriel (On him be peace !) striking the ground with his foot, sweet 
water flowed out, and the date tree immediately put forth branches 
and brought forth dates. Her Holiness Mary became full of grief, 
thinking that the people would probably reproach and slander 
her, and cried : “Would that I had died ere this, and been for¬ 
gotten ! ” Whereupon, as is stated in the Koran, Gabriel, or Christ, 
consoled her. Then Mary took Jesus and came to the city; and 
when Mary’s people reviled and denied her, saying: “Is a child 
born without a father? What estrange thing thou hast done;*’ 
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she said that she had taken a vow to be silent about this till a 
certain time, and suggested they should speak to the child. They 
waxed wroth, and added: “ What can we say to the child in the 
cradle ? ” Jesus, who was forty days old, and sucking at the breast, 
left off, and said: “ I am the servant of God, he brought me the 
‘ Book ’ and made me a prophet, and made me blessed wherever I 
may be, and recommended me prayer and piety as long as I live, 
and made my mother pure.” 

After that he grew, as is usual, and said no more. The people of 
Israel, on seeing this wonderful miracle, knew that Jesus would be 
a prophet, and their evil thoughts about Mary were dispelled. 

It is mentioned in the Keshaf that Joseph sent Jesus and Mary 
to a cave, and, on the way, thought about killing them. Whereupon 
Gabriel came and said : “ Jesus is not (the fruit) of adultery, 
but of the Spirit of God. Do not kill Mary 1 ” Wherefore he 
refrained. 

Mary remained in the cave the forty days after child-birth 
(called ‘ Nifas ’), and then came to the city. On the way, Jesus 
said : “ Glad tidings for thee 1 for I am the servant of God the 
Most High, and His Messiah/’ 

On their entering the city, their relations and friends, being all 
righteous people, wept, and said: “ Oh Mary, thou hast given us a 
bad name, and filled us with grief and pain,” and on their wishing 
to stone them (according to what some say), Jesus spoke to them, 
and they desisted. 

Wonders before Christ’s Birth. 

Before the birth of every prophet, and at the time of his birth, 
and afterwards, till he become a prophet, certain signs and wonders 
occur which are termed Erhasat. After his becoming a prophet, 
they are called miracles ( Mujizat ). Well, the wonders preceding 
His Holiness Jesus’ birth are innumerable, but amongst those 
recorded are the following :—“ It is related in the commentary 
of Libab, and others, that the mother of His Holiness John (the 
Baptist) (Peace be on him !), being in the company of Mary, while 
the former was pregnant with St. John, and the latter with Jesus, 
said : ‘ Dort thou know that I am with child ? ’ Mary replied: 
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‘ And I am also/ Then the mother of John said : ‘ He who is in 
my womb bows his head to him in yonr womb to honour him.’” 

Another narrative is this—Her Holiness Mary is reported to 
have said : “ While Jesus was in my womb, when we were alone, 
we used to talk to one another. If any one came, or if I were 
engaged saying my rosary, I could plainly hear him in my womb 
saying his rosary.” 

Another is this—When Jesus was one day old he seemed a 
month old; and when He was nine months old, and His mother 
wished to send Him to a master, Jesus said: “ Oh, mother, God 
(May He be Exalted 1) made me independent of masters, and while 
I was in thy womb taught me the Pentateuch and the Gospel” 

Christ’s miracles. 

Creation of a Bat. 

It is related in the history of Mir Khanda that Jesus (Peace be 
on Him!), having become a prophet, came to Jerusalem; and, on 
his urging the Jews, the disowned of God, and the people who 
denied Him, to enter the path of God, that nation, “worthy of 
punishment” contradicted the well-beloved apostle, whose truth¬ 
fulness had been confirmed, reviled him in all kinds of ways, and 
persisted in their obstinacy, and sealed their deceitful hearts with 
the seal of unbelief. 

It is stated in the commentary of Libab, that on his prophesying, 
and performing miracles, the Jews proposed to him to create a bird, 
called a Bat (in Turkish termed Terase, and in Arabic Khuffash), 
whereupon He shaped one out of clay, blew on it, and gave it life; 
and it flew into the air and went away, and on falling in a lonely 
place died, in order that the difference might be seen between a 
creature created by God Himself and one made by one of God’s 
creatures. 

Raising a Woman’s Son from the Bead. 

Again, on Jesus meeting the son of an old woman while they 
were carrying him in a coffin, Jesus prayed, and he, the young 
man, came to life, and, putting on his robe, took the coffin on his 
shoulder, aud returned home. 
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A Marvellous Miracle. 

It is written in the chronicle of Mir Khande that, one day, while 
Jesus (Peace be on Him!) was travelling with his companions 
(disciples) they came through a field where the harvest was at hand, 
and his disciples said: “ We are extremely hungry. Dost thou 
permit us to pluck the crop and eat ? ’’ and Jesus said : “It is per¬ 
mitted.” Whereupon, at his suggestion, his disciples plucked the 
crop. The owner of the field hearing this, cried: “ This field is my 
undoubted property, by hereditaiy succession, by whose permission 
do you use it ? ” Jesus prayed that all those who had owned it from 
the time of Adam might come to life; and from the bottom of 
every straw of wheat rose human beings, some men, some women, 
and each one cried out, in a loud voice : “ By whose permission did 
you use my field ? ” The proprietor of the field was bewildered, and 
said: “ Who hath performed this great miracle ?” On their telling 
him, “ Jesus, the son of Mary,” he exclaimed : “ Oh 1 Spirit of God, I 
did not know you. Pardon me. I now give up all the harvest to 
your disciples.” Jesus (On Him be Peace!) replied: “ Oh man ! in 
reality neither the field nor the produce is thine, because, before 
thee a great multitude of people have possessed it, in the hope of 
profit, and gave it up with regret, and thus will it be with thee.” 


The Ascension of Jesus. 

When the Jews had resolved on killing Jesus, the apostles were 
collected in a pavilion, and Jesus (On Him be peace!) entered 
through the window. The devil having given information to the 
unbelieving Jews, four ill-starred Jews came to the door. Jesus 
having said to his apostles : “ Who will go forth and be killed, and 
become my companion in Paradise?” one replied: “I, Oh Prophet!” 
Whereupon he gave him his robe, and his staff, and, by the power 
of God, he was changed into the form of Jesus, and went out, and 
was taken and crucified. On the other hand, Jesus, by the will 
of God, obtained wings and ascended into heaven with angels, in 
a cloud of glory. 
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SHE1KH-ZADE. 

Of Sheikh-Zade, the author of the most celebrated collection of 
Turkish tales, called the “ Forty Yezirs,” nothing is known. It is 
supposed that he translated or adapted them from the Arabic, but no 
corresponding book of tales has ever been discovered in the Arabic 
language. The origin of the stories is probably Indian, and most 
likely they were carried from India to Persia and thence found their 
way westward. The tales in Turkish are at least between four and 
five hundred years old, as one edition, still extant, is dedicated to 
Murad II. (the father of Mahomet II. the conqueror of Constan¬ 
tinople), who reigned from 1421 to 1451 Anno Domini. It was from 
this ancient version that the selections from the Forty Yezirs were 
made by Belletete, which book was published at the expense of the 
government of Napoleon, in 1812, for the use of French students of 
Turkish. Apparently Napoleon was aware of the importance of 
Oriental languages, but this reading-book, in which the old spelling 
of the ancient MS. spoken of above was copied, was not by any 
means fit to teach students the current Turkish; but yet it has been 
the only Turkish reading-book in Europe until now! The tales 
are quaint and curious and have continued to be popular in Turkey 
up to the present time. Many editions have been issued at 
various times. In the more recent issues the spelling has been 
modernized and corrected, and in this form the book is still good 
Turkish, and the style being simple and clear, it is well adapted for 
students, and especially beginners. It is a sort of Turkish Decam¬ 
eron, but it is by no means so indecent as Boccacio’s work. One 
tale, which I have called the “Wife with Two Husbands,” reminds 
one of “ Box and Cox,” but I am sure that the author of that 
charming comedy did not plagiarise from this old Eastern tale, of 
which, probably, he never heard. 
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Tarikh Kirk Vezir. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FORTY VEZIRS.* 
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all 
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May He be exalted 1 


* This is the way in which this word onght to be spelt, and not vizier, as we 
often see it written in European books. It is an Arabic word, meaning one who 
bears a burden, and hence a minister of state. It is pronounced in Arabic Wezir, 
so that it may be spelt in English letters either with a v or a w. 

f These Arabic words Bism-i-’llah ! ‘ In the name of God ! ’ are to be found at 
the beginning of every Turkish book, and are UBed as a sort of grace, not only 
before commencing a meal, but before beginning anything. Turks are very mnch 
astonished at our impiety in abruptly commencing a book without using any tnoh 
words. 
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* Sabuktlghin is the name of the father of Saltan Mahmoad, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Gaznevids, who flourished at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

+ Vmera is the Arabio plural of vezir, ‘a Vezir.’ The sound of i inserted 
after it is given because it is followed by a Persian adjective. See TFeifs’ Grammar, 
pp. 178,179. 

J The word Mahmoud means ‘praised,’ and khisal means * moral qualities.’ 
The expression ‘ Mahmoud el-Khisal ’ thus signifies ‘ one who has praiseworthy 
qualities, and is a jeu-de-mots on Sultan Mahmoud’s name. 

| The word el*al, when pronounoed etmek, means ‘ to do,’ but when pronounced 
t'itmek means ‘ to say.* In this sense it is now somewhat obsolete. The same word, 
when pronounced itmek , means ‘ to push.’ 
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* Anjak, when an adverb, means ‘ only just, hardly,’ but when a conjunction it 
means ‘but, however, still, 
f In conversation pronounced deye . 
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j) SMd 1 

4>JbLii t) L) 

V 

+ j£* 


tasnif 

kitab 

bir ad/ine 

padishahiviin 

migher 

oloup 

composed 

book 

a to his name 

of my king 

may be 

being 




<tUUi' 

§lv 

tS 


nicmUketden 

kaloup 

dijhin 

kiyameti 

ta 

ki 

oluna 

from country 

remaining 

until to the Resnrreotion 

until 

that 

may be 

iixKkM 


Jj' 3 

iijjl 




sibebile 

kitabin 

ol v6 

okouna 

oloup-shayi 

memlekete 

by reason 

of book 

that and it may be read 

being spread 

to country 



J 


Sj 

C> 


.*Jb Ljj (3 l_J 

V 

a'chir 

ila 

olounoup 

yad 

sherijleri 

ism 

padishahimin 

the end 

to 

being remembered 

his noble 

name 

of my king 


* Qonerally prouounoed hiimetkiar. 

t Tedbir-sahibi literally means ‘ a possessor of management, or contrivance.’ 

t Meghcr generally means ‘ unless, and yet;’ but here it means ‘ may be, it 
might be.' 

§ Tat, is a Persian word meaning ‘ as far,’ and dSg kin a Turkish word meaning 
* until.’ Sometimes both are used, the former before, and the latter after the word 
to express ‘ until.’ 
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ilo! 

IcJ 



dedikde 

ola 

mezkiour 

ili 

dua- 

kha'ir 

ezzeman 

on his saying 

may it be 

mentioned 

with 

blessings 

time 


* 


Jj 

* 



tedbiri 

bou 

ve latk 

reiyi 

bou 

dakhi 

vezirler 

arrangement (plan) this 

and fit 

opinion 

this 

also 

the Vezirs 









etdiler- tahsin 

ghieurub 


mufavik 


approved seeing (considering) favourable 

propositions 


naminde tousi 
called 


Ferdousi Mahmoudoun 
Ferdousi of Mahmoud 


^ll'alw SSAIje"* {J^l 

sultan mahaldS ol 
Sultan place in that 


V 


h 


1S&T 

3 

Ji 

padishah 

idi 

var 

ustadi 

aghiah a rif 

v6 kiamil 

bir 

the king 

was 

exerting 

master 

intelligent learned 

and perfeot 

a 


»s 




1 2CU 

J,' 

altmish 

ki 

kitabini 

Shahnami 

v6 6il6di emr kiamil4 

ol 

sixty 

which the book of 

Shahnam6 

and ordered 

to perfeot 

that 





J* 

dJJtJO 




kendi 

viroup 

altoun 

birtr 

be it in 4 

hSr 

biitdir 

bin 

own 

giving 

a gold piece 

apiece 

verse 

every 

verses is 

thousand 





. 



<uo! 






etdirdi• 

<e‘Zt/ 

adin6 





caused to be written 

to his name 


* Ferdousi, the most celebrated of the poets of Persia, and of the whole East, 
author of the Shah-Name, or ‘ King’s Book.’ He lived in tho reign of Sultan 
Mahmoud the Ghaznevid, and died in the 421st year of the Hejira (or Anno 
Domini 1030), at Tons, where he was born. He flourished, therefore, before the 
Norman conquest of England, when this country was in a very illiterate condition. 
f Tousi means ‘ one who was born in Tous.’ 
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Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Clement! Abundant 
praise and endless thanks be to the Creator of all things, the 
maintainer of mankind and life (May His omnipotence and glory 
be magnified!) ; and may prayers and salutes innumerable be 
offered for His Apostle (Mahomet), and for his family and friends 
(May God be well pleased with them all!). 

One day, while Sultan Mahmoud Sabukteghin the Just* was 
chatting with the Yezirs, the latter brilliant-minded men made 
mention of past kings who had come into the world and gone, and 
died. Sultan Mahmoud (The Praised), whose qualities were praise¬ 
worthy and whose deeds were fortunate, condescended to say: 
“ What is the name of those kings ? ” A Vezir said : “ It is such 
a long time since those kings have passed into (the palace of) 
eternity that the name of one in a thousand is not known. People, 
speaking of them, say:—‘ At a certain time there was a king.’ ” 
Thereupon, the king said : “ Find out for me a contrivance 
whereby my name may be mentioned in the world, and celebrated 
until the Resurrection.-” The Vezirs replied: “If you erect a 
public building, by the lapse of time it will fall into ruins, and 
your name will not be perpetuated, and it will not be spoken of in 
other lands and become celebrated.” They were all unanimous in 
speaking thus. 

At last, a very ingenious favourite servant of Sultan Mahmoud, 
called Khas-Eyyas, said : “ Suppose a book were written in the 
king’s name, which may last till the Resurrection, be spread from 
country to country and read, and thus the king’s noble name, by 
means of this book, be remembered to the end of time, and 
mentioned with blessings.” The Yezirs approved, thinking this 
opinion good and the contrivance suitable. 

Sultan Mahmoud had a clever, learned and intelligent tutor in 
that place, called Ferdousi j the Sultan ordered him to write, in 
his name, the Shahname (The King’s Book), which has sixty 
thousand verses, and for every verse he gave him a gold piece. 


* The celebrated conquoror of India, who ruled at Ghazni from a.d. 998 to 1030. 
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DR. AYICENNA AND THE MICE. 

Jj*- Jl' 3 3 f- 

(Jic ^1 jsli _/& 

j<l L» jS>) s'A ,_$Ai/ 1 ^%*“ ^y** 8 (*^ 

CXJy 3,1s- J> ijiy£. U>o'£« { j>^ J& 

y) 10 <JiU |»J«JoJ J> «^ul ^ y} u)?** 3 } 9 '-^ S ‘|; J* 

xJjuu^jj y ^ ls <sl3o,<i. 12 Jyi 11 U>1 _/* *‘irv A " 

V*]/ Jj^- 

2 j1^« ^LaSoI ^iU- oT ^aLJ VI 18 J 1 -^ <_^)l 7 ‘ J -'" S-’jljl 

^l—JyjAs 23 !iAjL*y*i 22 <J>V y. l^sJ*" (V .J^ *•)£» t-J^I 

,_jaK 28 ls -»^ ^aLJ 27 cu_jcJ 26 t _V^“' Vr**' 

c jjd yJ>yS> Jjl '*-r > y.y ***?.) 31 y (_s^J 30 ^2U V-y^® V 

ti^ejy] jjjy f^y ,j^ j All > ~r > yyf i^s^^y. 

^AflO ^IjAILmU Af^yjy)' AAamAI aLm&I t l f'~$-“‘‘ klDji3 (J*l 

(1) Haleb, Aleppo.—(2) Shehir, ‘city.’—(3) P. Padishah, ‘a ting.’—(4) Sichan, 
‘a mouse, or rat.’ To distinguish them a mouse is called ^V" ja» findik sicham, 
and a rat j** ghemer~eichani. —(5) Ehali, ‘ people, inhabitants.’—(6) Shikiayet 
etmek, * to complain.*—(7) Abou-ali-Sina , the celebrated physician Avicenna, as 
Europeans call him. He was born in Bokhara, A.D. 983, and died at Hamadan, 
A.B. 1036.—(8) Kelam etmek, «to talk.’—(9) Rabat etmek, ‘ to be comfortable.’— 
(10) Taki, ‘in order that.’—(11) Am a, ‘but.’—(12) 8hol, or y. shou, ‘that.’— 
(13) A. Short, ‘a condition, stipulation;’ shartiU, ‘on condition.’—(14) Zinhar, 
< Beware! take care!’—(15) Ghimlmek, ‘ to laugh.’—(16) Rani olmak, ‘ to consent, 
agree.’—(17) A. Shad (shaz), ‘ delighted.’—(18) P. Her hal, ‘ at once, immediately.’ 
—(19) Emr etmek, ‘to order.’-(20) A. Hazir, ‘ ready.’—(21) Suwar olmak, ‘to 

mount.’ (22) A. Taraf, ‘ side, direction.’—(23) Sokak, ‘a street.’—(24) Dourmak, 

‘ to stand.’—(25) Efsoun okoumak, ‘ to read an incantation.’—(26) Sichan, ‘ mouse.’ 
(27) Davet iilemek, ‘ to invite.’—(28) Birisi,‘ one of them.’-(29) Toutmak,‘ To catch.’ 

_(30) Helak etmek, ‘ to destroy.’—(31) Tabout, • a coffin.’—(32) Yukletmek, ‘ to place 

as a load (on anything).-(33) Ahesti aheste, «slowly.’-(34) Youroumek, ‘ to walk.’ 
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B-i 7 ^au-IAJ^ “sjifjl LSjyU B ls w^jS ^AJS *JA5 

t&fiijjS U £ / U , jk**' jjSjl 8^yA 1 Jj^ ^ ^»« 

jAM t pA o ^jAyXJ k^A^iV S jjL*Jb , cAlA k-J^Av&LjJs 
4««jl jAM *jSrl jjlijAS j jLiiljl tAjHj) ^*AwJ><i>5-to- 

j^! sLi (_s»i-vj Ly*u ^jA c ^j! 18 u—>jLjills 

*!|(ji^i y ciJiijfJjl (ji^«L»5^ ^AO 21 j*J^ i—Jyjo ^^lac U ai 

_/* y C. J?lff > k_jyL*»- BfiJa u<*i<£L*o>- t—J jjmJ'j 

^LLdo ^y-® bl (jIaAj aa£jjJj£ bL i ,_yiAJi3 j_y4>,j!jl 

.^aLI Bijili 

(1) Jena tie, ‘ a funeral.’—(2) JTazir here means ‘present.’—(3) Surmek, ‘to drive;’ 
swrS sure, • driving and driving.’—(4) P. Shah, ‘ a king.’—(5) Kimisi, ‘ some of them.’ 
—(6) Eunindi, ‘ in front of.’—(7) ArdinrU, ‘behind.’—(8) Siir etmek, ‘to look on. 
—(9) Omouz, ‘the shoulder.’—(10) Ohiemmek, ‘to see.’—(11) Dayanmak, ‘to bear 
support.’—(12) Ohiulmek, ‘ to laugh.’—(13) Tashra, or ^s/A. dishari (adv.), ‘out, 
beyond ;’ subst., ‘ the exterior,’ ‘ a provincial place.’—(14) Chikmak, ‘ to go out.’— 
(15) Jumlf, ‘all.*—(16) Helak olmak, ‘to perish.’—(17) Icheri, ‘ inside.’—(18) Da- 
ghilmak, ‘ to be dispersed.’—(19) Kaehmak, ‘ to run away.’—(20) A. Nashihat, ‘ ad¬ 
vice.’—(21) Bern, ‘a moment.’—(22) P. Peshiman (or pishman), ‘ to be sorry, to 
repent.’—(23) Nd eiUsin, ‘ what oould he do ? ’ 


Translation. 

There was a king in the city of Aleppo, and as there were a 
great many mice in that city, the inhabitants were every day 
complaining of the mice. One day, while the king was talking 
with Abou-Ali-Sina (Avicenna), the conversation turned on the 
mice. The king said: “ Abou-Ali-Sina, everybody is complaining 
of the mice. How would it be if you found a remedy for them, 
and everybody were made comfortable.’ 1 Abou Ali Sina said: 
“ I will do something for them, so that not one will remain in this 
town, but on condition that you stand at the gate of the city, and 
whatever strange things you see you must not laugh, or beware! ” 
The king consented, and was delighted. He immediately ordered 
them to get a horse ready. He mounted and came to the gate. 

i 2 
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Abou Ali Sina also stood in a street in that direction, and read 
an incantation and called the mice. One of them came, and he 
caught hold of it and killed it, put it into a coffin, and made 
four mice bear it. He again read an incantation, and they began 
to strike their hands together, and the four mice commenced 
slowly marching. All the mice in the city attended the funeral; 
and they came rushing along to the gate where the king stood, 
some in front of the coffin, and some behind it. The king looked 
on, but on seeing the mice carrying the coffin on their shoulders, 
he could not stand it, and laughed. At once, on his laughing, all 
the mice who had passed out of the town perished, and all the 
mice who were inside the gate were scattered inside the town and 
fled. Abou Ali Sina said: “ Oh, king, if you had taken my advice 
and not laughed for one moment more, not one mouse would have 
remained in the city, all would have gone out and perished, and 
everybody would have been comfortable. The king repented of 
his laughing; but what could he do ? Repentance too late is of 
no avail. 
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CHRIST AND THE DEAD WOMAN. 

,_jijd>! tjrjy y, ii -Ajy 

^ ^.j ,_#jA _y> by** y 

*x*J1 LZJjf. ,_sj\ t Jjl ^ ‘-Jj*V.' J*jl 

1 l" y *j y\ j.;*3 <x^ciMfc&.] , cv. ^r< ^ a 

i_jjj.icl ,_yjJj! 2 ^_ji Cl^e IaA oAA is Jo! jJjjl C^y: 

t_jyyb Auy (^Ji’jobJ jy j ,_jjlil i^LaiAAu! jby 

toijj 3 \ lJjA jjb J ^-jyAL\ <->)J&i^y Jj ! 

l_Jjjla».j» ^ O'^j _y \i£y£ u|As-« J}' cl3^ J* 

^jJuJ Jii y_y e^4. ^y«S l_jj, y. awU }* I 

^j j+! ; ! ^X*jS <s!o! ,_yAL! l^Ao (_j Ai£ A!y 

%Jl*e Aw! ^A-AAw t—>A“1 (►i^;!^ yj!° 8 Ay ^/u j*i3 

Jjl tfli ^jjly aAl 1( _Jjj’lA ,_jA'i/ *Wj! (_>y.i3 jJsjA yly 

ci^y Aiy^ 0 y kJ'JW' Jj' VAj' liUa'wiiiU 6 j r ^l 

uAi'/ j (jA Ls^-'i'/ t_sA? c y ^irir ;j;^' ^ y 

8 Lf *l ; »- 7 ( ^> >r c ^ (_sAj! ci^jc y^-*^ ,j>» t-sAbl <b,y <__>}!} I j^lc 

^yjj- y 1 <Au) ^*1 ao^L«!iX»- (J^l ,_jJoy , <V 

C^o ^A“A Aib J f>.i^ <-r>jiT 

(1) Koujaklamak, ‘ to take into one’s arms, to encircle with one’s arms.’— 
(2) Fevt olmak, ‘ to die.’— (3) Dirilmek, • to come to life.’— (4) P. Dem, • a moment.’ 
—(5) A. Iklim, ‘a dime, country.’— (6) Sarihnak (v.n.), ‘ to embrace, to twine;’ 
(v.p.) ‘ to be bound up, or bound round.’—(7) Gharib, ‘ stranger.’- (8) Harami, ‘ a 
robber.’ 
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&+>*+£ JJjjl 

c^tS^S ^jy° *jy* ii)j£ 

j&h*cj iSVj j^l^XjJ , ciy ILc| AtJ ^ljAAj! tJ|^*** ^ c |y y) 

, aLa*«IcD ^wUC , CiXA*m a)J tV*s^ 1 LUji ^Cj&- 

(V^' ujyf^j' s-^j^ t^jc Jjl ^ i_j.^l 

| _ti)n)Jj^ AaIjmj Oj^yMj (jJ^ jA 

j*-W CUjjC <^X£jl}jyi£ ^J-LI k^LAjg4)!jy£i L cijJ jjjUjfc 

(^lVij| (j lj*M Aijili- (Jjt (_JjJjj j^Ct) 2 Jl»- 

w _ 

aU t—JjSI ^^U*! «—JyJyo Jj C—IjJol 

*-r J V (jj*“ J>\ t_?^ 

*"*>>' CJjl^y ^jJu) ^,1 ^joj 

aCkAjI ^'ti j) i——J^ aUo i ■~'ol AAAjUt^j t cfcV^Jjtl ,cdJjl ^jJb , jj yi 

A£>J»- ^ijiXJ*l 1<; J ^1 Jl)jyx£ 

i»s“*^ c j^-^i j$*~ \jb^ <-f^J J'j*" cJ'iAy 

<jjy" L —^Jjf Aa} 1> !Si)j^ji (—JjtJjJ t_a^iji’ ,_^ijjJ 

|**^y J*J*a£a <J/ y> j^iXAjJ 

t—A jA*K» jS,&l tA^jC 

*s£ir J Vjijl *Jy« *^^i c Jjl <_ct^jI l^ii 
• Aa*jj 2L:! c^£j Ast^j j ^jJ^I jjJaIsjj 


(1) OheUrmek means ‘ to bring,’ but gheuturmek (generally spelt eU j/) means ‘ to 
carry off, to carry/ Evidently it is in the latter sense that the word is here need, 
and it would have been better spelt ct«/jC—(2) HaJal, 6 lawful property/—(3) Ip 
jg ‘ a rope j J iptalcnKik, f to adjust a rope round/—(4) Bct-dar moans ‘ on the gibbet, 
gibbeted ;* and Ber-dar ebmek, £ to hang/—(5) Kat generally means 4 a fold,* but 
here it signifies ‘ presence/—(6) P. Murd, ‘ dead/ 
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Translation. 

It is related that in the time of His Holiness* Jesus, there was 
a young man, a tailor; he had a beloved wife and they loved one 
another extremely. One day they agreed to make a covenant that, 
if the wife died first the husband would not take another wife, but 
that he would embrace his (deceased) wife’s tomb, and mourn (every 
day) till evening. If the young man died, the wife also would do 
thus. By the will of God, the wife died. The tailor, after lamen¬ 
tations, buried her, and, carrying out the covenant they had made, 
he embraced her tomb and wept, and always remained on her tomb. 
One day, while Jesus was passing through that place he saw a 
young man embracing a tomb and weeping. He approached him, 
and asked why he wept. The youth narrated all that had passed. 
Jesus at once put up a prayer, and the woman came to life; 
and she arose from the grave in her winding-sheet. Jesus went 
on his way again. The youth said : “ It won’t do for you to walk 
about thus in your winding-sheet. Stop a minute here, and I 
will go and bring some clothes from home. Put them on, and 
then we will go together.” Whereupon, he went quickly to his 
home, and left the woman there. By chance_ the son of the king 
of that country happened to pass that way, and saw a lovely 
woman sitting with a winding-sheet wound round her. As soon 
as the prince saw her he fell madly in love with her, and exclaimed: 
“ Who art thou ? ” The woman said: “ I am a stranger; and a 
robber has stripped me.” The prince immediately ordered his 
servants to take the woman and bring her to the palace, and put 
clean clothes on her. 

When the young tailor brought the clothes, he did not find the 
woman. He began to weep, and made enquiries of the passers by. 
There was no one who had seen her, and the poor fellow, asking 


* The Mohammedans, far from speaking of Christ disrespectfully, os we do of 
Muhammed, always prefix this title of respect to his name, as they consider he 
was a prophet, and even divinely inspired, but not God Himself. It would appear 
also from this talo that they even believe in his power of performing miracles. 
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and asking, at last met the prince's servants. They asked the 
tailor why he was weeping, and he said : “ Some time ago my 
wife died, but (praise be to God) by the prayers of the Prophet 
Jesus she was brought to life. I went to get her clothes, and in 
the meanwhile the woman has been lost; that’s why I weep.” 
They answered: “ The prince sent that lady to day to the palace.” 
The tailor went at once into the presence of the prince, and said : 
“The woman whom you carried off is my lawful wife;” and 
claimed her. The prince asked the woman about this, and she 
denied it, and said: “ This thief stripped me, and took my things 
and ran away. Thanks be to God he has now come. If you kill 
him you will do a meritorious action.” The prince gave orders 
for them to bind the tailor’s hands behind his back. His cries 
were of no avail. They put a rope round his neck and took him off 
to hang him. On the road they saw His Holiness Jesus. They 
stood and waited. When he came near, he enquired about the 
matter, and they informed him. Jesus stopped them, and went 
himself to the prince. He called the woman and asked her, and 
said : “ This woman is the wife of that youth. I put up prayers 
and she was brought to life.” The woman, as she saw there was 
no possibility of denying it, admitted the truth. Jesus again put 
up prayers, and the woman died. The tailor was saved from the 
precipice into which he had fallen, and he regretted that he had 
wept over the woman so long. 
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THE WOOD-GUTTER’S WIFE. 


J)h ji 3 ji KiVajLm 

10 ^JjJI c Ujjz 9 A-JIji* a:i y 8 ^!o ^ 7 {J*jy z ^da^Lw 

16 »K j 16 ^jjUil^ lz ^.^ U ^JT 

Jjyia *AXa> 19 ^J.C>i3jXZj itisxf yi t_jj!.l 18 jjj jL 


^Ct)y UJ^X4^jlj* a£/4J> &£&>£ &(A^ l\- l) 


%'x 25 til <\UI t_>ji1i Jjls SA^Ajui Jfjj i_5;^ 

Vi ^V 28 J^' Vi» ls^j' til/ y 

eiU»j ^AjoI 32 i—>j!jj 31 s Jails' lilkfj.l ij^y: isajaSjI 


tfl ^ <—>}5I <*=*' J'y l6 uLl<iU)j! 34 <te-^ji’ ji 8S l _^ji 

, rfrj t mjjyC AjI , r AjA 

aIjI h—^jJ tsAjj® r ^ j^a!! l I (* J "^‘ 




(1) A. Zeman, ‘ time.’—(2) A. Salih, • former.’—(3) Odoun (sometimes spelt ^^y) 
means ‘ firewood,’ and odounji, or odounjou, ‘ a wood-cutter.’—(4) Yighit, • a young 
man.’—(5) Taiuwz, ‘ oruel, ferocious.’—(6) A. Selite, ‘ a sharp-tongued, loquacious, 
woman.’—(7) Awet, ‘ a woman, a wife.’—(8) A. Da'im, ‘always.’—(9) Kazanmak, • to 
earn.’—(10) El, 1 the hand.’— (11) Aimak, • to take.’—(12) Sheuile hi, ‘bo that.’— 
(13) Akchi, ’ money, cash, a small coin worth about y 3 of a penny.’—(14) A. Yed 
‘ the hand.’ — (15) Brakmak, ‘to leave.’ — (16) P. Qhiah (adr.), ‘sometimes.’ — 
(17) Qej4 ySmeyi, ‘ supper.’— (18) Touzlon, ‘ salt.’— (19) Pishirmek, ‘ to cook.’— 
(20) DSdikdS, ‘ on his saying.’—(21)Ir<es* geje, ‘ the next night.’—(22) Katmak, ‘ to 
add.’—(23) A. Kezalik, ‘ likewise, also.’—(24) A. Wafir, • abundant.’—(25) A. Ekl, 
* eating.’— (26) Aari, • free from ekl-den a‘ri etmek, ‘ to make it uneatable.’— 
(27) Ip, ‘ rope.’—(28) Aimak, ‘ to buy.’—(29) Para, a small ooin, ^ of a penny.’— 
(80) QhizUmik, ‘ to hide.’—(31) Koin, ‘ breast pocket.’—(32) Boulmak,' to find.’— 
(33) Qhairi, ‘another.’—(34) Ghizli, • seoret.’—(35) O'inash, ‘a prostitute.’— 
(86) And ichmek, ‘to swear.’—(37) Inanmak, ‘to believe.’—(38) Behe, ‘Oh!’— 
(89) Janim ! literally means ‘ My soul!’ but it is often equivalent to‘My dear! 
My good fellow ! My dear madam ! ’—(40) llrakmak, ‘ to leave.’—(41) Ber-dar etmek, 
‘ to hang.’ 
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Cj,^c bt> 1 Jj thy) Uj ,_£AL! 

Jb jl>l 4 Icjt 3 |*jJac ^.Ujj 2 < J u cls^’ jO jl l£«j Ut) iiJ ^.Abj 
i cAb) ^Uo £m*j1 l>- JO * * , Jy Aj I ^ ,- >fO i V *“ t ^ 

, c AX) i JOjyC- JOe lb Ljj 1 t ^AaaaJjJ ^ 

CLJj^C ^jLtJb . cAJt3 ^y** t£X a!^” -/• t-1/ ^ ^ 

^ ^AjuI _J ^Jjo Ac'Jo <JCcf'A,1 11 tibbA,) 10 «_yj <U^< y f i-JjSl'i 

dJ^e 13 ( _j^i' l j ^jSTJjt i_£AjA yj (*^ 

^^A^l y)y. ^jf- *-r , ^f^V.' ty** 

20 <uil) 19 CJ.j^JJ ji (_^lis Jj] ^s-Aj^jC 17 j_jL>illlj 16 <sCk«ii 

A^jC 23 |—jySjls- ^A>l ^laj A)«ji ifcLilj d_^,jC i_fAsb ^Ab 

27 26 J^^A f. < ~~ 3 J) C ' l-^V ojAxib }£* u^*^ 0 

ifo) ^yj |(J^=- ^" J L^Vj L T J _jy^.^*‘ (.J 2 ? 4 ^ ^1/* 

29 |*jaT j) ^jA <^bl ^-^A ^'^iLo _yj dj^c i^AjA •yjb J£*- 

i^JjAaSjI 3 ^,l Job i^lL ^/sAxti! 31 ( _ J cljl "^jiVcb j^bl 

cAjI ^XwlJb* 'j»-\c ^Al]! d£jy»- t ,A»-(3 ^^A^l , cJ>^K A JO,J<S OJjyC- 

, g jcs^ J&aS l cA1^ AJo^ 1 L—J,Alibj yffy 0 dJ^AsJjl AjiLv 

I»jISj aJ^c jji |»j^i'j t^Aiif iclls '-r-’jil yffy* &*?. (jy^ u*"^ 4 ^ 

(1) P. Bed-dua, ‘bad prayers,’ t.e. ‘malediction.’—(2) A. El-hasil, ‘in short.’— 
(3) A. Alim, ‘ great, big. ’— (4) Ghavgha (generally pronounced khavga), ‘ a quarrel, 
or a fight.’—(5) Khatoun, ‘a woman, lady, wife.’—(6) A. Sabah, ‘morning.’— 
(7) A. Merkel, ‘a beast.’—(8) Dagh, ‘a mountain.’—(9) Sakin! ‘Take care!’— 
(10) Binmele, ‘ to mount.’—(11) Ardinin-ardinjS, ‘behind him.’—(12) For )u neler, 
‘ what things.’—(13) Bakmak, ‘ to look.’—(14) Sess, ‘ a sound, voice.’—(15) Odoun, 
‘firewood.’—(16) Kesmek, ‘to cut.’—(17) Bashlamak, ‘ to begin.’—(18) Dola/nmak, 

< to wander about.’—(19) Kouyou, ‘a well, pit.’—(20) Bash, ‘ head.’—(21) Qhelmek, 
‘ to come.’—(22) Nazr etmek, ‘ to look.’—(23) Haikirmak (often spelt Jv***), ‘ t0 CT 7 
out, call out.’—(24) Chekilmek, ‘ to withdraw, go back, retire.’—(25) A. Mikdar, ‘ a 
quantity, bit.’—(26) Km, ‘forward.’—(27) Ghitmek, ‘to go.’—(28) Tikrar, ‘ again.’ 

_( 29 ) Adim, ■ a step, pace.’—(30) Basmak, ‘ to tread, step.’—(31) Ayak, • foot.’— 

(32) P. Paidar, ‘firm.’—(33) Kaimak, ‘to slip.’—(34) Dushmek, ‘to fall.’— 
(35 & 36) Ajiz kaimak, ‘ to be unable, not powerful enough;’ elinden ajiz kalmish, 

< ), e could not help it.’—(37) A. Mukayyed, ‘ attentive.’—(38) Ferdasi ghkm, ‘ the 
next day.’—(39) Yine, ‘ again.’ 
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^iif- cfJj'V iJ‘A> x *hjA tiAJjjj - Jjl 
LS 1 " LS&’ y dJ„e Irt xj^i) 6 «->jL-^jJ y 

10 vS^Jyic 9,JL ir^ i_s<^ 8 __fcl L-^ol 4_jJoJ 

C^o, ^ OJ/c U i_Jji- ^U». <Jjj1 

UJ'^ M 1 — S 3*~ d 0 ^ 

^^serJjl ^aJUe* tlXtJjS 18 tl)t U / t>U- j&3 17 <cUIm *£jjL! 16 ^lU. 

|*jjyi^iLcJ i££\i yJX) y) jiij ] LLJ Aj 1 Jiliotiir (_,LtfJ ^Jjot 

UJjjb <U»U ULJ^e 2a k j»sr <sktJu*^ tjyS a Jj.,) 

jAj &)!_£&*£ I—Jyjla ^^.A^lsSyi ^Jb 

tS^* 3 lsW' LS^ ,JJ ^Juj d>jk lJjK w « 

dJjJjjy* ^ Al51 JkASK^ t_fJ.4Jjl3 
i_yj (*i*«ij! ^tjy'JlSU ICw ^=rj lIILJ ilAGjLI & y 

(^* }■ '~r > v' 1 } &*■ «-*‘ iA '*’ i-f^J ) xjtyj <*& i_f*^^- 31 J^ 
^ 11c <nC) ^ Xi JJ3 l^J.Jt&l£bU 

^yy iji ^jy* Jj' 1 jky° ‘-r’^ *ij« 

t , c A^A ^Ail yjUika-1 s 1 -** 

^c bK 8jl C—A^AaI^ I fojyC 1 cA; I ^jAlll ImLo^AC yj^S^jJJ 

(1) Aghz, ‘the month.’—(2) Ohieurunmek, ‘ to appear.’—(3) Yurek, ' the heart.’— 
(4) Ajimak, ‘to aohe, to pity.’—(5) Sarkitmak (j^U), ‘to let down danglisogly;’ 
from earkmak, ‘to hang down’ (v.n.). —(6) Toutmak, ‘to hold, catch.’ — 

(7) Chekmek, * to pull, draw.’—(8) Aghir, ‘heavy.’—(9) Qhairet, ‘ zeal.’—(10) Ifrit, 
‘a hideous genie.’—(11) Khavf etmek, ‘to be frightened.’—(12) A. Bak, ‘truth,’ 
‘ God.’—(13) A. Taala, ‘ May His name be exalted ! ’ (Arabic).—(14) Sazi, * con¬ 
tented.’—(15) A. Azab, ‘pain, punishment, torture/—(16) A. Khalas etmek, ‘to 
Bave.’— (17) A. Kiyamet, • the resurrection.’— (18) Khatir, ‘ mind, memory.’— 
(19) A. Muhal, ‘ impossible.’—(20) A. Mesken, ‘ plaoe of abode.’—(21) Dounki ghiun, 
‘yesterday.’—(22) A. Nahis, ‘ unluoky, of evil omen.’—(23) Eoulak, ‘the ear.’— 
(24) A. Muhkem, ‘ fast.’—(25) Brakmak, ‘ to let, let go, leave.’—(26) Chaghirmak, 
‘ to call.’—(27) Kourtoulmak, ‘ to be delivered.’—(28) Khalas olmak, ‘ to be saved.’— 
(29) Istimek, ‘ to wish.’—(30) Mwkiafat etmek, ‘to reward.’—(31) Yaprak, ‘ a leaf.’— 
(82) A. llaj, ‘medicine.’—(33) Yuz, ‘the faoe.’—(34) Surmek, ‘to rub.’—(35) A. 
Nimet, ■ a favour.’—(36) lhsan etmek, ‘ to confer.’ 
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L^Jjbwijb CA-jyi£ <_*; J.K AM^fiC 

« i—>yjb 51 (_cJjj5a u—J^K Ab^-u 

1 j As b t'Aj l) b ^bwtlb if** } ^ 1 *?*A 

l2 ^ufs ll ^jfg* ^lLIo's- ji$S\ ^Ui j aT 9 i ^j jt\ ^jtli 

Ao _^j Au ^jJjJ iy; u*; j> 13 c $«A*!bl j£ I *j£*- 

iiSStij^ ^ju-bb JjS o-JjJiaLI J6 (_yj{j5 {ifz*^ 14 <c^all J*L) J& 
*lb^3 ||j£ib |J,t>5!jl j lA 1 t ^>i) t ^*wbo tlb^$ ^) ( t) bb ^l-*l 
b ^JA>b A) e ^l 2 j»^il> |*0 Abl 

iCkijl Oj£j »<a«^s’ 17 jJx t_jjjd |»xu 

^ i_>^l *a£JjI ^.Xc 20 jl ; J 19 ^!ji- ^ k-sfi yj^il 

^.Jt?" { -r > )S-y <_£/^)y". J;' U? 1 ^ 1_S S F‘ J J^ J^oAus 

e>y^ AaLo ^c-jjjMoUul o$b 23 ^jsr! ^ytAiAabl 22 ^>1*I AiG 

ji ^^j*)*^* U^* -/• '^r > S^ ^' jt jb J^I 

f~S*^Xsc j As j fhAjf^ j A? , r Ab 1 AAawj>- ^A* Af 

^.Jlc Am»j 1 jftbe 32 j»j^ ; a ,_^iA»ijl 31 s5t>Sbi 30 )L>1 pAbl 

jAS 3 LiJtl Awjl buij LL-b b"l y^AAjAS Aujjl 

(1) A. Atsa, ‘a tale.’—(2) Orajikdan, ‘thence.’—(3) Doughrou, ‘straight.’— 
(4) Serai, ‘a palace.’—(5) P. Der meet la yakil, ‘in a state of insensibility.’— 
(6) Ah! ‘ Oh ! ’—(7) P. Fighan, ‘ cry, lamentation.’—(8) A. Khabr, ‘ news ;’ khalr 
ghiundermek, ‘to send word.’—(9) Bash aghrisi, ‘a bead-ache,’—(10) Chabuk, 
‘quick.’—(11) A. Hekim, ‘a doctor.’—(12) Tayin etmek, ‘to appoint.’—(13) Kiar 
etmedi, ‘he did nothing.’— (14) A. El Kisa, ‘in short.’—(15) Evlad, ‘children,’—an 
Arabio plural used, strange to say, for ther singular ‘ child.’—(16) Feryad etmek, 
‘to cry out.’—(17) A. Ilm.i-Nujoum, • astrology.’—(18) A. Maher, ‘skilful.’— 
(19) A. Ehawas, ‘ special things.’— (20) Turin, ‘ kind, sort;’ twlu-twrlu, ‘ all kinds.' 
— (21) A. Ma-jera, ‘what had happened’ (Arabic).—(22) Talirn etmek, ‘ to in¬ 
form.’ — (23) Anjak, ‘only, but.’ — (24) Inanmak, ‘to believe.’—(25) P. Ferman, 
‘order.’—(26) A. Mazmoun, ‘purport.’ — (27) Ehasta, ‘ ill.’—(28) Bou kadar, ‘so 
many.’— (29) A. Munajjim, ‘ astrologer.’— (30) Asia, ‘ not ... at all, never.’— 
(31) A .Faidi, ‘use, advantage.’—(32) Her kim, ‘whoever.’—(33) A. Mussliman, 

‘ Muhammedans,’ but pronounced Mousoulman, and used as a Turkish singular, it 
signifies ‘ a Muhammedan.’— (34) Tek, when an adverb, as in this case, means 
merely, ‘ only, but once ;’ but used as an adjective it signifies ‘ odd ’ (not even), or 
‘ quiet, alone.’— (35) A. Kiafir, ‘ an infidel.’— (36) A. Dunya, ‘ the world.’ 
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w yjUttS*-! j 

Ia*£» .,03kk>! jd-AJt^l 

4i)^" y^ t^^vj iSj^y 0 a*<i * & ^aCj 

wLAjL^- j ' (3^*-^ awj^ k^*l&L£ola 

^Jki L-^* A)J ^j-O! $l>£,k)U ^1 &X)jj^2*- , gA aJ) ^V«l 

sLi U<i jjj ,_fjJL>l 15 J-*c 14 AjJjjso fJJJj jOc ui^o 

, 3^wj jJ * <a!j) oL«lo f c^i-u 

Jj' j 19 i_s t */y" (.s^ 3 Jj' (_£**?.' jS 18 ( _5^-'j‘ ) 

1 &s£ AmjI [ ^axjA^ I ' 5r* ,> kiLJ>ibb** ^ , , ^.0 Aac&t 1 

26 ^ jj iLjjj 2S <t^lj ^aLI ^yV^Ulk) tiAali 23 k_jj^jo^ 

1 AllU 1 rlA3 1 ”^J ‘ r*-0 | A JsL*!m Ajl 

1£mj ^1) , cAX>l &s£ji£ ^p&J" j i3 SA)1 jJO 1 

i^Ja& yjiX-*!! ^i-k) (V-5* - <-£/^* y ^ j«iil)^ iiAIjjl 

<—-aJc (_JjJk> j*-')ll CS^"*^ k_£/A* Jj ■ |*J^; ■_; <&£' 

^ |*Aa& ^ysr! JJ.i’ *?}j}! ^ i_?^J Sr 3 ^' 3 cj 3 ^" •fjf 

^1 *JjJ.'i jJ<J ftj tij^y ^dAi! k_s^oJ (JtfC ^V ^yy 1 ^/^y 33 

jjjkJkAiU ilcisr* iiyb ,_jAK U_>yl»- yjiijJJ ,_jiiv*ji, dJyC 


(1) A .Enam (pi. of nimet), ‘favours, benefits.’— (2) Qherek, ‘fitting, proper,’ 
corresponding to ‘ ought ’ in English.—(3) Imza etmek, 1 to sign.’—(4) A. Izn. * per¬ 
mission.’—(5) Shefa boulmak, ‘ to be oured, recover.’ — (6) A. Filhal, ‘immediately.’ 
—(7) Teslim-etmek, ‘to deliver.’—(8) Azimet etmek, ‘ to depart.’—(9) A. Vi ay it, 
‘ oountry, province.’— (10) Dchkhil olm&k, * to enter.’ — (11) Ctazbuk, ‘ quick.’ — 
(12) A . Huzour, ‘ presence.’—(13) Chikarvak, ‘ to bring ont, cause to go out.’— 
(14) A. Tarif, ‘explanation.’—(15) Ami etmek, ‘to act.’—(16) P. Damad, ‘son-in- 

l aw .’_( 17 ) p. Megher (miyer), ‘ but, unless.’—(18) Dost, ‘ a friend.’—(19) Sevmek, 

‘ to love.’—(20) Injitmek, ‘ to pain, hurt.’—(21) P. Khosh, ‘ agreeable.’—(22) Ishit- 
mek, ‘ to hear.’— (23) Qhiundermek, • to send.’— (24) Taleb etmek, ‘ to demand, 
summon.’—(25) Taki, ‘in order that.’—(26) P. Chare,' a resource, cure.’—(27) Pess, 
‘then.’—(28) Tan, ‘side.’—(29) Ghirmek, ‘to enter.’—(30) Die {dev), ‘a demoD.’— 
(31) P. Khod, ‘self.’—(32) A. Ghiyet, ' extremely.’— (33) Darilmak, ‘to grow 
angry.’—(34) Korkou, ‘ fear.’-(35) A. Hairan, ‘ stupefied.’—(36) Kalmak, ‘ to re¬ 
main.’—(37) Clnkmak, ‘ to go out.’-(38) Airilmak, ‘ to be separated.’ 
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jjif t£<y*£i > » » jjjtij! 

U U i-sfA.*£j) tjjy* ^ySsSiA jyif 3r^~ «_?'**'*’ u))-*- lJ^A 

, ^jo jj>s , c Ah 1 (*1^* ~A" ^ c5^"^ ^'}jA 

. (_cASjJ Uo£ t_cj-M Cil&Lll J y_Cl3jS yJJ 

(1) Kachmalc, * to run away, flee.’—(2) A. Haram, unlawful.’—(3) Koyouvermek, 
‘ to let loose, let go.’ 


Translation. 

In former times, in a certain town, there was a young man, a 
wood-cutter. He had a cruel, sharp-tongued wife. Continually, 
whatever the wood-cutter earned, his wife took it from him, so that 
she did not leave him a farthing. Sometimes, if the supper were 
too salt, and the wood-cutter said: “ To-night the supper is too 
salt,” the next night she put no salt in and cooked it without salt. 
In the same way, if he remarked : “ There is no salt in it,” then she 
would put in too much, and make it uneatable. 

One day the wood-cutter hid a few pence from his wife, to buy 
rope with. When it was night, finding them in his pocket, she said: 
“ You have got another bad girl besides me, and you take the money 
and bring it to her.” The wood-cutter swore that he had not, but she 
did not believe him. “ Oh my dear, I left it to get rope with.” The 
woman replied : “ I hope they may hang you with that rope! ” He 
said: “Why do you abuse me thus ? ” She answered : “ The curses 
I uttered are too few for you.” In a word, they had a big quarrel, 
and the wood-cutter struck the woman ; and they passed the night 
somehow, till day broke. The man arose and took one of his asses, 
and when going to the mountains said to the woman: “ Take care 
you do not come with the other ass.” The woman at once arose, 
got on the other ass, and followed him to the mountains. She said: 
“ As soon as you are by yourself who knows what things you will do.” 
The wood-cutter looked, and saw the woman was coming. He went 
to the mountains without uttering a sound. The wife went too. 
He began to cut wood. The wife, wandering about the mountains, 
came to the brink of a well. The wood-cutter looked at the well, near 
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which the woman was, and cried out to her, “ Go back ! ” She went 
a little more forward. Again the wood-cutter called out, saying : “ I 
tell you to go back, and you go forward. Go back—back ! ” The 
woman said : “ I shall go forward/' and went a step more forward. 
The stone under her was not firm, and slipped, and she fell into the 
well. The wood-cutter, as he could not help it, paid no attention, 
loaded his asses and went home. That night passed ; the next day, he 
again took his asses and went to the mountain. He said to himself 
I will go and look at that woman, and came to the well. He looked, 
the woman was not visible. He took pity on her, and, letting down 
a rope, said : “ Hulloa! wife, catch hold of this rope, and I will 
pull you up/’ He looked, the rope felt heavy. He exerted himself 
and pulled, and an Ifrit who had wound himself in the rope, came 
forth. The wood-cutter was frightened. The Ifrit said: “ Oh! 
youth, fear me not! May God be pleased with you. You have 
saved me from great torture, and I can never forget it till the Day 
of Judgment.” The wood-cutter answered: “ What tortures were 
you in ? ” The Ifrit said : “ This well has been my abode for a long 
time; yesterday an ill-omened virago fell on top of me; her 
shoulders came on my head, and she caught tight hold of my ears 
and has never let me go. You came, and, throwing me a 
rope, cried out: “ Catch hold of this rope I ” She let me go, and did 
not catch the rope, and, thanks be to God, I was freed and saved. 
Now, I want to reward you for the service you have done me;” 
saying which, he drew forth three leaves, and gave them to the 
young man, adding: “ Now I shall go and possess the daughter of 
the king of this country. However much they doctor her, I shall 
not leave her until you come, and putting one of these leaves in 
water you rub the juice on her face. Then I will leave her and go. 
The king will bestow great favours upon you.” The young man 
took the leaves from the Ifrit’s hand, and not caring about the 
woman, went home. But to return to the Ifrit. The Ifrit went from 
there direct to the king’s palace, and possessed his daughter. The girl 
lay stupefied, crying: “ Oh, my head ! ” They sent word to the 
king. He came, and looked, and cried : “ She has got a headache,” 
and ordered a doctor. The doctor was no use; he appointed another 
doctor, and he did no good; and another, and he did no good; in 
short, there were as many as ten doctors, but they were all no use. 
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The girl, on seeing her father, cried : “ Ohl father, my head 1 ” He 
answered: “ My child, my head and heart ache when you cry so, 
and more than your head, but what shall I do ? I will go and find 
an astrologer.” So saying, he went and called the most skilful 
astrologers. Several of them came, and applied all kinds of remedies. 
But to return to the wood-cutter. When the Ifrit gave him the 
leaves and told him what we have related, the youth did not believe 
him, and paid no attention. One day a man came from the city of 
that king and brought a firman, which was to this effect: “ My 
daughter has fallen ill. I ordered many doctors and astrologers, 
but they have been no use at all. Whoever is skilful, let him come 
and treat her. If he be a Mussulman, I will give him my daughter. 
Only let her get well. If he be an unbeliever, I must confer a world 
of favours upon him. The wood-cutter came, and said : “ I will go 
and cure her, with God’s permission.” They immediately brought 
him to the man who came from the king. They started at once. 
One day they entered the king’s country. They informed the king. 
He gave orders for him to come directly, and they brought him 
into his presence. The king ordered the girl to be fetched. The 
wood-cutter acted according to the Ifrit’s directions, and the girl 
was cured. The king gave him his daughter, and made him a 
son-in-law. Now, that king had a friend, a king also, and the Ifrit 
loved his daughter, and was always plaguing that girl. Hearing 
that the other king’s daughter had recovered, he (her father) sent 
a man and asked for his son-in-law to cure his daughter. The king 
sent him. When the youth came to the girl he saw that the Div 
was in her. When the Div saw the youth, he cried: “ Look here! I 
did you a kindness; and I like this girl. Have you come to take her 
from me ? ” Thus he got into a great rage and said: “ I will go and 
take that other girl from you.” The wood-cutter, terror-stricken, 
said: “ I have not come for the girl, but the woman in the well was 
my wife. I left her in the well to get rid of her ; but now she has 
got out of the well, and has come here. Wherever I go, she will 
not leave me. 1 have fled and come to you. She will come in here 
too directly.” As soon as the Div heard the words, “ She will 
come in here directly,” he cried: “ Ob, dear! she has come here 
too, has she ? This place is not for me then, and he let the girl 
go,” and went off; and the king’s daughter also was cured. 
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THE WOMAN WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 

(the TAM OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH VEZIR.) 
e jjjc. ji KjJuli aIj ya* jsjJuL. 

3 3 'JA>j&i£ \Sj3F *-&• j* i l _s^J 

j) im gji ^Leii! (Jj I L«) (_JiALt AAu*jbl \j 3 ft~ 

*i j/j\ utj! Jj' 3 j^ c *<j>A 'Aljj 1 3! 3 

lJj* 3 ^ iJ 3 ^ ji ufJ>i3jZ\£ 3 uS*VJ 

|*^LJ ,JU J.l j ^yil 5 <-r>3j3& JU^J *;];l} 

Jhu ^AuL ^L*0 Aii iAasc^ ^ 1 ■** -• 1 *|^ ^ A I . y Ab 1 |*l) I 

ViaLu ^jc*Xx> 1 |*(^l jdjy* #<Xa*« ^!L« 

^jl3JL> JUwj] ^jAW |4<xl I A\jJ LyJ 

^UJ»jl <jUls [•}**& (J^< 

C-UJl ^l*XiU l^J u £*Xi>l <3tiyU»- 

7 ^J3*- /. ^A AAsaJ^I t-J>y U_j£ ^ y ^ 

t _ s Aw^'j vilcy^' aLw^U vlU,ja- Jj' t -r , j‘Vj jAU- ^3f..3* 3 

j\m s/LeaJAiL; y j a!j> I_>jll cL^j' u£*i»d} '-r > 3 '^ 

CJUJ] ^IjJU j> & u;A 1>^ Iuj/ 3i a)?^- t_5‘bij - 1 ^aU AiUa- 
^yjbs- ^jAjA Ajj? ji j\) 

pOjLo jCo aIjJ <-S ^3 ^ 3 f~ 3 * |*/^- LS*^ 

ujjy j 5 i uyyj aja^ u_i>y } b x,^j «-j^y f, ^3/3 

(1) The feminine of the Arabio word jlC mekkiar, ‘a knave, or oheat.’—(2) Hr, 
an old Turkish word for <a husband,' or ‘a man.’—(3) Generally spelt 
fcend*.—(4) A. Ayyar, ‘ a rogue, impostor, cheat.’—(6) Oghrou (obsolete), * a 
thief, robber.’—(6) Tabcm, ‘the sole of the foot;' taban kaldirmak, ‘to take to 
one’s heels.’—(7) Cheurek, • a kind of cake, or bun.’—(8) Pounar, ‘a spring, foun¬ 
tain ;’ often spelt j*h piiigar. 

K 
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thJjS J6y> Jjl Jjl ,_yjA/ <U>»- *1*'° J_}' ^Ua 

l*^ lK ^2'jJ/ uTjCj' J o^' 

JU&jys*- S3 L> &jS^y>- ^AaJcXa^ ^ 

^ ji £& Ky ji ^Vy hJi/* J 

f. *£ cs*"* 5 US*' 'r 3 )J'ft Itj* U®*" 1 * Jtj/j* 

^jJar* <0 \3'°Ji <0 S-''?** 

i C^r£ A! 1 Si^«> ^ i ciXA) ^ J/2-« i *i t ^V, ■ r 

jiXtJjjC j*.JU ^U (Jjl j jSJ^j A)li- tiAluas*^ £.ii) |*jU>- |*JJ XJja&i 
^f\ut K(X)1 t . J j*-0 ; ^ 3 

&*+* (J j p 1 ^ 1 *H «-s> i j' u^Aiy" cs*^ (V^* 

i_j>yt) j&ajjjC. ^Ls-^j yj Jji *sy ^^oiftjia! <U»iy 

^isjili liAJULl ley «Aijj ^rtUjj ^Uc ley: *^l 

J^l (JJ^AjJLiii |j!S;j-tf tf! J ^ss.iyi’ iJtij'o cLlj^y *1 £jU J> ^Jjy 

V-^J/y *-r!^^ vj®'* 3 us"^.' U“i c-^. J J |*^° e -'^ 

.Jb,jJif iij'j 

. ci3jX*m^ 'j) (jiii > c*^i> f _Cy^ c^'^* 

liXoi’ ci^y iiy (_jiAIj! ^Lfc ^ J . ‘ *i »j ^jl ‘~r ! y^ 

w 

i^jy*' <!(ill _j ^iij>l \J?j3r 

ttjSjfj* jSIf 1*^ JUwjl^J^l f cyA %fjO l«l 

wiUl <Lwj! ^j|jl *i)Uj t ^ r ia> CJyXj.3aj' y» 

y t_5vVLj <^y y (.s®"*^ (V-5^^ 

f±z y.S'V.l u? d/ 

&&mjf j> ViAi f ji t.i)<ij £ fj*. Jupj) -ifj-i «—jyJli sjj-f 


(1) Brr ! ‘Sirrah! fellow!’—(2) Ayan, ‘ manifest.’—(3) Or " 
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CJ&ji jixc JUJ' ^ Vloy j ^yiil u^Uj 

y 8 Aa*mIj! bb XoA^I 

J ^3^1 4-^!; lr> 3 l _5 i ^ ^ cj?^ ts^y 5 ' 

4ju£] l ^Ait»ujA I—Jjjiajk*- ^Aia^b t^yLcjZ ji ^xAj'-i 

U“t uS^;/ tjf/j' csM^ *W" y i-S s i} > 4-^ J 4-’^.)* 

y t_jyijb JuumIaj t-jyLfca- wLA^oy i-jyiSjb ^Uc 

CJaII jjySVj ^yj^Uyll j»Aj <sL! j»L ^ c/A^l '-T J }j)\ 

{A> ^ jy 3 * e/“ tii" B <-?y ls*- ^ ^'; <-*Aul *—^;* 

^ISiXJ^ A&Lm (J> ^A&A j*j^l llXab ( _jA» ^uj ^Aaj! 

y cCj^^c &£jj3 lyjj^'i ^^Ab 1 ^yA ^Ljx ^IjaA^ l*^o j^aJjI ,3^1; ^AijS 

ijiijyo ^ A^Uc ^jAySI ,_£ALl C-JJfi^A <t!lj CJ^JjSSI twU«< 

i^jb j** ^ ^A <d)a y ^LJiio jy jyb caAjJ <blA 

,_<AjA ^.AjcIjW SAisrl \jZ*3? 

u~i cf^ ^ ^jy j y )yjP° ^• Le 

u£/j' 4-^ ^Ux Jjyjj tjux. cf^iySl jLa^I 4j) 7 <d« ^U y viAj^ 

, c Ayl/Aj^ ^-CD ^Ljx ^ ^ AjI ^IjaK 4Lwb ^Aljyz Abl 

y>-A (^jAIj! uJ3^~ i^A^.A ^y*-«l.eA»*ijl ^yiX« XmaS j&s Ail 

(_Jjil AX4.A ^CjI ^La,'j <WJ.Jy« tiittli *b\ Jyc <-r^' “^Ahaf 
Acli! ^Ail ^AjUUs*. ^liy (_)/»■ l _j*'A ^Uc yjAjl i^AiLto- 
3 <_jA»-T t-A^U^sj. ^Is-Uaa, ^A jS^A i-Jj^l; ^.AAjI 

^Uc jjjliji jjji l!A$oaJj^aJI* (_;a1>J ^'jx 1-JyJ-f *A«J xb^i- ViAftli 


(1) JCotn, * the bosom or breast pocket, a fob.’—(2) A. Zarafet, ‘ tact, elegance 
or wit.’—(3) Makhfi, ‘ secret, hidden.’—(4) A. Lain, * accursed one, the devil.’— 
(5) Romaic, or lcoimalc, generally means ‘ to place, put,’ but here it means 
‘to leave, or let alone.’—(6) A. Mahkeme, or mehkeme, ‘a court of justice.’— 
(7) A. SUM, • a smaok on the faoe, or box on the ear.’—(8) Pronounced messel 
this word means ‘ a proverb, or parable,’ but pronounced mi si it signifies ‘ a like 
thing, the like.’—(9) P. Choun means ‘when,’ or ‘as.’—(10) Kemeiul ,‘a halter, 
noose.’ 

K 2 
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( ^A j\sji j\S ^Ail IjSAo ,_jAii !y>_ { jo~t ) 

k^A&LuAU ,C AjA^Ut*- 8 jL&c t_jylk &«.xi ,_< AJ L> f —Jjjdjlcyj 

X&ImAU ^gSxi) f^c. £A**ikj! ^jlo 

<2->jf- j& if a'oj t _£ / is> jJIaj ^*Jj 1 {j«a^ |*aj j kiXLt 

W 

^JsA-x/ £AAmC aUI ffS (jciXu' f~bC ^cAoA ^AibS X*u&-j) ^AftJI ^j «ICw» 

dlljjl fJ&AMI jjAl^C yj 

C i H - 9j If A^* Ad*) bIm, Ab tf^***£ 

(jjb^jiU tiAft'yi 4 <*1^^ ^aSU ^AjaS ,_yAi£ <-_jy.4> 

AAwJtl AfwJt 1 | Cj£*J J ^*** IfAAJ^c! |*A j 

3 ,_yA»Jc <&>jci lLUIcjI 9 (iUjJi‘ CLaT j j^AJd^ *Au5l <U5? 

<_$aUJ <_fj^ 10 iiA]A"' i_s‘ jl >y^" <£ 4.|/ l '* u t_5^’ 

Jy' <_^U l_»^T Jujf JLf ^Aijjcl ^iL Vj4- 

j\ l jj-f (4)^1 '-r > y^ j\ ji j^AIJ lijjA & 

(_y^jl ^A**^ A >js^ ^AjA-b - J.*o . cA^k <U^,y "jytj 

^A^w^Uc ^aL^U aiUcjl ^icb! kkULiAb jAjS j ^A^l *JyA I_)jji 

I*aL1 aaj! xwaI iuiI ^aJIaLm iLiAU ^a^^ y 

U[f-f jJ'KaKa Jcljyu^Ajt! IflwAb |*J1 SAjI {Jib A)l£». 
t—As^'yl 'iOij^As Jflj! j <tC*!ol jjjIaj jilj »Aijjixu ib^Uc 

<b\Uc ^jS*. ufA/Aj' L-j'-ka- jjA ^jjJb jU Si^j^ a^'ac ^AaJ L-j'jb’ 
( ^jAii’ j j^iioAkl U_;Uf t__J^;j! X^ik ^Uc j UJjj^ auiwAbji- 

(1) SWsA, ‘a skewer, a spit,’ ‘ a swelling.’—(2) ^jll ii ‘What art thou doing ?' 

(3) Pishman, properly the Persian word mU«£{ peshiman, ‘to repent, be sorry.’— 

(4) Kieutt, ‘ a male slave.’— (5) Oghmah, ‘ to mb with the palm of the hand, 
shampoo.’—(6) Solti*, a kind of gum which is chewed like tobacco in the East.— 
(7) Chin4mek, ‘ to chew, masticate,’ ‘ trample on.’—(8) P. Aheste, • softly, slowly.’ 
—(9) Kil, ‘ a hair, or bristle.’—(10) Esnemek, ‘ to yawn, gape,’ ‘to be elastic.'— 
(11) P. Earou, or dart, ‘ a drug.’—(12) Generally spelt Jej; zenbil, 1 a rush basket, 
teol-basket.’— (13) Kimildanmak, ‘ to move,’ (v.n.). 
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&*»jt <t! tills- u Jlij! itLI <tLxs- 

<sAj C2J,Lil (J> |*Aj ^ i -T u t}j^ ^l^J 

*lA ^iijl JCJblw J j ^tij) Cfj'Jas- t—Jyii ^Uj jSjlf*- 

JLXmjJ^mJS Clyy Jii , gjJUb ^-4^,1-XC 

yi&l eyy J ^t> Sti'jj ^ya CAby^' ^Joj! sli j&V 

XtstJtl hIm cyy^f ^^acIj 1 t y 1 \J*v * 

{ j&S)d <£->jf- »l£ (_yijL>J (_>yi’ xUU CJjUi «__»yUU» &WJbl 

L^y ^l_X£ ^yjjwj' 

l*^?“ 1, ‘\t^ tjly" ^jiiall. *b n^Aty" uP4. yVJ 

M 

till* ^iiy Jfj ^Sti^ i^ysrj A)) ^dol Jm 

Jlyl yt J JhdjyXi <t*iU tilbjli 0 SU Jj! i—JjaIU yjJo’l ySjl 

\_jJodJ j\ tiOjiiii’ ^j>,'ji.y' CJjAi) ^y-jjsr dj^yjbjJbl ^Ijj 


(1) Edinmek, ‘ to provide for one’s self,’ ‘ procure for one's self,’ ‘ gain for 
one's self.' 


Translation. 

In former times there was a crafty woman, in the city of Cairo, 
called Dallat-ul-Muhtal. She had two husbands, and each one 
thought she was his own wife, and for a long tyne she was wife to 
both. The men were completely unaware of this state of affairs. 
As regards their calling: one of these men was a sharper, and the 
other a thief; and both were pupils of the woman. One day the thief 
went to the bazaar and sold an article, and took the money. Another 
person meeting the man to whom he had delivered the article, cried 
out, " Thanks be to God! I have found a clue, you have got my other 
property; come,speak quickly!” The man replied, " Don’t talk non¬ 
sense ! I bought this and paid for it. You talk thus because you want 
this property.” The thief saw them, and at once took to his heels, 
and came home. He said to the woman : “ Wife ! my robberies have 
been found out; bring me a piece of bread and I will go elsewhere, 
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until this row has blown over.” The woman prepared a cake and a 
lamb’s tail, and cutting them in two, gave the thief a half of the 
cake and a half of the lamb’s tail. The thief took them, and went 
on his way. After a time the sharper came too, and said : “ Wife! 
ray swindling has been detected, give me a piece of bread. I will 
not appear for a few days, and go somewhere else.” The woman gave 
the sharper the remaining half of the lamb’s tail, and he departed. 
However, the thief, who went first, coming to an agreeable shady 
place, and a nice spring of water, sat down by that agreeable water, 
and took out the bread and the lamb’s tail, and was about to eat, 
when, lo! the sharper also came to that place, and sat down at the 
edge of the spring. On his sitting down, and taking out the lamb’s 
tail, the thief said : “ Come mate, let us dine together.” The sharper 
approached, and looked at his own cake and the thief’s. He saw 
they resembled each other. They put them together, and it was 
one cake. They then put the pieces of the lamb’s tail together, 
and found they were one tail. The sharper was astonished, and 
said : “ There’s no offence in asking. Where do you come from ? ” 
The thief said: “ I come from Cairo.” The sharper replied: 
“ Where is your house.” The thief said : “My house is Dallat-ul- 
Muhtal’s house, in Cairo; and she is my wife.” The sharper said: 
“ That house is mine, and that woman is my wife, and I have lived 
there for how many years. Now why do you tell lies ?” The thief 
said: “Fellow! are you mad, or are you joking? She has been 
my married wife for many years.” Thus talking the dispute waxed 
greater and greater. At last the sharper said : “ There is no use 
in our quarelling here; come, let us go to the woman, and ask 
her. Then we shall see whose wife she is.” Then the two arose, 
and came to the woman. As soon as the woman saw them she knew 
what was the matter. She showed them both a seat, and sat down 
before the two. The sharper said : “ Holloa, wife ! whose wife are 
you?” She said: “Wallah,* hitherto I have been the wife of both 
of you, but henceforth he will be my husband who is the cleverer. 
I taught you both to be skilful, but whoever’s skill is greater, I will 
be his wife.” They both consented to this agreement. The 


* ‘ By God ! ’ 
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sharper said: “ To-day I will do some swindling, then you can 
show your skill.” Then they both arose, and went to the bazaar. 
The sharper noticed that a Frank put a thousand pieces of gold 
into a purse and the purse into his bosom, and went to the market. 
The sharper at once followed the Frank, reached him in the middle 
of the bazaar, and, by a skilful trick, stole it out of his pocket. He 
then went into a secret place, took nine gold pieces out of the purse, 
and taking off his finger a ring engraved with his own name, put it 
into the purse, and came back and put it into the Frank’s pocket. 
The thief saw all this. Then the sharper made a circuit, oame in 
front of the Frank, seized him by the collar and beat him several 
times, saying : “ Halloa, you devil! why did you take my purse and 
my gold pieces.” The Frank said: “ Go about your business. Go, 
and let me alone. Who are you ? I have never seen you until now.” 
“ There is no necessity for you to know me. Come ! we will go 
together to a Court of Justice.” The Frank agreed, and they went 
together. The sharper prosecuted, and the Cadi asked the Frank : 
“How many are your pieces of gold? ” The Frank said: “A thousand 
pieces of gold.” He (then) asked the sharper: “How many areyours?” 
“Nine hundred and ninety-one pieces, and even there is a silver ring 
of mine, on which my name is written, inside the purse.’’ The Cadi 
took out the purse and counted. Exactly nine hundred and ninety- 
one came out, and a ring. They gave the Frank a few smacks on 
the face, and the money to the sharper, who took them and 
returned with the thief to the woman. The woman said : “ Behold! 
he has shown skill the like of which has hitherto not been heard of.” 
When night came the thief took a slip-knot and went with the 
sharper to the king’s palace. The thief took his slip-knot and 
climbed up, and then, pulling, got the sharper up. They descended 
(inside). They went to the treasury, and, taking out various kinds 
of keys, opened the door, and entered the king’s treasury. The 
thief said to the sharper: “ Pick up and carry as much gold as you 
can.” The sharper loaded himself and they went out. They then 
proceeded to the poultry house, took a goose and killed it, lit a fire 
and put it on a skewer, which the sharper turned. The latter then 
went in the direction of the king’s bedroom. The sharper said: 
“ What are you doing ? ” The thief said : “lam going to the king 
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to submit our skill to bim. We shall see which of us has the greater 
skill, and whether you or I deserve the woman.” The sharper said: 
“ Come! for God’s sake let us go away, I have given up the woman. 
Let her be yours.” The thief replied : “ You say so now; but to¬ 
morrow, you will be sorry for it, but when the king has arbitrated 
then you will be satisfied.” So saying, he, hiding himself behind 
the door, peeped in. A male slave was shampooing the king’s 
feet, and chewing mastic, sometimes awake, sometimes asleep. 
The thief softly hid himself under the throne ; and stuck the end of 
a piece of horse-hair into the boy’s mouth. The boy chewed up the 
the hair with the mastic, but he yawned and opened his mouth. 
The thief pulled the hair, and drew the mastic out of his mouth. 
The boy opened his eyes and looked for the mastic on this side 
and on that side, but after a short interval fell asleep. The thief 
held a drug to his nose, the boy became quite unconscious and 
dropped down. The thief put him into a rush-basket and hung him 
up on the wall, and began to shampoo the king’s foot himself. The 
sharper saw all things from the door. The king moved, the thief 
softly said: “ Sire, if you desire it, I will tell you a tale.” The king 
said: “ Tell it me, and I will listen.” The thief commenced to 
relate everything that had happened between him and the sharper, 
and from time to time looking out, addressed the sharper, who sat 
outside turning the goose, saying: “ Turn, turn, the goose is 
burning.” He even explained that he had entered the king’s 
treasury with the sharper, that the sharper was sitting outside 
turning the goose, and that he by a trick had stolen the mastic out 
of the slave’s mouth, in short all that had occurred. The sharper 
trembled and beckoned to him for them to go. The thief replied: 
“ Go on turning, the goose is burning ; ” and turning to the King 
said: “ Oh, King! is the skill of the sharper greater or that of the 
thief ? and which deserves the woman.” The king said : “ The skill 
of the thief is greater, and the wife is his.” Then the thief sham¬ 
pooed the king’s leg a little, and when he fell asleep, he softly arose, 
and coming to the sharper's side, said : “ Have you heard that the 
king S ays that the woman is the thief’s.” The sharper said : “ I 
have heard it.” The thief said: “ The woman is whose ? ” The 
sharper replied : “Yours.” The thief said: “ You are telling lies, 
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I will go again, and ask the king.” The sharper said : “ For God’s 
sake, let it be. Come ! let ns go. Not only the woman, but I will 
be yours, if you wish.” Then they arose, and brought those riches 
to the woman, and explained how things were. The woman 
approved, and took the thief as her husband. 
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TOOTI-NAME. 


The Tooti-Name, or “ Parrot's Book,” is a Turkish version of the Fables of BidpaV. 
The tales are amusing, and well adapted for practice in reading for students. 


THE STORY OP SAID. 


(i $jJ°, ji Jot) 

ji fjid <U*»J ^Jol f) SAiAlj iri cl?' 

Oyl)dJo^lcU %jJ*b cLA tl--. 'jV JLAj] lVAAam I'jyb 

liAii) 1 10 *.«U>» ji ^Jy>' aA<wAJIA- j 

13 <— 

Jjl 

yA CJllft < Jy£ Jjjb at _j 


jsjjjj 2 °lyib j) vibcL*^- t—_>^!l liJjtAu jJ4 ^biibjui 

!iJjlla- jyU ^jLc t jL I 23 ajJAOi 22 *Jl*^ 21 (_J 5 Jj«. •* Lj^jfk 

HJjXzr* ji SAJu'J f) J 3 - <— 


Jjl "jliil 

Avib 


,jj' 27 v _ s -b" j 25 ^^® lJj‘ 

W 

iXa*a>j 


(1) Diyar, • a country.’—(2) Haleb, ‘Aleppo.’—(3) P. Bazirghian (bazirghan), ‘a 
merchant.’—(4) P. Khaje (khoja), ‘ a gentleman, schoolmaster, teacher, professor, 
a civil servant.’—(5) A. Mahboub, ‘ beloved, lovely.’—(6) Suwar olmak, ‘ to mount.’ 
—(7) P. Sagh, ‘ a vineyard’ (in poetry, ‘a garden’).—(8) Qhezmek, ‘ to promenade;’ 
ghezinmek, ‘to walk about without any object.’—(9) A. Rijaat, ‘returning.’— 
(10) A. Hammam, ‘a bath.’—(11) Oghramak (v.n.), ‘to pass by, or through, to 
touch at.’—(12) Ayak, ‘a foot.’—(13) Surchmek, ‘to slip.’—(14) Yikilmak, ‘ to fall, 
or be pulled down.’ — (15) P. Bi-housb, ‘insensible.’ — (16) Ah! yazik, ‘What a 
pit y !’_(l7) Helak olmak, ‘ to perish.’—(18) Bir katch, ‘a few.’—(19) Bokmak, ‘to 
push in.’—(20) P . Tenha, ‘ lonely.’—(21) Serpmek, ‘to sprinkle.’—(22) Mualeji, 
‘ ouring, medical treatment.’—(23) A. Kaid, ‘fixing one’s attention on any thing.’— 
(24) P. Mejher (meym), ‘but, however.’—(25) A. Misl, ‘a like thing, or quantity.’— 
(26) P. Nayab, ‘ not existing,’ ‘ not to be found.’—(27) A. Sin, ‘age.’—(28) A. Itifak, 
‘chance, by chance.’—(29) P. Ber-an, ‘thereupon.’ —(30) P. Khosh, ‘agreeable, well.' 
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9- u~s^ j'^ 3 1-$^ 

6 i£^ u £ f i y>) Jlj Si) i±Sl!uj*X*J AJmm y> j^ALI dOjAif 

^ Jlza3 HAAftw ^jAAw-K 1 L—mjybS y)'l3 jGJ j) J *( 5 ^ 

^^JJklKAM t t * A .* J ll C I <AwJ y£ 8 AA**m IIA^Vilj) 

i Jj*.^ jAC^A Ja l6 \JUjyC “tiALo !j JLUu<)jLw-o *A>J 

t . »jAi 1 19 ^yijJ !Jox« ^ ^AjI 18 liUo t _ s »-‘J (_jA^ dtiillk£ 

2 * t5 ik »jJ £ t»L)oax^ jjj-o J-«U- ,_yAl}! 2 °|*/^ Jr"- 6 u/i^ 

' j^y** duttl ^ **■ ^ o*^ 1 t-^AjA-al ^ 

^jilljS-l 26 ,_jjJ;ttf lyX) 24 l_J.y:U- ^ilK *i«Ajl»- 

,*». ^.AjUu j^J* kLk*-jSijSj* tJjl (_f^ <Ail 3 

(Jj^ ^AJ)2 *^^°-vj. 1 , 8 Aa1»- jY* u5*^^J dolls 1 ^''tH i*/^**] 

(_£jJI yjAiji^.y'■7 s ' tiAju»dt!l»- i—jyA ^JSAol dtlft ^A?jJ J* 

<ti^l (iUij'Ja Aa*»« f-J^AS ji^~ !! ‘^J JU “ j^J* *—^*"y. *?-.)*■ 

,_yJjlJ dlljJ 27 jjlcl ^,*!lr»- ±—)jjjx{ p!-" 2^5 jl t—JyijlJ dUAcb! j 

31 yU J 30 ljJij! i—jjJJji <xb!jji i__>.y_j 29 jjJ a!*-*! jl 28 <wa^« a/L 1C0II9- 

j^Lkj l) ^*w i 

I^Ail Sil yj J>\i\ yjJ Ai dolls ti>Jj) I—Ij!jl j3f **“ 


(1) Hale, ‘an aunt.’—(2) A. Jariye, ‘a female slave, girl.’—(3) Sevinmek, ‘ to 
be glad.’—(4) A. Ahwal (pi. of JW /»-<!),* state.’—(5) 3f«dA efmefc, ‘ to praise.’— 
(6) A. Fursat, ‘ an opportunity.’—(7) Bari, * at least, at any rate.’—(8) A. Avret, 
‘a woman.’—(9) A. Jemal, ‘beauty.’—(10) Nazr etmelc, ‘to look.’—(11) F . Dide, 
‘an eye.’—(12) P. Mestane, ‘ intoxicated.’—(13) Rast ghelmek, ‘to meet. 
(14) A. Melek, ‘ an angel.’—(15) A. Souret, ‘ form, figure;’ mtlek sowret, ■ who has 
an angel’s form.’—(16) A. Ashk, ‘ love.’—(17) P. Ghiriftar, ‘ seized.’-(lS) Tamasha 
etmek, ‘ to view, survey.’—(19) Taashuk etmek, ‘ to fall in love.’—(20) P. Qherm, 
‘ warm,’ ‘ swift.’-(21) A. lllet, ‘ a disease.’—(22) P. Bolts, ‘a kissing;' boas etmek, 
* to kiss.’—(23) JJay4, ‘ a foster-mother.’—(24) Chagkirmak, ‘ to call.'—(25) Boyown, 
‘ the neok.’—(26) Sarilmak, ‘ to entwine one’s self, embraoe.’—(27) Han 4'ilemek, 
‘ to make known, inform.’—(28) A. Mushfik, ‘ compassionate, kind.’—(29) P. Tiz (tSz ), 
‘ qniok, quickly.’—(30) A. Jbtida, ‘a commencement, beginning;’ (ode.) Turkish, 
‘first of all.’—(31) A. Nadir, ‘ rare.’— (32) P. Deveran, ‘the world, time;’ thus 
Nadire-i-dcveran, ‘ Oh, rare one of the age ! ’—(33) A. Mesrour, ‘ delighted. 
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aVs.hIj Sj ^' |»m4] y] fj£j£ jiUB -aC 

, ^ JCjllc 1 UlfcWb 2 ^ ll.*J IjJjjMt 

£L}m<)SiJ!!j l—J jAjI J)J* gfJuu 

. c l IjbOl &SjAs^ ^J&IW , <Aii AAa*&1»- CmA«1 jjf) 

^1/' v-J jdj! SJdflM yi t ^ ^|J^) Allb 

.^SSAjJ g^lA« jdb) (X^Xxjsw ^ ^j) ,_cfcXxj) &IW ^ eSji) 

(1) A. Tasite, ‘a means.’—(2) A. Sedaya, ‘presents.’—(3) Tebligh etmek, ‘to 
forward.’—(4) Murowr etmek, ■ to pass.’—(5) A. Ziaret, ‘ a visit.’—(6) P. Didar ,' the 
sight of any one, after absence;’ ‘ the faoe.’ 


Translation. 

There was a merchant in the country of Aleppo, called Khoja 
Behram, who had a handsome son, fifteen years of age, whose name 
was Said. 

One day Said mounted his horse and went to the vineyards 
outside Aleppo. After riding about for a long time he returned. 
While on his road back he passed by a bath, and, his horse’s foot 
slipping, he was thrown off, and became senseless. The women 
coming from the bath saw Said in that condition, and some of them 
reported it, and they came and took Said and laid him down in a 
quiet place in the bath, sprinkled water in his face and tried to 
restore him. 

Now there was (another) merchant in Aleppo who had a lovely 
daughter called Gulnush, fifteen years of age, the like of whom was 
not to be found in the world, who happened to be in the bath that 
day. Said, in the meanwhile, had got better, and his senses returned; 
and his aunt and her women rejoiced. Gulnush, hearing of this affair, 
said to herself: '‘They extol this young man and say he is handsome 
and nice. There could not be a better opportunity. I will just 
have one look at least.” So saying she came and looked at him, and 
called for water for Said. They gave it to her, and while he was 
drinking it, the beauty of Gulnush met his intoxicated gaze, and he 
said : “ Who is this maiden with the form of an angel ? ” and 
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fell in lore with her. The maiden also, on beholding Said, fell in 
love with him, too; in short, the love was mutually ardent. Said 
being completely recovered, kissed his aunt’s hand, left the bath, 
mounted his horse and went home. He then sent for his foster- 
mother, and, when they were alone, threw himself on her neck, and 
told her how matters stood, and that his aunt and her women had 
been there and knew whose daughter the maiden was, and that he 
wanted her to find out. The foster-mother said : “ There is no girl 
in Aleppo prettier than Khoja Yousouf’s daughter.” She went and 
inquired of the aunt’s women, and came and told Said that the girl 
was Khoja Yousouf’s daughter. Said fell at the feet of his foster- 
mother and said : “ Take my compliments to that maiden, and tell 
her my condition.” Finally his foster-mother had compassion on 
him, and went directly to the girl, and bringing his compliments, 
addressed her thus : “ Oh, rare one of the age ! Said has seen you 
in the bath, and fallen in love with you.” Gulnush was delighted, 
and said: “ Oh, Madam! I also fell in love with him that day, and 
since then I have not been able to find a means of sending my 
greeting to him.” So saying, she sent her salutation to Said, and 
numerous presents, and the foster-mother brought them to him. 
A few days having elapsed after this, Gulnush went with her mother 
on a visit to Khoja Behram’s house. She saw the foster-mother 
privately, and said : “ Oh, Madam, my patience is exhausted, let me 
see Said to day.” The foster-mother replied : <f I will go and speak 
to Said.”. 
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SULTAN SULEYMAN THE MAGNIFICENT* 

GRANDEUR. 

. ( j) KAilyA- I ^ XAA 

(1) A. Mutiber, ' esteemed.’—(2) Nesne, ‘a thing.’—(3) A. Devlet, ‘empire, pros¬ 
perity.’—(4) A. Nefes, ‘the breath;’ nefs, ‘the soul, the flesh, the passion.’ 


Translation. 

“ There is nothing so esteemed by the people as grandeur (empire)j 
whereas there is nothing so good in worldly grandeur as one breath 
of health .”—(Sultan Suleyman, the Law-giver). 


* This great monarch, who was distinguished both for his victories and his 
literary talent, is called by Enropeans ‘ Suleyman the Magnificent,’ but by the 
Turks ‘ Suleyman the Law-giver.’ 
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MESHIHI. 

Mjsshihi is a Turkish poet who excelled in describing the beauties 
of nature, and may be called the Longfellow of the Turks. He was 
born near Uskub. His productions were highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries; indeed so much so that the Grand Vezir, Ali Pasha, 
the Eunuch, gave him a fief on the revenues of which he existed, 
and also appointed him Secretary of the Divan, in consequence of 
a poetical petition Meshihi had addressed to the Prime Minister. 
This poem is still extant. It appears, however, that Meshihi was 
not so good an official as a poet, and neglected the duties of his 
office to indulge in dissipation. The Sultan, on learning this, con¬ 
siderably reduced his salary. After his patron Ali Pasha’s death, 
Meshihi again solicited government employment, but unsuccessfully. 
He died in the year of Hejira 918 (1512 Anno Domini). 
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THE MERRY SPRING. 

6 r b) y ^ *JJb l & 

B ^l^Jub 8 *Acb ^Jk 

j\> 13 |*1jU 12 j\*j\ K1 U J£J\ 10 ^ 

j\i j»4.' ^ jr^ ^ Oil 3 {J~f ) | J^A* 

Q _} 18 18 14 J(]b 

*Aa£J£ ijx* ^Jissxs*. ^ysrj \jr&£ 

jV |*VJ * J* 315 ^ (^ vs-jI “uV j 

^jJSI 20 *M 19 <oUs^ UiX^Sxjjuw 

22 ii 21 • «♦ •• ♦ 

jiX\>- j y ^ st . t-" -3j (\Aer< 

jW. j*y ?. J* 33 * ff u~y) 

J* W j* M M uS 2 W^ 

fd\j j&fi- f/ii Jtiifsifi 

JOS ^90 &)i j\jyl ii HaSjC t_Jjj|jJI 
jW. (*VJ jsf ^ Oj) 3 !j^ic 

(1) Dinlemele, ‘ to listen.’—(2) P. Bulbul, * the nightingale.’—(8) A. Kisa, * a tale.’. 
— (4) Kim (in old books used for *f lei), ‘ for, because.’—(5) A. Eyyam, • days.’— 
(6) A. Bahwr, ‘ spring.’—(7) Kourmak, ‘ to set going, to place in working order, to 
pitch, to plan.’—(8) P. Henghiame, ‘ a.tumult.’—(9) P. Henghiam, ‘ time.’—(10) P. Sim, 

< silver.’— (11) P. Efshan, ‘ scattering, who scatters.’— (12) A. Ezhwr (pi. of I /$), 

«flowers.’—(13) P. Badam{ or |.jU badem), ‘an almond.’—(14)P. Shughioufi, ‘ablossom, 
flower.’—(15) Bhervmele, ‘ to adorn one’s self, put on one’s best olothes.’—(16) P. 
Bagle, ‘a garden.’—(17) A. I eh, ‘pleasure, jollity, gaiety.’—(18) P. Noush, ‘drink¬ 
ing.’—(19) A. Sahdbe (pi. of v»U), ‘ companions ’ (especially of Mohammad).— 
(20) P .hale, 'a tulip.’—(21) Hmour, ‘tranquillity, pleasure.’—(22) A. Hal, ‘the 
present.’—(23) P. Roulch, ‘ the cheek.’—(24) P. Eenghin, ' coloured, capital, funny, 
varied in colour.’—(25) P. Zhale, ‘ a dewdrop, dew.’ 
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^ && ^Lct> {_ChX^’ 

j ^Us ^SjcSi! ^ ^ j* 

j\>. j»y yi *— ~i) '^J~? ) cA^ 

*jo *jb£ 4 ^J^> J* <siUjt Jjl 

jj/^ 1 , 10 H»!i 9 j sm 8 7 

^jl ^,]j j ^AjJojAar < kiXeile iUlj! (Jjli 

^ r y * yj y ^ *>^i' cA* j U~t^ 

Vjk^u ^y» l3 ^r ^\ y^ u ^ 

17 ^K la r iu 16 ^>J ;J J,I A*i»1 ^ ^ 

2l l_ r >W" 2 °Cj.)Jy^ xjli»j\ ^jU-dj U^^J* ^y»- 

jW- j»y y |*^ cry .5 cAi £ 

(1) A. Firash, ‘a bed ;’ sahib-firash, ‘ ill in bed.’—(2) P. Qhonchi, ‘a rosebud.’— 
(3) Baghir, ‘the bowels’ (‘the breast’), obsolete.—(4) A. South, ‘the morning.’— 
(5) P. Ghevher, or ghiuher, ‘ a pearl, or precious stone.’—(6) P. Bar, ‘ pouring;’ 
ghevher-bar, ‘ which pours out pearls or precious stones.’—(7) A. Nefhe, • a breath.’ 
—(8) P. Bad, ‘ the wind.’ —(9) A. 8ahr, ‘ the early morn.’—(10) P. Nafe, ‘ a 
bag of musk;’ ‘the navel.’— (11) P. Boui, ‘scent.’— (12) P. Ghiulisar, ‘a bed of 
roses.’—(13) Dinlou, ‘manner, kind;’ shol, ‘ that;’ shol-dinlou, ‘ in such a manner.’ 
—(14) P. Mushk, • musk;’ nab, ‘pure.’—(15) A. Katre, ‘a drop.’—(16) P. Shebnem, 
• dew.’—(17) P. Qhiulab, ‘ rose-water.’—(18) P. Charkh, ‘ the universe, firmament.’ 
^-(19) Otak, ‘a large tent.’—(20) Gkiunluk, ‘ frankinoense.’—(21) A. Sehab, ‘a 
cloud.’ 


THE MERRY SPRING. 


[The following free translation of the above appeared some years ago in a collec¬ 
tion of Oriental tales, &o., in English, published by the Author of this volume.] 

Hark ! ’tis the nightingale ! 

Come, let us spring-time hail; 

For joy’s own bower, 

’Neath the almond-flower 
In the spring-time’s to be found. 
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Oh! hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice ; 

For the merry spring. 

On Time’s swift wing, 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 

Flowers cover hill and dale. 

Arid heath and smiling vale ; 

But a fleeting thing 
Is the merry spring, 

And ne’er may you see her more; 

So hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice j 
For the merry spring, 

On Time’s swift wing. 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 

The groves are all bright 
With “ Ahmed’s light." * 

Oh, people of Mahomet, come, 

For pleasure’s season’s now begun. 

And hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice; 

For the merry spring. 

On Time’s swift wing, 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 

The rose and the tulip, in the fresh, crisp air, 

Look as blooming and charming as damsels fair ; 
And the dew on the leaves, the dew-drops of morn, 
With fairy-like diamonds these sisters adorn. 

Then hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice; 

For the merry spring, 

On Time’s swift wing, 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 


A kind of Sower. 
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The season of darkness and sickness is o’erj 
And the plants and the flowers recover once more. 
And, passive and sorrowful, down on its breast, 

Doth the rosebud no longer its sickly head rest. 

Then hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice; 

For the merry spring, 

On Time’s swift wing, 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 

The clouds in their passage, at early morn, 

The rosebuds with fresh sparkling gems adorn, 

And the gentle zephyrs, as on they sweep, 

The earth in the musk of Tartary steep. 

Then hear the spring’s voice. 

And laugh and rejoice; 

For the merry spring, 

On Time’s swift wing. 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 

The scent of the roses, as it upward flies, 

Meets the dew of the morn as it comes from the skies. 
And together they mingle, and downward fall, 

Every drop of the dew rosewater all. 

Then hear the spring’s voice 
And laugh and rejoice; 

For the merry spring, 

On Time’s swift wing, 

Doth quickly, quickly pass. 
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MODERN WRITERS. 

- ♦ - 

KEMAL BEY. 

Kemal Bey was one of the greatest of modern Turkish authors, if 
not the greatest. He was a poet, novelist, dramatist and journalist, 
and excelled in all branches of literature. His novels are nearly 
as good as those of Sir Walter Scott or Alexander Dumas, and his 
political articles in the Ibret, and other Turkish newspapers, are 
very ably written. His political ideas, which had been cultivated 
by the study of European history and literature, were in advance of 
his age in Turkey, and during the reign of Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, he 
was exiled, and came to London, where he appears to have enjoyed 
himself and profited by what he saw, if we judge by the interesting 
description of London which he has bequeathed to his countrymen. 
He was acquainted with the languages and literatures of Persia, 
Arabia, England and Prance. While in London he published a 
Turkish journal called the Hurriyet (“Liberty”), which contained 
some remarkable, articles suggesting reforms in the government of 
Turkey. He seems certainly to have been a good patriot, although 
some of his ideas were not approved of by his government. After 
a long stay in England he was allowed to return to his native land, 
and became eventually governor of the island of Scio. Notwith¬ 
standing his official duties his devotion to literature still continued. 
Unfortunately, last year, death put a stop to his literary activity at 
the early age of forty-eight. 

I may, I think, appropriately conclude these few remarks about 
this great author, whom I had the privilege of being personally 
acquainted with, by a quotation from his own works, which shows 
that he deeply felt what a fleeting thing life is:— 

eUjUc yjjJjwjl*,) j£h lLULJI . Aj wit” 

S j0 * ji ^ j^ ^ 

“ If we rightly reflect, the life of man consists only of the Future. 
What is the Past ? A perpetual death. What is the Present ? One’s 
last breath.” 
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LONDON. 

j . l ** 1.^- &j t ^oAtA-a-t^ ^ * A1 1 a ^ 

. jjjiS 4—^iiic t Si.^ xJb! ^l^ol 

^ ! ^yi.! Oj^.y*e it^Gj I , <x*SLa« jumAxO ^Ic ^j^aj I 

j ^a.’a ^ j^y ) 1 ]*&‘~ > ~ ^ *‘^,f~' a-x ^UmJjI ^ wv.^^11 t ^djl * jJyCjLy 

. tiJ aLI ^LxLi-l ^jl 12 Jlju axle *Uj . %JL>£ 

19 yii 15 Ju»! (jLI jy’x^c saAs:I jL ^ 13 t«_^)^ c^!lm> *j 

cy’ii'x ai" by ^'i*- j ^blar* idjj jjUjiJ j) ijjj 1 ___ Jii\ 

1 t ^ 1 AJ ll—0 '* J l '^T = *“ S l 

<KiJ,jU 22 kLbbJl-kl Jb 21 i_jlSj y laJLi . jyhjjS jyiJu^c aDj 

./j S-^i/ ^A-oo 2l ‘ t _^yj “^‘U X^,y)jljiai ^jaIjo 

U^iy A-Wj j—.' 1 ti.J iS JLk\j <tCkLt ^Ij,jJ t^ c <kL 1 ci^-iiaLuj t ••_b : 

.^a &i ^*byy i^jjxxsq a<]aji ^yiy^3 

i-yi-jj cA-^y ^^jj'jj*. 28 ciD'j.; 27 j»ujs-i j*jT j) ^uijj iij^jjy 
^ax^ j*u Acy y^iiijj) ttlxij j ^Sy J^r° jy yjAx^ii 

- *> *?-?» y 3 °‘V <> l — j>. u'** 

(1) A. Muiemeden, ‘ civilized.’—(2) Dolashmak, ‘ to go round, walk round, travel 
round.’—(3) Ne hajet ,‘ what necessity ? ’—(4) A. Iman, ‘regarding attentively.’— 
(5) Temasha, ‘viewing, seeing’(any sight).—(6) A. Bedai, ‘wonders.’—(7) A. Vele, 
‘ astonishment, amazement.'—(8) Unmuzaj, ‘ type, pattern, model.’—(9) A. Muba- 
lagha, ‘ exaggeration.’—(10) A. Terakki, ‘ progress.’— (11) A. Medeniyyet, • civiliza¬ 
tion.’—(12) A. Misal, ‘an illustration, an example, a counterpart.’—(13) A. Beib, 
‘doubt.’—(14) A. Ghiouman, ‘doubt, suspicion.’—(15) A. Ikhal, ‘good luck.’— 
(16) A. Besher, ‘mankind, a human being, a man.’—(17) A. Mouhat, ‘surrounded.’ 
— (18) A. Ahjar, ‘stones’ (pi. of j**- hajar ).— (19) Sirayet etmek, ‘to be com. 
raunioated,’ ' to be oontagious.’— (20) P. Sty ah, ‘ black, blaokness, a black spot.’— 
(21) A. Nikab, ‘ a veil.'— (22) A. Zoulmani, ‘ dark.’— (23) P. Nazenin, ‘ a beautiful 
girl.’—(24) P. Bilruba, ‘charming.’—(26) A. Temeddun, ‘civilization.’—(26) P. En- 
dam, ‘figure, stature, symmetry.’—(27) A. Ahkiam, ‘influences,’ ‘principles,’ ‘com. 
nmnds.’—(28) A. Adolct, ‘justice.’—(29) A. Jcret/an, ‘ a being current, happening 
taking plaoo,’—(30) A. Mchd, ‘a orudle.’ 
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ji ylyli jSsJ ^lejlLe j kiJuXU-cyAC AAmlu 

Abl &o<Xtf itlifj (Jjbb JlS Ujf ^ C , a* » £ d^jjl»> urw 

• !r?^ cjyf.-' (i?r 3< e^!?J 

ilAU j (J^Lo Aa^I 

^A!iLc y ^ ***Ait) Zd&AiS* 

<xJLuLaam 1 <_!lk< ^ 1 ^ 

^Jbl ^LJ^-c ^£>*Sy a IjI xjUI 

S&>>1^ssiUm 1 <xiL>- ^ ^£»JliAc 

.JijJx»£ u-yu *Jl£J 

&LmJ ^-J SiUxMj ^j-Jb A#*J[1 ^c^lxAml 

^jiflji &b^y ix^Lo ^4 ^yiy £-£*lw*> 

I ej*^ tiAw ^1 jy;jy 5 / ; J 11 jj* lt^J 

(J£lj tiA-fcJol J3^° fe-SzO Uj JyS* SJoJcUio-l — <x£ ^(S ^JlAmLami 
16 v£j^y«/}l j) 1 *iaP£' e J &&j 13 a |Jiilyy! tt j'-^»- «<J>i^*;l 

Jr" «Jv“^ y? 4 jfty 0 *f. /? |**>'^;«lj»}1 .jAbd^l <tU> 

J d»yj Ktitf 4 fl) gL*i»<l JlhfLlH y_CjyOi . ^Jjjw 

CAJb^UJ jLi! . ^Aj! (jOjC- . fjCuS a> <dj^jlk« 1( \_>tol 

iJyjLo «^y,J"o < ^,' 3 \J}^y* esA- ^ylwjtla SJjy 

^JlA^b- Si^jJaaCse - '® ^yA-o AA^aIsj t 1 t f jiiyi a (flit j 4 }^ 

(1) A. Efkia/r-i-umoumiyye, ‘public opinion.’—(2) A. Jismaniyyet, ‘incarnation, 
embodiment.’— (3) Deghmi, ‘not every one.’— (4) A. Tehajjur, ‘to turn to 
stone’ (y.n.). —(5) A. Mebus, ‘a deputy, representative.’—(6) A. Amal, ‘hopes.’— 
(7) A. Serair, ‘ secrets.’—(8) A. Utinad, ‘ relying on for support,’ ‘ taking as a 
basis.’—(9) P. Enjumen, ‘an assembly, society.’—(10) A. Tejavuz, ‘an offensive 
act, infringement.’—(11) A. Daghdaghe, ‘ turmoil.’—(12) A. Mubahasat, ‘ discus¬ 
sions.’— (13) P. Edibani, * well-behaved, polite, refined.’—(14) Sikji, ‘often.’— 
(15) Euhsuruk, ‘ a cough.’— (16) Bess, ‘ a sound.’—(17) Birden, ‘ at once.’—(18) A. 
Khulous, ‘ candour, sincerity, friendship, purity.’—(19) A. Adab, ‘ gentlemanly be¬ 
haviour.’—(20) A. Mutave‘et, ‘ conformity, obedience.’—(21) A. Hakim, ‘ a judge, 
a ruler.’ 
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ijj JU - I Iac j u_»Uajt &»Jjy~e \giPj 10 ^ 
xJj\A ‘ j j$J k>t Lm^< ^ l 1jj& (i^i) S y^* *-£oUai1 ^ 




lyxob sj^iu - ^ysrj yi»VeA* iSA^a*- 

u,^ 1 0 “^ 7 ^' j^>" j j^j 


• aaI^I 

^Lfc • ^*5 ^iX>l is>* 3 ^o jdjbj aXmj) 


uJ5jll^o JL>JLA^3 ^ j*UaX>l jib j&i ^Lot)l ^****^,Jy*d L5^^« 

^ jy*d d"**^ ^1 ^1 <*-£ dy d^^j • jy^yi 

• ^ 4 ^ ^*Vi j^l ^drfUllCj 


• }j^ lA^ lsiA l sV^i. *‘^^1 djl 

4jt4>]^1 j 1lI^A- ^jdujla* Jtbi j\ ■ jj&yi S3jC j) SJo^lil k\£ 

j ^<p ^jJaS Cu Ajly& 1 iwj^ j) 8 ^ jtjyOi^ L^» 

. jjSA t < ^ 1 A^.^ ^AA*jAa 1 s &J&) j) 

&aW* ty ^ ^^ sS j$->„j£ JUuUs 8 i)^U 4 ^ 

^aCjU JUAwillao 13 1 _ j a 1 jLu^o 12 viJl 

^ < JU jJ^£j ^1^1 8 IjjL*]) Lo^S 

. . . *^ y j»A. g 3 lj 


^^iaj JJ> jj{ yjUJ^ 8 A^L*m . j> s *=£b cJoljA*-^ 


(1) A. Insaf, ‘ oongcienoe.’—(2) A. Shefket, • oompassion, clemency, indulgence.*— 
(8) A. Ubuvvet, ‘paternity.’—(4) A. Tayin, ‘ pointing out.’—(5) Temin etmek, ‘to 
swear.’—(6) P. Badi~hiva (bedawa), ‘gratis.’—(7) Etek, ‘a skirt.’—(8) A . Etfal, 
‘ohildren.’—(9) A. Mfrlouf, ‘ accustomed.’—(10) A. Riyazat, • matliematios.’ — (11) A. 
Kuwt-i-jazib(, ‘the attracting power’(power of gravity).—(12) A. Amik, ‘deep, 
profound.’—(18) A. 3f«sotl, ‘questions.’—(14) A. Hukema, ‘ wise men.’—(15) Mu- 
hakeme etmek, ‘ to judge of.’ 
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^ Aj J^X© S-&XJ&AM 

• jy\jLA)y) 25 AJ^-OJ 25^1a£ 25A-l3^^A 25(3 

\Jr* j yl ,-£•] ^>1 ^A>Li»J^ib AmJu 

• lail»- &>-fljj* jfjJ &xic^ ^ib ^j'viJb ^ysrl 

•J^ ^jL^aj ^Ax*^ j&s*M 25Aa 5^ ^Jli- kJLJl JCamjI <Xx!lkt^e L-aIs^I. 

• jyJ^yi 2SAaA» } jJL *m SAAmjL) ^LojjiX© SA^isCl ^ 

^A5 <t) Amj^AA^ 1^ 1A 25AAJ^A rfjli- &^40 <)d& 

J ^ ^aIo-io \*)}**^} ^ <twj^^1 ^AjU j* u— 

• j&j^ s ?-' f * ^1^1 <xa£*.< dip^gyAM judb a j 

^;Ai y} )*?j^ ^ j*. ^V, *^1/ 25AyUAl,lj 

! ! ! ^aLI “ui#, L^ur aU 

i4 ei~*£^ j 13 Lmo^ *aJ l». ^CjaJaa^ aLils* a^’Wl ^Jayjjl 

^jiUw-xi j*ill© ^JIa ^o^A^ujds 

* * * -j!/*J l)”*^ 25AAj^>. 

2 1 ' ^ 9 £ jjjtjt) L^iLwJ ^ } 5 25 Ajylyj^'L) 

.... ^yiy ^Is t*^j U!^™ 23 ( _ j j^' n { J>]j=- 

yj''ij°- } <-Z»' i <-^ v* tU^li'Jy. <*f Jt > _jl ^i) 

jU'l ^Lil iijo j) ^tiijoji 26 £kiu/J . ^jU Jji> <Uj.lac j> gju 


(1) A. 8efine-i-Naiih, ‘Noah’s Ark.’—(2) A. Toufan, ‘the Flood.’—(3) Kitab- 
khome, • a library.’—(4) A. Allame, ‘a very learned man.’—(5) Hafiz-i-Kiutub, *a 
librarian.’— (6) Numnnne-khane, * a museum.’— (7) A. Dar-ul-kiutub, ‘ a library.’— 
(8) No ma/rouf, ‘ unknown, outlandish’—(9) A. Matbou, ‘ printed.’—(10) A. Mejbour, 
‘obliged.’—(11) Portamento, ‘parliament.’—(12) Takf etmek, ‘ to bequeath.’ — 
(13) A. Kimiya, ‘ chemistry.’—(14) A. Hikmet-i-tabiiyye, ‘ natural philosophy.’— 
(15) A. Berahin, * proofs;’ aleni, ‘ public, open;’ Berahin-i-aleniyyi, ‘ experiments, 
illustrations.’—(16) Chi n, ‘ China.’—(17) A. Meshhoud, ‘seen, witnessed.’ — 
(18) Horn? etmek, ‘to attribute.’—(19) A .Jevahir, ‘jewels.’—(20) A. Nefais, ‘precious, 
beautiful things.’—(21) A. Defain (pi. of rjj defind), ‘ buried treasures.’—(22) Khaza’in, 
‘ treasures, treasuries.’—(23) A. Servet, * wealth, opulence.’—(24) P. Serapa, ‘entirely, 
totally.’—(25) P. Gliirdab, ‘a whirlpool.’—(26) A. La-yenkati, ‘ continually, unin¬ 
terruptedly.’ 
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Sjfy ) ] ub^ j3^° \3J ****?) W~ • JJ3° 

• j | 

Clii*»cLw CLX^i) ^*c^x ^■Axx^jlJjX jy**Xi AlCx^X 

^^*3 aIx! • jtXi) **Ls&j>- j* ^Jax^£ %*3 aa jp<3 ^ £xl 

^■Aj ^ cLAa&j ^^fisrj lLA-^xj y»*-AA<j 1 lx ^ b^cVaa**/ A-o 

• ^«\it3^Hl^' J3^ Ax^lx ImAa*iX^J t> ^*«L<<xj^x A^c 8 L—AJjuA^ 

c^jjj' '^kjiJ AJ->,j>£ lJj ji'j h'i ^ iSjdjVjj)' <-ZJjyL 

* j< 1>) &}j& lJ^'-oJ _yA*« )& j} 

j!b S 4 } A/«mJ ^jix^x'* 0 I JJjO^lxT ^ A»XX^.yX ^jsw^lx 

j) L. Pjb*»£ j} j) %&)£ ^J^x a£ ji3 |%J 1 AjJjIj Axl^-j^^l J d>?^-»-t)l 
A) LiJxbJt) a!lxJ 6^o ) 1# ;> uV ^ o -^^ 1 ?/ 
XEaw^|j t ,-J|] ylx^c A? &> C—JxL**ll . ^j-X& X--?j-aJ^* 3 Jol^^J AmsxI ^'j 
^Ax£JtD AmXaa^ Axx^J dou^xli . jyX)\j& x^^Lxclls 

1 ° li )^xil 1 jjj' ^Jo Li^ <idiLo ^lxL\£xl . j *. j ) j )} 

Aa*mX AsrAXxl ^ JS^j£-«^x ^L&j ^ jjjjJjrl a£ j&j<y* 

^AxJ 24 ^! 23 j;ju^r>- 22 j*sfj ^jXj.JjlJ’ CJ,Jol 21 I«Xxx 20 li jift l X« (_f'j>«5 jX 

IJJ^J . ^AjJU- *i»Uy 29 ju;l 28 r y 27 L;jJ/ «xrf 26 V^JLUUI 26 xiXU 

(1) A. Merkez, ‘a centre.’—(2) Noubet beklemek, ‘ to wait one’s turn.’—(3) Ara- 
stm, ‘ sometimes.’—(4) Seir, ‘ a promenading.’—(5) Devr etmek, ‘ to oiroulate’ (v.n .).— 
(6) A. Methuen, ‘a warehouse.’—(7) Idkhalat, * imports.’—(8) Ikhrajat, ‘exports.’— 
(9) Mujib olmak, ‘to cause.’—(10) A. Jczr-vi-med, ‘ the tide’ (the ebb and flow).— 
(11) A. Mahsoulat, ‘productions, produce.’—(12) Mamoulat, ‘manufactures, manu¬ 
factured articles.’—(13) Fabrika, ‘ a manufactory.’— (14) A. Dehshet, ‘ terror.’— 
(15) Div, ‘a monBter.’—(16) P. Ahenin, ‘of iron.’—(17) P. Bedn, ‘a body.’— 
(18) Puskiurmek, ‘ to spout out of the mouth in a fine shower.’—(19) Ouzv, ‘ a 
member of the body.’—(20) A . Mttdhish, ‘ terrible.’—(21) Pt'ida etmek, ‘ to get, 
to find, to get into one’s possession;’ Pe'ida, olmak, ‘ to spring up, appear.’— 
(22) P. Zenjir, ■ a chain.’— (23) A. Hukm, ‘authority, power, influence ;’ ‘a decree.’ 
—(21) A. Esir, ‘ a captive, slave ’—(25) A. Melik, ‘a king’s.’—(26) A. Akl, ‘ intel¬ 
lect.’— (27) A. Bila, ‘ without.’—(28) P. Aram, ‘rest, repose."—(2:1) A. Infaz, 
‘ causing an order to be put in forco.’ 
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gjJcU j» ^JdSjc j> tsXXyjo jf>jf sa*$o l «y!l1 

®iL»C tiJjJ J) lii *&ula* ji '. ia?** ^A , » > Jji 

^Jodj? <-£^/V */■ cr> utf' viU«*Sj^li 

. jdJufjf 

&>}* 8jJ ,yC Js-<*5}' °da*Z 3 '’ t Jj>ff, ^1/- 

CJoj iSJ>jd 8jJ }tjL» Jm r oT CjjO ^jl gjissrJ if Ji3fj 

Sjgjlio ^ jjjS^I 8Jill (JT jj> Hi* <t> Jli jj^ljl^J . <JU CLiw 

^X> jl^jl AAwU ^jiMb «gJj t 3l> . ^IjCmI ^ 

Cj^pLj/ Lkli) 12 <SJ 4 jfjii* 8jis’l J . jf &«JI ^wLiji 1—^jJj^ 

.... jjiljJ ^KieJi- Jjjil' (J~) J 1 jtf.jf** i_S*V. 

1 I 1 ^1^ <j>fijtf c^*^® 'y> j*lsi^* 8iXuJI 

1B k__jUa*j! Au^jLw'j ^AS^jl ji3i)]*-yo y, *^iolj 4 .^ 1 ^" 16 <djjT 

^Hc J*. 21 (_5^'-® ujV cW*" 

. jjyiS ^.Ull if i fai , gjlkto^U Um> 

*,ii« ^ uj^y 

^ 4 Aj C\ .0 ij^^l S^LlXy* 8jJj — .fkc\j ^aI Cw 


(1) A. AZat (pi. of oil, aZet), • an instrument, tool;’ Alat-i.Ta’biyyi, ‘printing 
machines.’—(2) Ibret, the name of a Turkish newspaper.— (3) A. Nuskhi, ‘ a oopy.’ 
—(4) A. Matba, ‘ a printing-office.’—(6) A. Amili,' workmen, labourers.’—(6) Istikh- 
dam olownmak , 1 to be employed.’—(7) Yaldiz, ‘ gilding ;’ ^jyi I jji'u yaldiz altirvi, ‘ a 
Venetian dneat,’ * a gold sequin.’— (8) A. Mus tag hr ah, • immersed, drowned,’ 
•covered.’—(9) P. Ghibta-resa, ‘causing longing.’—(10) TJskiudar, the village of 
Scutari, near Constantinople.—(11) A. Kiafi, ‘ sufficient.’—(12) A. Mushteri, ‘ a 
customer.’—(13) Erkek, ‘ male.’—(14) A. Muntozem, • regular.’— (15) Charshi, ‘ a 
bazaar, market.’—(16) P. Ayine, ‘a mirror, reflector;’ ayim4 serai, ‘the Crystal 
Palace.’—(17) A. Mesiri, - a promenade.’—(18) A. Initaf, ‘reflection.’—(19) A. 
Shule, ‘flame.’—(20) A. Kawdi, ‘belonging to the air.’—(21) A. MaH, ‘blue’ 
(generally, in Turkish, pronounced—written even— mavi). —(22) P. Zimin, ‘.the 
surface of the ground,’ ‘ the ground ’ (of colours).—(23) A. Aldim-us-sema, ‘ a rain¬ 
bow ' (commonly pronounced Eleim-sama). —(24) P. Kiouh, ‘ a mountain.’—(25) A. 
Elmas, ‘ a diamond.’—(26) Fiskiyye, ‘ a fountain, jet d'eau.’ —(27) Fevirtm etmek, 
‘ to spirt np, babble.’ 
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aIjjI • &xjj v^AjAs^Ij jy ^aA)I 

^Ait BAa^J ^1*3 y) ^*A! ji j£j &*0 AjL£»Lk> ^Ai^* ycfj'j 

• jilSt^MK *0 AIIjI ^A*iL« A*-4 jU ^A-ALu jJ ^a£*0 

^■■X^Laj] ifJJj'jS Jifi %j£ ji ^ySy) K^XsCjyb ^AJjIsam ImAaJ J^Lc^>- 

^JAA.AAm« jy ImAaJ^aT AAaw A*lj ^CaaiI i^Jj^ua A^^-U 

• • . j*5&SXa£»&- j) i^djyAJp &£ 

A>lcl ^£^AAj1 * J!kJw> &^jLj<Xamj} ^yuCo i^lol 

. ^aLIS CX*I>! <J*>U- jjx j> %y> ACojjS ^Jb jj&d 

’ /ji^ 11 1*^ cjj-^^ *—*u3C« 10 j*UjI 9 (i ^i)U JjL ^ 

ir^ \jrtfe *>& SJ ^" 1 1**^ ji jlu 8,jJj» 

^£lb dAx«^»- ^L^Lw jl ^Aj**i^y£ : Vo jC • jj>}j? 

• i_*y 1 y sA&^l &L£a ^a^a^ aHa X fO ^pl^l v- M dWJasW* 

CJ,Jo1 i£j/& 17 <uu^^V *—^ <t tr c '-*A)' : ^'r‘ <Uj 1 CJ^dyJa*^ 

^ikxkji ^jAwidi^C ]/ kiXjJji ^AaJJ 18 jla-| iLo 

Jfrjl'ilA **^1 ^ 10 viIUU^ &jjj CJI ^yfj, 

2^e yjiij OyJi^slj ) j»idt!iilac < jm ^ls jj j 

(-_>)ijl &}“=-« j jJUS tfj^dali- yjj 

* I ^ UUoiliXe \ZX*ij£ 

W^bc*®! lJ^Aj cAJv« d iuC<^dj ^1 dUujI 

(1) A. Btj/a* (pi. of iij, ravza), ■ gardens.’—(2) A. Khouldi,' eternal.’—(3) A. Tafc- 
lid, ‘ imitation.’—(4) A. MukUdir, ‘ able.’—(5) A. Meshkiouk, ■ doubted, doubtful.’ 
—(6) A. Satvet, ‘ military strength, might.’—(7) Zirhli, ‘ iron-olad.’—( 8) A. Muknet, 

' what one is able to do.’—(9) Doul-kadi n, ‘ widow lady.’—(10) A. Eytam, ‘orphans.’ 
—(11) lhda etmck, ‘ to give a present.’—(12) Vasiyyet-Name, ‘ a will.*—(13) A. Gha- 
rib, ‘ strange.’—(14) P. Asayish, ‘ order, tranquillity.’—(15) A. Muhafezd, ‘ protec¬ 
tion, preservation.’—(16) ZabtiyyiUr, ‘polioeman.’—(17) Charpmak, ‘ to knock or 
dash anything against another’ (r.o.).—(18) A. Ahad, ‘ individuals.’—(19) A. Ha'i- 
siyyet, ‘ status, dignity, consideration;’ Ashab-i-Haisiyyet, ‘ people of quality or 
position.’—(20) A. Isharet, • a sign.’ 
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j ilb 8,hcl*vjl j&jS A(Xb $ .bl>. % Axil b ji 

. jj j 1 J jti/i I aLaamjI 1 ) .bib) 

J> <dj}l *bJj» U^Juiia-yjSjl 1 _Ab^l'iyo- j^lc J ^*<*1 Ujlj 

blar® ib! 3 cuUI'ju jijii lLUj iS jdj.iZ.AM) Ijaj 2 c^a*li ; 

f <uis 1 ^ ybys- ^bjjul jff&s iSJOJjs- j 8 Aik 5 tibbi<by:U l li>3Ui. *^1^1 

■ ■ • • ^j!b" ^Ak Si^ub ^b wAwb ^. yf*'^ 1 jj 

£m*j ji t t Jbl b 2 t .1 yxi '.Xw' 2 A-isri Ax^j ^b aIj^m eijjl 

^>b»- <b~-c't) 1 .« bft5 . 1 «A xaA. b^ 1 ^f.4..-c AjJl». 

jbl l *Ssf»Ji 13 x_;bu,l <bU jbc j KAirsrl 12 ^ae ^j| 11 ( _ s J^b 

^JJb t»ujfj$jlo 17 ^jbj^b! blbu* f f ^ibjl 

J^aLjjU ^jfcX^bc I &i)jj \z)ydf 8*Xb^] 

1 " &mj\ j*G£. ? 1 JX 0 ^1 b IsUxIil ^JJb ^‘.C jw b-AJ xo" <dl». 

' !SJ.i^- j-flJ 2 %*sr^ 22 UuuJ 2l iy**>- 


(l) A. Servet, ‘ opulence;’ Aahab-i-servet, ‘opulent people.’—(2) A. Rejahiyyet, 
‘prosperity, comforts, good circumstances.’—(3) A. Mubalaghat, ‘exaggerations.’ 
—(4) Iran, ‘ Persia.’—(5) Shairane, ‘ poetical.’—(6) Bind, ‘ India.’—(7) P. Jevherin, 
‘ of jewels, jewelled.’—(8) P. Zerin, ‘of gold, golden.’—(9) Renghin, ‘coloured,’ 
‘gorgeous.’—(10) P. Ghiulisian, * a rose garden, a flower gardeu,’—(11) Top,‘the 
whole of anything, all.’— (12) A. Aar, ‘ an age, century.’—(18) A. Esbab, ‘ causes.’— 
(14) Jx.TerakH, ‘progress.’—(15) A. Moujid, ‘an inventor.’—(16) A..Vesait,‘ means.’ 
—(17) Etrafii, ‘ thoroughly.’— (18) Hich olmazsa, ‘ at least, at any rate.’—(19) A. 
Ishtibah, ‘doubt.’—(20) A. Bayat, ‘life.’—(21) A. Jemiyyet, ‘a community.’— 
(22) A. Nisbeten, ‘in relation to.’—(23) A. Lemhe, ‘a glance i-basr, ‘ the twinkling 
of an eye, a moment.’ 


Translation. 

What necessity is there to travel through all civilized countries ? 
If one only visits London with observant eyes, the wonders one 
will see will amaze one. If all the improvements in the world 
were photographed in a picture, the whole civilized world could 
only show as much as London. It is no exaggeration to say that 
London is a type of the world. Therefore we have chosen it as 
a sample (of the civilized world). 
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This city is generally enveloped in a black mist, like the 
happiness of mankind is involved in clouds of donbt and 
uncertainty, and its houses are as deeply covered with blacks as 
its very stones and trees are affected by the habits of civilization. 
But if we look behind that dark veil, the beauty of civilization is 
revealed to us in such splendour and majesty that an intelligent 
man must be smitten by it. 

If any one who is in London wish to see the principles of justice 
in full play, before all things, there is that gigantic House of 
Parliament, which was the cradle of many of the constitutions 
(rules of politics) which we see in the world. If one looks at its 
construction, it seems as if the power and resistance of public 
opinion with regard to the administration had been embodied, and 
that that tremendous body had been turned to stone, to show as it 
were, that it is protected from destruction by any shock. If one 
enters it, he sees three or four hundred representatives, the most 
distinguished men of a nation (composed of one hundred and eighty 
millions of members) which, if not the first of all civilized nations, 
is one of the first, every one of whom explains, with extraordinary 
eloquence, the wishes of the people and the wants of the future, 
and displays all possible skill in expounding the principles of 
justice and the secrets of progress. 

This distinguished body has, as its basis and support, political 
assemblies, each one as extensive as a town, which consists of forty 
or fifty, and, sometimes, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
thousand people, who have all agreed about a common object. 
When they meet, not only is there no disorder or turmoil, but 
very often, except the polite discussions which are going on, not 
even a cough is to be heard. So many men meet together in 
one place; some of them speak, and their defects are listened to 
in silence, and then, at once, they go candidly and politely to 
their government, and explain what they need. Ninety out of a 
hundred of their demands are granted, as they are consistent with 
right and supported by overwhelming force. 

Judges in the Court of Justice, appointed in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Parliament, are to be seen, whom 
all parties trust even more than the indulgence of their own fathers. 
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These judges are helped and controlled by a body called the 
“ Jury,” who swear to do their utmost to investigate the truth, 
and who are themselves the friends and neighbours of the 
two litigants. There are lawyers to state clearly both sides 
of the question in the presence of the Jury, who (some of 
whom) would prefer gaining a deserving case to a lap full 
of gold. 

Behold, this is the state justice is in, but education is still more 
perfect. If you go into any school, children ten or twelve years 
of age are accustomed to order and education only to be found 
amongst men of twenty or thirty (elsewhere). There are higher 
schools where the pupils study three or four languages, and know 
six or seven sciences. 

Twenty, or five-and-twenty children, ten or twelve years of age, 
will go to a garden (park). Either they have a newspaper in their 
hand and try to make themselves acquainted with what is going 
on in the world, or they sit in a corner and enjoy the pleasantness 
of the air, and freshness of the trees, which they survey with an 
intelligent glance. In their ships, crews are to be found who 
study the most abstruse mathematical questions, like the laws of 
gravitation. In the shops clerks are to be found who will discuss 
the ideas of the savans of Germany about the philosophy of rights. 

There is a Zoological Garden. When all the animals in the 
cages pass before one’s eyes, one by one, one fancies that Noah’s 
Ark has just arrived there saved from the Flood, aud all in it just 
landed. 

If you enter their libraries, there are two or three millions of 
books, in all languages, and hundreds of librarians, who deserve 
to be called “ Universal Geniuses,” to help you find them. There 
are never less than eight hundred readers, and, amongst them, 
there are professors ninety years of age, and girls of eighteen. 

Well! in the Museum Library, if any one wants a printed book, 
in no matter how outlandish a language, they must give it him, 
or if they have not got it, they must send for it as quickly as 
possible. 

There is a library in the House of Parliament to which one lord 
alone bequeathed thirty thousand volumes ! 
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If one goes to a “ refined place of amusement/’ * he can see 
experiments in difficult matters connected with chemistry and 
natural philosophy which, if they were made in China, would be 
considered miracles. 

If one sees the jewels and precious things in the shops, one 
thinks that the hidden treasure of nature, and the wealth of the 
world, have been plundered and brought there. 

The traffic is such, that in every street the rapid and continual 
circulation is like a whirlpool of men, which flows from one end to 
another without cessation. 

In the town, besides more than forty thousand private carriages, 
there are more than thirty-five thousand hired vehicles, and more 
than fifteen thousand omnibuses. At the centre of the railways of 
the town, for fourteen hours every day there is a train with sixty 
carriages every two minutes. Nevertheless, it often happens to 
any one that he has to wait his turn to get into a train or an 
omnibus, and sometimes, in a crowded part of the town, he can 
find no vehicle. 

There is one place in the town where three trains run one above 
the other by the means of bridges j and there is a park, in which, 
at promenade times, fifty or sixty thousand carriages circulate. 

When one goes to the warehouses on the banks of the River 
Thames, and looks at the exports and imports every day, he thinks 
that the tide,f which causes the river to rise and fall every day, 
casts all the productions of the world here, and that all the 
manufactures made by man go from here to be distributed. 

If one goes to the factories here, his hair stands on end! He 
thinks the thing at work is not a machine, but an iron monster 
as big as a piece of a mountain, who spouts forth fire from his 
mouth, and every member of whom, when it moves, gives out a 
terrible cry, and that he is continually working without repose, 
day and night, to carry out the orders of “ King Intellect,” who 
has made him his prisoner. 

There are printing-machines, which print in one hour two 


• I suppose this refers to the Polytechnic. 

f Tho Turks have no tide in their own oountry, as the Mediterranean is a tide¬ 
less sea, and they only know of suoh a thing from books ur hearsay. 
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hundred and fifty thousand copies of a newspaper eight times as 
large as the Ibret* In one printing-office fifty thousand workmen 
are employed, and in one beer brewery they have fifteen thousand 
cart horses. 

There are hotels one mass of gilding, ornamented in a way to 
make palaces envious, where three thousand people can sleep, and 
four thousand persons can dine at their tables. There is a tailoring 
establishment where sufficient clothes are to be seen to dress all 
the people in our town of Scutari, from seven to seventy years of 
age; and there are seven or eight hundred shopmen, and five or 
six hundred shopwomen, to show the goods to customers. 

There are regular markets under the river ;f and splendid bridges 
up in the air! !! 

There is a place of amusement called the “Mirror Palace” 
(Crystal Palace), which, owing to all the colours of the rainbow 
sparkling on it from the reflection of the light, on a sky-blue 
ground, looks, from a distance, like a mountain of diamonds. 

In the daytime the water from the fountains forms steeples of 
light! In the evening, when the gardens are flooded with gas and 
moonlight one thinks it is day, and one can see from one end 
of them to the other. These gardens are such that it is doubtful 
whether any one who was capable of visiting Paradise could produce 
any better imitation of it in this world of affliction. 

To see the military strength of their government, it is sufficient 
to go down to the banks of the river, or to the old castle of the 
town (the Tower). There are iron-clad vessels to be seen which are 
like a big city made of iron. 

If you wish to know what the people can do, you need only look 
at the lists of subscriptions in the newspapers. 

One widow lady presents three hundred thousand pounds to an 
orphan asylum! 

A blacking manufacturer, in his will, leaves twenty thousand 
pounds to the poor! 

It is very wonderful that one sees no other signs of such a 


* The name of a Turkish newspaper, 
f We suppose this refers to the Thames tunnel. 
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powerful government in public but the police, who are employed 
only in preserving public order. 

As regards the police, their work consists in the daytime of such 
things as seeing that carriages do not collide, and stopping the 
greatest people of quality with a sign, if they wish to go out of their 
turn before some ordinary individual: and at night, in quelling a 
few drunken squabbles, examining the doors of shops and houses 
to see if they are closed, and windows to see if they are fastened, 
and such like things connected with order and justice. 

Although the people are so opulent, the greatest millionaire will 
go to his shop when he is eighty, and work till evening, like a 
shopman. 

By continual effort and knowledge they have produced a world 
of opulence, compared to which, all the golden palaces and jewelled 
castles, and splendid flower-gardens which the imagination of the 
Persian poets described in the most exaggerated way in India 
and China, are as nothing. 

Well, we know it is impossible in a few years to make Constanti¬ 
nople like London, or Roumelia like France. But, as Europe has 
got into this condition in two centuries, and they bad to discover 
the means of progress, whereas we find those means ready to our 
hands, if the work be properly taken in hand, there is no doubt 
that in two centuries, at any rate, we shall be able to get into a 
condition to be counted one of the most civilized nations. And 
as regards two centuries, are they more than a twinkling of an eye 
in the life of a community ? 


M 
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PATRIOTISM. 

2 0 -a£x£j 

2 oU«s- si U ^yjuiddl'x 1 * 3 * * * * * 9 *>3y 8 * * * * * ^i c\j3 ^LjuA-I 

y) , jyui <jdj] CuLw»- yijti ^ SlA^jLkol &mjyu itJj 1 

jy» u^ 0 } . jS^ii 17 0,> 16 c jj.jj< T wla ji 

w <LJ63 22 ^ 21 ^\j^ Ji } ) 20 ^ uJ! 19 lL^oJ 

v ltb 

jjjSjl CJl tdlLaJo ^^lAloc &y*- jy» (jHWj yjLjt 

jjmi j jjjUuj! .^.Jj) 30 j)Uj Aulc j 29 tiA»- 26 Jai 

yj*« uXikj jjjUwjl jiXjSja- j} i^Xiicy ^XjL« ^OyN. 

38 ^V. ^ S j*c y> As^'aiL 84 <di] / kil 


(1) P. Shir, ‘milk ;’ j'ji P. Khar, ‘ one who drinka or eate.’ Thug jlyL^i means 

‘one who drinks milk,’ i.e. ‘a suckling, or babe.’—(2) Besftifc, ‘a oradle.’— 

(3) Eghlenmek, ‘ to amuse one’s self.’—(4) Often/, ‘young.’—(5) A. Maishet, * means 

of living;’ ‘ a pension.’—(6) Ikhtiar, ‘ old.’—(7) P. Kiushi, ‘ a corner, a place of 

retreat.’—(8) A. Firagh, ‘ ease, freedom from work or care.’—(9) A. Evlad, • child,’ 

often used as a Turkish singular.—(10) P. PedeV, ‘ father.’—(11) A. AUe, ‘a family.’ 

—(12) A. Hievgat, ‘feelings.’—(13) A. Fatcw, ‘one’s country, the Fatherland.’— 

(14) Sebebsiz, ‘ without cause.’— (16) A. Mtil, ‘ an inclination, affection.’—(16) A. 
Tabint, ‘nature.’—(17) A. Ibaret, • consisting.’— (18) A. Mevahib, ‘gifts.’—(19) A. 

Koudret, ‘might, power, omnipotence;’ ‘the Almighty.’—(20) A. Aziz, ■ dear.’— 

(21) A. Hwyat, ‘ life,’—(22) A. Hava, ‘air.’—(23) Teneffue, ‘ breathing.’—(24) A. 

Ataga, ‘gifts.’—(25) A. Revnakli, ‘splendid, glorious.’—(26) Nazr, ‘ the sight.’— 

(27) A. Lemhi, ‘ a glance.’—'(28) A. Iftitah, ‘ opening, commencement.’ — 

(29) P. Khak, • earth.’—(30) Taaluk etmek, ‘to be attached to, or connected with.’ 

—(31) A. Madde, ‘ matter,’ ‘ an article.’—(32) A. Vwjoud, ‘ the body,’ • existence, 

being.’— (33) A. Juz, a part.’—(34) A. Etraf, ‘ sides.’—(35) P. Kimhi, ‘a corner.'— 

(36) A. Umr, ‘ life.’—(37) P. Ghiugeshle, ‘ adventure, event.’—(38) P. Yad, ‘memory, 

remembrance.’—(39) A Hazin, ‘ sad.’—(40) Tehejjur etmek, ‘ to tnrn into stone ’(v.n.). 
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* tSL.iL, Ja } 3 Ji>. *^1, X { Juj>. -sLifr jyu l _ s xiic 3 I 

jIas-I yjljl **-**}*“ JY * 1 6 . j&aSH 

kSjY ^ 3 } *J£~ 1 >tj&+ 

SiJljill »AaJ,T { Joj slLl jjLuj! j&'Ob j 

L-'^* j> ^djOy»- j 14 d-*a_JL« 13 i)'.sri ^ 

. 20 jJ^U- 19 j& 1 18 ci^s»-| y j 

(1) A. Hurriyet, ‘liberty.’—(2) A. Rahat, ‘comfort.’—(3) A. Hale, ‘right, doe,’ 
‘truth.’—(4) P. SwyS, ‘ shadow, protection,’ ‘auspices.’—(5) A. Ka'im, *np- 
right, standing,’ ‘existing.’— (6) A. Ejdad, • forefathers.’— (7) A. Makbere, 

‘ burial-ground, grave, sepulchre.’—(8) A. Sukiun, • tranqnillity, remaining 
in one place, reBt, qniet.’—(9) A. Netije, ‘the end.’—(10) A. Hayat, ‘life.’ 
(11) A. Zuhour, ‘appearing.’—(12) A. Ishtirak, ‘community.’—(13) A. Itihad, 
‘nnity.’—(14) A..Menfaat, ‘ interest, advantage.’—(15) A. Mu'anesset, ‘ familiar inter¬ 
course.’—(16) A. Karabet, * relationship.’— (17) A. Kalb, ‘ the heart.’— (18) A. 
Oukhouvvet, ‘ brotherhood.’—(19) A. Efkiar, ‘ ideas.’—(20) Hasil olmak, ‘ to arise.’_ 


Translation. 

A man loves his fatherland with the same feelings, and in the 
same way, as a babe loves its cradle, children the place they play in, 
young men where they gain their livelihood, old people their easy 
corner, a child its mother, and a father his family. These feelings 
are not a mere inclination of nature without a reason. A man 
loves his country because the most precious gift of the Almighty, 
his life, begins by breathing the air of his fatherland. 

A man loves his country because the most splendid gift of 
nature, his sight, at its first glance falls on the earth of his father- 
land. A man loves his country because the material of his body 
is a bit of his country. A man loves his country because, on 
looking around in it, in every corner he sees some reminiscence 
embodied as it were. 

A man loves his country because his freedom, his rights and 
his comfort exist only under the auspices of his country. A man 

m 2 
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loves his country because it is the burial-place of the authors of 
his being, his forefathers, and the place where his children will 
come into the world. A man loves his country because, owing to 
community of language and identity of interests amongst the sons 
of the same fatherland, a relationship of the heart and a fraternity 
of ideas spring up. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF ALI BEY. 

• j*» LLXCj 

XXj^j J C2-^43 <k)j& ^LAj 1x3 ]^ 

^!>- <KaJjI j^y) — ^AArs- JuByjj <ta,Aj ^t\3 ( *x*o 
x^wjj ^xjtyJjl JjxA*o AAAw<t&«yt5^3jl I j* dj} 

&**J& j| «X(AiLlO ^LA^~^ . 

— L ct)t^ <£a!a< ^jA)1 ^,^/AjIa^ ^^xj ^«3o 

<k*y)lc) — ^jC Jjj &A*v.»- ^^2£\xJiAJj 1 V—^«Xv jfc T 

C-)*^ <D<x1xuj^c ^JjC**/* i5yAA*w ^ 

. ^l&l Jlj. 

jjJJiAjA-Jj! jjO^liyu 14 ^jj1ju (_fSiS 13 i_j5lajl jjla yj kSi 

1 Jj&i - city - (-S^J S-'**" -j*jiS J}i$ 15 ‘^^. (_j-^4. 

2 >b 20 ^yi ViU Jb*^ ssJd! 1 ^ lUG Jx *|£j,| 18 JUOj) 17 *>| 

. ^lab dj&\ 23 ^k 22 bL ^!jil 
27 <OJaLUSjI 26 (w^Jlc 24 s,las 

(1) A. Dunya, ‘ the world.’—(2) A. Maksad, ‘ an objeot, intention.’—(3) A. Feda- 
kiwrlik, * a saorifioe.’— (4) Ihhtiyar etmek, ' to choose, prefer.’—(5) A. Nuskha, • a 
oopy.’— (6) A. Nadir, ' rare.’— (7) A. Missl, ‘ a like thing, quantity, or value;’ 
,jh. £)l itch misli, ‘ three times the quantity or value.’ Here Bahasinin kirk elli 
mislini almakda idi means ‘ He used to buy books at forty or fifty times as much 
as their real prioe.’—(8) Khastalanmak, * to get ill.’—(9) A. Bahss, ‘ discussion, 
discourse.’—(10) A. Uaghloub, ‘ conquered, beaten.’—(11) A. Mesili, ‘ a question.’— 
(12) Hal etmek, ‘to solve.’—(13) A. Inkilab, ‘change’ (in circumstances), ‘a reverse.’— 
(14) A. Sebat, ‘ firmness, steadiness.’—(15) Yasli, ‘ age.’—(16) A. Murebbi, ■ an edu- 
oator;’ murebba (also written Ifj.), ‘preserved, prepared.’—(17) A. Akhiret, ‘the 
next world.’—(18) Intikal etmek, ‘ to pass from one plaoe (or subjeot) to another;’ 
«U«1 Va; ; b JlijLil, ‘ to die’ (*.«., to pass to the 1 abode of permanenoe’). — (19) Muta- 
akib, ‘ following each other.’— (20) A. Enva, ‘ kinds.’— (21) A. Teghayyur, ‘ ohange.’ 

_(22) A. Belaya, ' calamities.’— (23) Zuhour etmek, • to appear.’— (24) A. Fitret, 

• natural constitution, disposition.’— (25) A. Ti'eseur, ‘ being effected, effect.’— 
(26) Ghalib olmak, ‘ to prevail.’—(27) A. Terbiyye, ‘education.’ 
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duu>1 ^ euy laJ cu 1 —> j> du'-ws- 

<u£j 4 L _ r JJU 8 sjJaAc ^JU®- 2 CU-c'j 

(jiXiijjJjl - f)' ifj — Si5;t> J J'*- j !b 

U L^yr“ 10 CU>'.jJb li" jJ>J <o 9 isjJIK^ 

^jdld^C J , , J ^ L^d> J ^iLp wc 8 dtld^l ■ 

dUxd 3tlJ^y0 ^*-dLA*fiddj i tjolj' I t)yv ■ y 

^'j'jL» ^3^1 19 ^ J =^ ) 18 ^jJ ^oLI iw^jlc 17 Sii L yj’jJ tJLAS’Us- disrjjl 

. \ < j£*>£‘}<} Aiiflil ^»a»-U y'j duo 

( < £j lj j y dpi); — dtC^il IS 1 dJl^AO ^.J^dA-A^y dU*wdUwj^ y 

L * ^ l T^J A^*~ t Aj lj dUMjj t ^SA-- y) UmAjI • ( cAAw^alj) jtOS^A o li 

• , cJj! du£uOol iftllj^ 

^ *>. Jjl 26 _A/~ CJlio 

d&£j jj jjii'jl 80 ^*xKli Glj Slidu»»jl (J^J jJ jjLi.) IJ 

^Cjaxmu! — t (j^ddli kaJLaII l ^duj jj lAaG a\*u i^A *j 

^ 1ajLa>a»- ^Jjy- cA ddLjkMj dol/<>j^o»> VmAj^ yjj^ldojl»- 

dJojI j *** v y'd Jk ^ 33> ^ £1 . ^j&i) ji ^jt *.Ll 

3 ^?“ SiJ^ 3 J^ ^Aa^jw <*"*& j*jH '-^OfjyJLo 

(1) A. Vijdan, ‘ecstasy, raptnre.’—(2) A. Bcws, ‘cause.’—(3) IndindS, ‘in his 
estimation.’—(4) A. Mukaddes, ‘ holy.’—(5) A. MuehUshar, ‘an adviser.’—(6) Raz- 
dash, ‘ confidant.’—(7) P. Tar, ‘ a friend.’—(8) A. Sadik, • sincere.’—(9) Ohiumul, 
‘ the heart ’ (the seat of the affections).—(10) A. Kabiliyah, ‘ capabilities.’—(11) A. 
liahebet, ‘ affection.’— (12) Ha&r etmek, ‘ to confine.’—(13) A. Ma melek, * what he 
possessed, possessions.’—(14) A.Irfan, ‘ knowledge.’—(15) A. Telafi, ‘replacing.’— 
(16) A. BaghUten, ‘ suddenly.’—(17) A. Lezzet, ■ delight, pleasure.’—(18) A. Nedim, 
• companion.’—(19) A. Bauh, ‘the soul, spirit.’—(20) Ish-ghiuch, ‘occupation, busi¬ 
ness.’— (21) A. Zevj, ‘husband.’—(22) A. Vefat, ‘death.’—(23) P. BndieU, ‘care, 
anxiety.’— (24) P. Behridar, • a participator.’— (25) A. Maarif, ‘ knowledge.’— 
(26) A. Millet, ‘a nation.’—(27) Kadin, ‘a lady.’—(28) Danishli, ‘ learned.’—(29) A. 
Zata/n, ‘personally.’—(30) Zekia, ‘ intelligence.’—(31) A. Hadise, ‘an event, acci¬ 
dent.’—(32) A. Irshad, ‘ guidance in the right path.’—(33) Bowna bina’an, ‘ in con¬ 
sequence of this.’—(34) A. Pe‘s, ‘despair.’—(35) A." Keder, ‘grief, sorrow.’— 
(36) Salivermek, ‘to let loose.’—(37) P. Dour, ‘distant.’—(38) Jigher, • the liver;’ 
Jigker parasi, ‘ a piece of one’s liver,’ means ‘ a darling.’ 
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j SS^'sJ 

5ylj'ij 1 fc3 ^LX-o^aa^ dJl&- 

, ot^ jtii <0 — ^A^»- ^ A3 ^ ^XaI |*!Aj| ^j3 ^jJu^ojJb , ^AjOuJ^I 

^ ^ djj ^A£3 ddj^J ^ ^iio! la i l Tw 

^JoijvjJjl 9 _;jXar* xi4ajl ^XS" jUj 3 C^a-lxJ ^aIU- ^Sj! 7 ^. } S*< 
13 Ll£J 12 >5J,ii- ll ,jfjLk«*jJ ^j*-! ^=^1 ^Sjl 10 (_^lc aL^s^s. ^.jIIjL 

. , cA.A>^jl 


(1) Eulu, ■ a dead person, dead.’—(2) A. Muzir, ‘ injurious.’—(3) Fa'idesiz, • use¬ 
less.’—(4) P. Merdon^ ‘ manly, courageous.’—(5) A. Ikdam, ‘an effort.’—(6) A. 
Fikdan, ‘ loss.’—(7) A. Memdouh, ‘praised, praiseworthy.’—(8) Ketrn etmelc, ‘to 
hide.’—(9) A. Mejbour, ‘forced.’—(10) Ariz olmdk, ‘to come upon, light upon, 
happen.’—(11) A. Tebessum, ‘a smile.’—(12) P. Khande, ‘laughter, a smile.’— 
(13) A. Nishat, ‘ joy.’—(14) A. Souret, ‘ figure, form.’ 


Translation. 

The Adventure of Ali Bey. 

Ali Bey, during hie father’s life-time, and until he was fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, had found nothing in the world to talk 
about, or to desire, but knowledge. He was so busy with his 
lessons that he forgot the world. If he made a great sacrifice for 
a small object, it was purchasing rare books at forty or fifty times 
their value. If he fell ill, he fell ill because he was beaten in a 
discussion. If he cried, he cried because having met with some 
difficult question in something he read he could not solve it. 

But this world of change, not being so constant as he, when 
the young man was about twenty, on his father, the author of his 
being and the educator of his mind, dying, a succession of changes 
and misfortunes began for him. The education he received 
strengthened the poetic tendency of his nature; and, his father 
having been not only the author of his being, on which account 
he considered him more sacred than life, but also his instructor in 
every thing, his counsellor, his confidant, and his sincere friend; all 
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bis capacity for love was confined to him. Thus, on his suddenly 
losing—when he least expected such a thing—the dear person, who 
had imparted to him all he knew, and his imagination, in an irre¬ 
parable way, he lost also all pleasure in living. The companions of 

his soul, his books, were now as dross to him.Withdrawing 

into a corner of his study he did nothing but sigh and weep. 
This state of his caused his mother more anxiety than her 
husband’s death. 

The Bey’s mother, although she was not so erudite as the ladies 
in more learned lands, was naturally intelligent, and, moreover, 
she had been cultivated by intercourse with the Bey (her husband) 
for five-and-twenty years, and had learnt many things under his 
guidance. Therefore, as she knew that if she gave way to despair 
and grief she would lose her darling, as she had her husband, and 
that if she cried so much over the dead till she could not see the 
living, it would only be injurious to those in this world and useless 
to those in the next, she made a brave effort, and whatever might 
be the grief and sorrow she felt, she kept it in her heart, and 
concealed, as if it were a fault, any condition—however laudable— 
like weeping for the loss of her husband, and converted into smiles 
of cheerfulness the bitter smiles which came on her countenance. 
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THE FATHERLAND, or SILISTRIA.* 
(A Drama.) 

. jjyUii - iZJjii 

2 . ,u*. 


* 


juS j 


,>u 

4 ^l 


& 

J'i- (tajjii- 

. CAj *U 

* l 

LLAj 

U» 

<kJJI Aac 


LjU ^jSE&l — iajli J> _ ^LiUelS 

7 - • • • 6 J_/-> - Jaj'A y^U-jl 


. (J^M 




AiiiijU^I <DiA . <AjjI ji 9 jo\i it'iyM dSciLte.1 8 sJ j 

SAAjI . j ) SAaJ) • 8^aLo ^Lajl« 

• ^]Lm 1 . j*. 


(1) A . Fasl, ’a part, an aot.’—(2) A. Huzar, 'those present.’—(3) Ghiurw.lv, 
zabiti, ' a volunteer officer.’— (4) Mir alai, ■ a colonel.’— (5) A. Kaimmekam, * a 
lieutenant-colonel.’—(6) Neferler,' privates.’—(7) Keuiluler, ‘ peasants.’—(8) Perde, 
‘a ourtain.’—(9) A. Nazir, ‘ looking at, on, over.’—(10) Amaoudlik, ‘Albania.’— 
(11) A. Makhsous, ■ special, peculiar.’— (12) Minder, ’ a sofa, divan, mattress.’— 
(13) OuzanmaJc, ■ to lie, lie down at full length,’ ' to become longer.’ 


* Published at Constantinople, 1289.Au»o Hejira, by Agop Bey. 
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2 ! .! jsT — (Jj&lrf CA*j>Aie Jyi’j 

* ni^.’ \ji£* • 3 o»/ ^ 

• • . • • l _^^' SAAaW 

dJjjl 4 ^Jlaj (J^ai AjIas- LL^JJ <*b^ 





; J^aC J-flJ 


8 « i .. 

& (Aas*- 8 yjy 

u^ji 


7 <icGLo 


** (Z;^- 

SAa^4jJ»,U 

. 


dcSLiL® 

Jo I*aaj • ^IwaIj 

(j^dtAui <uj 

;*■ uA. 

/"> 


.Jfr- 

jducllo 4 j! fo\ 

lLAxJ(A=^-] 

•• V 




Uita p£&-<u> 



jyjy 4j^;j • ^y.^yw*i£j »t)^5 Ll-IijJ^i 1 * ^ 

aiSy . AASy, v^JJ! . ^}j\j ^j>*h 

« &dJ&\j>- ^Iaj ^<Jlcl AiGjJjt (J£j ^XJj! 

!j] !y !^1 sJ^SUi- ! ^1 <Uj^ ! £ Uilj . . . . ! *T 

.^ L ^*^}' NW Jp* • ' • • * ^ 

• . . . ^ {^**2 
$$JiO &AmJ JStJdyilj^ls &t**j\^ Aildy j&SO 

'6&>*q^j£ <0 ^i^ly ^--dy JO .... . ! ttlyj • j4i^A**<l 

^ |#£juXa*wj*^ l#^jfcyA#i»] s<x£ol^ ■ 

(1) A. MejUs , * a Bitting, seanee t a scene.’—(2) Nene, or JFwi^, * a mother, or foster- 

mother * (used by children); Nenejek , ‘little mother’ (a term of endearment).— 

(3) A. Rikkaty 4 tenderness, compassion/—(4) BSyn , ‘ the mind/— (5) Qhenish , 4 large, 
wide, fall/—(6) Charpmak , 4 to strike 7 (v.a.), 4 to beat ’ (v.n.).—(7) Sanki , 4 as if, aa 

thongh/—(8) Koparmak , 4 to tear, or break away/—(9) Firlamak, * to fly off’ (v.-n.). 
—(10) Eritmekf 4 to melt ’ (v.a.). 
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&*4y*t'jr3 ^«1 

«A“*^ ji sA'^^Ljk £;). y. 

(_S“ 

^A^AJvi.A j\ j>) 


• 


xdlcl Aaib 

• J?' ■ 

i^A*^ (J l,d " *«—<*iyC 

JO V 

jlj >ljo- 

^!jtyL$’s Aai'Jyi 

d/ 7d • (“^d.' J* 


CJmj/ 

2< W” '*& 

i_/d 


o’” 

v*0 

(*,#• Ji' d/ 7 ? 

’•> Ji ! 

^mi^j j£ ^LAaj 

?■ (***y/ 


jAji <kU,L 

Jt^.) l/C . • « 

• • 




<tLfcK^ tja>i yt .j&Le 

• • 

. . ;) At\ 


. yjjjl aajsi} ji xb . ^.Ixc <tij 

^ ft. ^*——1^-0^.) AlL* 4j-> [ ^Lu Iasc^ ! rr 4 A 

.... ^A-f-doj Xyjl J^a. xLtjij • • • • 

^ & V—Jyi£oo jl ! |*^i!l 

ui'Hif/ • >*& _;**» •! CJ- : Uj| *Jjb *JL£Jl 

.... (_f <-s>^ ^ jumSjS 

■ 1 “^*^ l)j-- vJ^J^ <-)- aj (il^; (3 j^am ^i*Jj 

(.y^d/y" • • • ■ ! l J^ > ‘ ! ^‘^v‘ (^j^I • ^Umj! 

.... j»i^L*j l _yi£j.A& jjjjJ) |»CtAx£jl 

l_*Ai£ • • . • 2 AAJjaCo 0 SotJyw . jjAJy* ^Jj »t)jl . 

.... aLw^iU 

il/“0 j\ y) . SfT 1 J^lj'La 9 C^JU&- SjJbsr! 

• *aAJjI Jj/ ^ ^ j^j j *j£ 

(1) A. Kahkaha, ‘a burst of laughter.’—(2) Chi, ‘ dew ’ (generally spelt ■>*).— 
(8) Mourn, ' a oandle.’—(4) Zeuialli! ‘ poor !’—(5) Dukenmek (spelt also el^fjj), • to 
be used up, exhausted,’ ‘ to expire, come to an end.’—(6) Soud-nene, ‘ foster-mother. 
—(7) A. At, * shame.’—(8) Childirmak, ‘ to go mad.’—(9) A. Khiyanet, • treachery.’ 
—(10) Saklamak, ‘to hide, hide away,’ ‘to keep, protect.’—(11) A. Te'emmul, 
‘ deliberation, consideration.’ 
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u-V 6 ijf&A 

.. 1 *^*^ 1 
(iJJjXjjf s^j) 

jluL> <xi«>l ^IamI) — 

&bAi£ CLJyL* ji • jbjio {^i^S JUi k£i *jL»l 

l) JuXx£»j] ^)jyw laAJ Uy^lls^ 

<t> & JCwjJi^i^T L cjJ ^ |*A>* BiV^^JiXAAwjl 

^<^3 J 5 ^ I^Aj&aaAX^ _ LLAj ^SLw] 

^Ia *6 • • • • ^^ss*! C^A^oLo^i*w^ ^ 4 JtX^ 

^Jfjijy) • jyXXi &S&6 • ^i\/«)L£ilj Axa1a>I *JL>- ^jy* • 

• L **—^ t)L^Acl &o&j£^' 

^ylicSjl CLJjSft) — (*>,U 3 4^b ViJjifcl JLj <^4> 

• ufx.'y.} 

^sA-A. ^ • &Asfo \_*^: ^ AuL**C - L^lj ^ILm I 

S laj J* . 1 J»*Xm l)l y< ^jjl-WJ & <s£jy>. • ^J'f 

. ^AJI | yJUW 1 j ] 1 

• |»|3A&|3 I^jfjyv yjiXui I ^iAjSjSCVj i^j*.j»As* j) | _£^JUjJUld 

(,aj 1 5 JUiii^l *jfj) 

<WjU & ^ ,^1 . -j^yLu ^gAAjjJj! <D \it»«A»-Uip 

(^Jol !±>}f ^Uiul (JLli^j) • t-S^^ji* jS) <*I«Lu 

(,*l *1? U, JUil CW.S) ■ I-**^ ^ 

(1) Khitab etmek, ‘ to address.’—(2) IUmad etmek, ‘ to trust.’—(3) A. Barid, ‘ cold.’ 
—(4) A. Jasous (Sheshid), ‘ a spy.’—(5) A. Infial, ‘ affliction, grief.’—(6) A. Kiyamet, 

‘ the Eesurrection.’—(7) Hdidoud, ‘ a bandit, robber.’ 
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. I J 3 L»- tj\ pj ijj) ^ |*v 

? (Ji’j *jA! ii |*j<o'o * 

• • • .tA - *" 

• • • ^AUoJ (_5^ y" 

• • • t3^ I^mj y 

. . , jy>& 9 A itx^djL*.) d3^S\ 

viJUUiuI! . . • ky» j4iu!j' CXL <uja« ajJf 

* (* Lr*- t .^ 8A-ljlj 




_ (tjCc ^yjOy _j (^3 —j (»*^s a AASji) &jS& 

(Ullas- iA |*5L1) . J^s’ **?'<** (*^'^4; ./** y 

t-Jj/il^ijl ‘^'■*‘ 'S'^ uH v J 
y_dl> ! jsJiAL}«- j»<)u<jjj1 . cLJaJ! ^AoAif 

. rfiijj S tl ^i / !i* < l ^-e-JuKiy-^ I (J“ • c/" |*ifcJU 

. a a! t S 

... ^yu ^yiXdl biXcyya, t_j"V ” l*5dt 

^LiS^ J^s>- &> CiAj (•^.‘^/j^ i^j-> j4*\as>-j* 

^j*c ^ c r , ^r°y 5 / _y (v^Vv/ ^ 

cJif/. uy/J^r* J"?4*x=-1 |»y c>r“V viA ^ V 1 ' 

«I Atlc 

(1) IkhUyar, ‘ ohoioe.’—(2) Tedo eifltefc, ‘ to flay farewell.’—(3) Kackinmak, ‘ to 
K et out of the way, to avoid.’—(4) A. MutteMm, ‘guilty, culpable.’-(5) Dukiulmek, 
■ to be moulded, oast iu a mould.’-(6) Eulum, <death.’-(7) A. Amb, ‘pain, punish¬ 
ment.’-^) KourtouImak, < to escape, be delivered.’-(9) Toummak, - to close (one s 

eyes tight), v.o. 
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jSj] */ j) ^ yj . CJj, J ^ 

* 1 • ^ <_£■**“ aUI Ablol . 

■ ■ ' ))T^jt \3*"Z/ihj£ c j 3 - 

(-chJ • • -jjr^rt *-*->.- ■■ hf^jt <sA • ■ ■ jjrin <j>.f>. 

■ ■ • jj • • • jj? ij' 
&£*!. j-t & • • • ff £*Jb • • • JfeT 

• fi ^Juu 3 aoLjJt) . , , 

(tobysr^ . . • • 8 *U!j (j)j dJ.Ajfs ^jbSjS) tofj 

W u*^ 7 ^0 r ^L1 

J" • • * |*‘^j4ir^* M A*?.Ato ^ 

* ‘ • • f^* 3 * **••»: *“»»# • * . . - u^dLy*. . j* 0 .aLjm( .... ^.<1 

C.-J'vC 4 >J ju; , ujio>l aJb) 

v**“ 4t/>J f® • u’y)--^ ls^ (** 

• . . . _ liAj J*L,I 

^”A*oAo viA^bb (jiXAiaj • 8 <tlj a»-) jujj 

• *AAlby 10 ^'_^c i^Xfc^ljyi . 

ybj! to . . . . ^jjJb «,b ^ xj ^JU>- 

.... jsjv^t jt ti . . . ^jJli ^USi-l <o . . . . 

• u“**?-*H ^1*^*3' 1^.*^ *tto&+& . . . ^ ka*)^ *jt2o 

• • • l k^JsXS a^y<o 8iX*A 

V.-Jj <i l yw jdjiXs*. <)UUjJ^ ^Sif) 

(l) Ikiz, ‘ a twin, twin B .’—(2) EuUde, ‘yonder, far off.’—(3) Danya, ‘the world, 
this world.’-(4) A. Afefetret, ‘ the next world.’—(5) P. Tar, • a lover, a mistress, a 
friend.’- (6) A. Wallahi, ‘ by God ! ’—(7) A. Ijbar, • oompelling, forcing;’ nefi, • one’s 
self.’—(8) A. Hiddet, • violence, impetuosity.’—(9) Smini kessmek, to interrupt any. 
one.’—(10) A. Mvzar, ‘ a grave.’— (11) P. MuzMe, ‘ glad tidings.’—(12) Sailenmek, 

‘ to talk to one’s self, murmur.’ 
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• y. y> j! $ ^*.,^1 <& *juJ« 

(^s“* '—^ C ]jiJ a */ % J*° l-^o'x l _ y iJjj Jb CJ.*,+c 

■ . • _ lib ^ILl 

• jt^ v_j^ — (sZJj&ui <xbt |»^a* dub) aufj 

.1*4- <ib l*2L.! 

r Lf^J • (J^.^r*' !»■>' ^ 

• tT;^ Jr^> *^-*«'* J-fli lC# ^U* 

! «W* 1 pi* *■■■■&> *?ty U^J ■ • • ••••/! - 

• • . l^J&Xv jj£a5*u\ j^JuO Jj Ci*^ 

ti p&>\ aba-l ji vibu tiUj, SMjj } t Ci~jisr« JUJU 

‘ _y*^J* jOLXm <u/i 3 KOSjJi-l KiiUjUiO 

.... cA«U! *.vb . ib jJL! 

• 1^"*“' &**?. ! v°y° - «dJj 

aJbUi.j jl ilfiO jjjJb ^ 

• (V-^V 

uV 

(xJi^ImjaIo dttb j*1LmI * Hiijjojl *jSj) 

•i- (kjJUJ*) lib |»5U 
J> (iUU. Ais^nj (JU* ^ jAxtJ du/j) 

(.yjHj'Lc JUS^b 

• Ji gJ l^ V"* - L5 ^/ji 
tP • (V*V.' • jSmJLajIj^o duUjb _jL£.l^ / 5 _ lib ^JLl 

(1) A. Vazife, ‘a duty.’—(2) A. Yemin, ■ an oath.’ 
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ioAJ . gjji&Jki &L CyC ,! jLj±A4JlA-&]j I !^jjXAksc ^jAU 

• U*> . JU>b ^LUlui! . Jfy |*xbl . <djuuj 

. aud^l . . j*-oT^l ci-v»-V, . ^^*1^*. yjiX^il^lsI 

.... ^jLjl *s Abb CAb JtJSJLfojji . **3^* ^ 0 ^ ^AjJ^y; 

yjrV u*“*j*/j* (\>V 1*4,^/“ 

S 

^ 2A-C*£». 

<_£^ <xlas'^r* ^jibj JJ ... HAb" d£„M 

*/ J 4 *’ )! \j~ JCam^ajuI . dA^~£Jo1 

• • • 

. ^b>tA»- C—>1 j*j? <byJ3 . . . jjLa-i&jf &X)y) &jb !^L£*AJj! 

jjjUmjI ^Wb 2AU1: j JUw^*lA> . J*,l£j (trulls bjb 

• 1 . , . ^jU 1 LmJ d&J , • . ^oLg*J 

^-AAAWj ^bwj! . jf&]> ^jbblo {Jy>. • . • JfjJ 

sAbll t JI , A i w<tb ^LmjI .^«L*b &Mjjf> ^bjAbu*. 2Ault ,j£^Jb) 

^-bliAlu^- SAui! Js \I ^jbUjJ (Jj jjjLJl . ^clio A^y ^iCiAjuu*. 

• 2AxiJI Jfbl ( _aLk*} ^J 3 • M*J 

• J^ 1 ' d 4 ^/ «/***■») ! 

<ti^3 .^a£*J t> iti^is ^«j&3 _} . jf AjJ ^*1 ^jAjw* <tik. aJJI 

* yjlsj tsf&jf ^jdi) 

billies b l^J^bbb b <SAnsrl ^AmU imjjS t-Ab^Lo* bjb 

• • S- 

e>ty ^yfWiajbs* ^bu. AbyJjt As^Ailfy ^JyO CAib^a 


(1) Ohin&mek, ‘to chew, to trample onj’ chinenmek, ‘to be trampled on.’ 
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j) ! ^y«li ( jbL*oc . ^jJjJLm/;?-■ 

- *J t£* 

^A)\*J& . . . 1^.}) ji Liii . . . ^jls/ tji Jy»- ji 

CUjJ aj tLUbliUJb ^LdSl^oc <da> . j^Jj] y <xi> 

SJ ^A3b 

^*jU (^^/♦Jjl b L jJj ^X^-tLA+S^ 

• Jf?^ 

\jSajS ^jljLw^^i' yjA^Sjl x^-^asrl . ^,jyX>d 

S jJLh»~yscj i\j 1 tX^c <xl^JJl 

v ^j V ^ 

• * . . • jl \s)Y** ” Vil^J (JLl 


J^as ^ySl&l 


^lla ^J 8Jh^J S i}6jj I IStXAwj&Jollo jl ^AjUm &tls S^JUmAmj (X^^CvLatw 1 !SO^j) 

(. jsAi^ksr) aLajI^I ^Aj^I <uo A ^ ^jAK^ 


• LT 1 ^ 0 \JPjl 

. <0JI Joe * _y_/-> * j.UlKy’ 

• * « . * . LpAtfj^ — t ,iK^ jj 

v’j * - Ji&f S-^ 

? CA«*Xe ^jXfcllKjJ - yj&£ 

jlL£jI ? <ti viLiJli - ^! _ 

• • ■ ^'y 6 'j* - \j?jt 


. jj^yt l£^c ^ , ^/i & Mi jy$' s ir <_« •*'?* ^tjy* ~ A 


(1) AlidL etmek, ‘to promise solemnly, to undertake.’—(2) Tabia, ‘a redoubt, a 
battery, an earthwork.’—(3) Eute beridJ, ‘ here and there.’—(4) A. Ha to a, 1 the air,* 
* an air in music, a tune.’—(5) Turkiu, ‘ a song.’ 


N 
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S StXjkM* ISjJ t ,-*1?( aU) &VAC 

.... CXeyo j*iU- - V>5 U^ \J?S- 
? ii.Jy CJX tijj CJU£ 


(/-as- c^) 

• ^ajAj ^ji Axis jf^ct y>*jM 

1 . jdSsS ^JJlij^ijJJUic 

JijjP (* !j jjf-i «/* jM>^ 

jAS&SS dJjl ij.3 

2 £Ja>c ^ li 9 ■_} 

Jj{ |i^ nj^'V #*3lc^c 

j&\mj 5 bjJ AiUjlo y» ^UU&s 

^jAAjAft 

j£j\s f ill (jU y Aa1\^c jyluSiS \iLjJai 
^ji jjf %i3l£^£ 

r u iu 4 » dVjA^ 1 ^ 

(1) A. Kefen, ‘ a winding-sheet.’—(2) A. Shehadet, ‘martyrdom.’—(3) P. Earn, 
* desire, wish.’—(4) Ova, • a plain, a field.’— (5) P. Lerzi, ‘ a trembling;’ lerzi-retan, 
‘ who or which bring trembling,’ ‘ terrific.’—(6) A. Hiibet, ‘ awfillness, dreadness, 
awe, fear.’ 
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or*^ 1 1<tj1 ^' C^J U 1 ^ c5*"J*» 

sS <Kj 

Jjjfl ^ u)y*t 8jlcj£ 

J? 4 ;^' ) u 


U*V C cs^d' 

* *_/«£ * Jui3}l 

• < *LA 5 Jr*JVJ SJ&Jii’ _ CJj t JiXe 

^J}t ^ )jy^"^ S*ij^ j> 

•_>?- *k;d' 

IjS'x! _ (lL^<kx*jI> 1 t=j>Ujilt ^*a) tLlj 

. \Jb* . 

^jiijSsc) Jii j4>lj' Aljdav-la* !Si><jdjl ^«*C ^yi^iXxiJ C^JjJ 

^Uuk j) ^*AS^ jsii |jji |*js5" 

• uy***^ 

•y£w jj-bi«jl ^AiLvillj! Ittli ^jj> j\ JLm.Z . (Jj3- l3 - jj 
' ^>/kj* jl 

• Jyy u^yy 

• jbjM y ^&ijOy6 — L^b , 

••■ a/} i_/f - 

. . yic! ! ! ! 3 Jtlll ^bsu - (CJ,JU*f CUj ^5^ 

(1) A. Ikhwan, ‘brethren, comrades.’—(2) Kiyamet Icopmak, ' to take place’(a 
confusion).— (3) A. Subhana-‘Uah , 1 Oh, God ! * (I sing the praises of God). 

* 2 
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. * j\y 8A y^tyO JfLs-l OsJ**J ^AA& BAB^cW 1 * 

.... AwjAw t { jUdS) 

y*Ju% . dJ aI^ ^Ati" ka^jj clA^ ulAj _ ^U^S” 

<^J1 , g AA*»J 8^ a!^£ 1I j^jAj! ^JfrC) 

! J?^ 1 * 

• a a! I ^3AA$£ AaAJ}J ^j-*Aft£ . pjyJJjf ( _jA*jAI«J> ^ 

...... -aK <k1aaj jl ^Ai jjjJAIaio 

. J iii iju j*|^w jii l/j - G^JjAmaj! eAlftli) jcb^ ^ja) cJj ^j'Ao 

^.)~r jyt (jjAi *mii} ^jAiCcJLilj Ic^c Ijbj _ ^jlK^ jGa 

SjX^jAjAj] ^ jJ'^Ai (iU. 

CXtJjl *Aa!jJ[ ,jis) ^jAi’ xAJ« ! 3L1 tib _ iJjj 0 Sa«j 

w 

. jy^ ! A'WjAA^' ^j£>Ia^- * BAaAac dJJI jfsSttM . jW». 1 

^aC*La!^! ^£la |*^ tJ/^ v* ^jLo ^a^aJj! &«!^1 ^1>*j 1 

SA^AmaAs^' 'idjf&MSjfi ti K^Sx*3jfs ^A«jil j_j.ii .^AaIjAA. 

(UUa» ^jAa^a) • jyyt j '- ^ AaaSI 

J^ 

• A Aw! . <ka£a 

r 

. ^Aam.4A^ — I^Ja { ^A*3 

. j*aT - (aLJ <ka£a 
^a <o lJaT _ Cl> 

• j.Aiil ^aT . I* ^.Aif) aaTa 

(LilaA- XiJufS) . 1a^ ^^aaw.Ia< Aj _ (awAa/ ,_cAaO Aw 


(1) A. Muhasere, ‘a siege.’—(2) Kour shown, ‘ lead, bullets.’—(3) QhiulU, ‘shot, 
a cannon-ball.’—(4) A. Khulyela, ‘ arrogance.’ 
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^ { t jOj& '6y*i - dLjJ\5 

•J trjs&y* 


*^4*4' ^4' t L5^,7"v^»^ A ■c^JcXl^ I ^}j*fi 

Ji jj’ li&t) ^jw«l jJtX-jju (Xm»j^st1 

.j *j^ 0^-|; ^ 


U^Ax'* L5^^' 

cJb jJU * 

! "" (^ %jdJ^j^3 2lv 1L>- txl^^ u^Aj |*^LmI 

! si _ ayi'i 

* JyC _ CJj )Ln! 

AJ Jji ^ ca?' 

^***jJt> VhJ^I^I tiJyl • • • Kl^acLw ,^-jl ! si jSfcXicUw 

^I^aaJjI LL^I • ^CiSjS &Sj^ I • j_CtXjjl 

. jy^i ^ 

JJi\Aaw|^I ^A_Aj j 

^■* r ^J3X • j i^V*> X^>4u£>lj * l^JjkA*u 

! si . . . j+xa> • CJjJLjjS ^Ajo.A' aj^JJUic . CJjli' 


(1) Sunghv* * a bayonet.’—(2) Sunghu sunghuye ghelmek, * to croBS bayonets.’ 
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• • . XjJdI 8*^131 • , < W^ . CSI . 

• 3 > _fSjSy Z <jl=£V». . tLLj.i’ ye> Ij) t& tJi^UI 

. 

Aj |JL1 • j*L> 

(• j$jo &J>*\Jo\ <XAcl^-y> lLJ jdLA^j 

Ajd^! |#~0 ^CjCyiO . L giViw • •" ^-"»b |*2L*»! 

• U> u^Ajf^ f^>- • ^Irr- • itT/^ <^>^->» • 

• j> j&> * *s^ 


(1) Kawoushmak, ■ to join, meet, oome together.’—(2) JehkhanS, ‘gunpowder, a 
powder magazine.’—(3) Dukenmek, ‘to be exhausted.’—(4) Yaklashmak, ‘to 
approach.’ 


Translation. 

The Fatherland, or Silistria. 

A Drama in Four Acts. 


Zekia Hanim. 
KHANiffe Hanim. 
Eslam Bet 
Ahmed Sidki Bet 
Bcstem Bey. 
Abdallah. 


Dramatis Personae. 


. A Volunteer Officer. 

. A Colonel. 

. A Lt.-Colonel. * 

. The Colonel’s Chawoush.* 


A Lt.-Colonel.—A Major.—A First Officer.—A Second Officer.— 
A Third Officer.—Peasants and Privates. 


* Chawoush, ‘a sergeant.’ 
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ACT I. 

On the curtain rising, a room is discovered, looking into the street. 
Zekia, dressed in the Albanian national costume, is lying on a sofa, 
a book in her hand, and a candle before her. Eslam Bey is walking 
up and down in the street. 


Scene I. 

Zekia [Leaving the book on a coffer ].—Ah ! My dear mother, my 
dear mother! Why didst thou impart so much tenderness to my 
heart? Why didst thou develop my intellect so much? If thou 
couldst see thy daughter now, thou wouldst repent of having 
taught her .... How can my heart bear such a great life ? How 
can my brain bear such great imaginings. My heart beats as if 
it would tear my breast, and leap forth. My brain aches as if it 
would break my skull, and be scattered forth. 

[Covering her face with her hands.~\ 

My dear mother! the mind which thou cultivated and prepared, 
in order for me to think of my father, is now occupied by another. 
In the heart which thou cultivated and enlarged, in order that it 
might love thee, another reigns. 

My father educated thee. Thou died for his sake. Thou educated 
me j but I am not thinking about dying for thee, or even of weeping 
over thy death. 

Ah ! It is he always .... He is in my eyes, he is in my imagi¬ 
nation, in my mind. He! he! he ! and I saw him once in the street. 

.Would that the fire, which entered my heart when I looked 

on his face, had melted it! . . . . 

Collecting all the strength I had in my body, I wished to turn 
my eyes in another direction. Alas ! I neither found strength in 
my body, nor did my will appear in my eyes. It was as if all the 
beautiful things I had seen or heard of, or thought of in my life, 
were collected in one man’s face, and stood before me. 

[After some reflection .] 

What a strange thing is life! But a few days ago, if any one near 
me wept, I thought his tears arose from pleasure. To-day, peals 
of laughter seem to me like sounds of mourning. To-day, if I see 
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dew on roses just in full blossom I think some one has shed 
tears! A few days ago my face smiled, as if everything smiled with 
me. To-day my heart weeps as if everything wept with my heart. 

It is morning again! Again, I have not had a moment’s sleep. 

[Extinguishing the lights .] 

Poor candle ! I wonder whether I shall gradually be consumed 
like thee, and perish. . . . 

If I could only sleep five small minutes ! 

My God ! What was that letter ? 

If it were written in fire it could not burn so much ! 

As I read it, it seemed as if drops of fire were scattered on my 
face and in my breast. 

When my foster-mother brought it I nearly sank into the ground 
with shame ! 

One does not die of joy, but one goes mad. As soon as I saw the 
words of the letter I knew he would come. I love him, and he 
loves me ! It is written in his letter. It is written with his own 
writing.It is certain it is true.Oh, God ! Such a hand¬ 

some body does not conceal treachery. Ah ! 

[After meditating awhile.] 

Who knows ? Suakes are found in the most beautiful flowers. 


Scene II. 

Eslam Bey. Zekia Khanim. 

Eslam Bey [Entering through the window], 

Zekia [On seeing Eslam Bey, in great excitement, is impelled to run 
towards him, but collects herself; after an affecting silence, speaks to 
herself, but audibly]. . . . Was I not right in wishing every day for 
my death ? What would happen to me, if any one saw this ? 

Eslam Bey. —There is no probability of any one seeing us. How 
many days and nights have I crept along the ground in order not 
to be seen. Day is breaking. People’s eyes are not yet open, as 
night is only ending. I have been wandering round here every 
night. Trust to the trial I have made. 

Zekia [coldly, concealing her pleasure]. —Did anyone invite you? 
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Eslam Bey. —For God’s sake do not cover your face with your 
hands. I saw all the world once, for yon are the whole world to 
me. Shall I see it again ? God only knows. 

From that moment, like a spy under your window, I have been 
listening to your words. [ Zekia appearing grieved .] 

I know how great my fault is. If anyone acted so towards me, 
I should despise him till the Day of Judgment. 

[Zekia appears still more afflicted.] 

I have entered a house by the window like a robber. 

If anyone entered our house, as I have entered here, I would 
consider it lawful to take his blood, and would kill him ; but what 
am I to do, as I have no control over my will. 

I love you.I am going to be separated from you. 

To-day I heard from your own mouth that you love me. 

To-day I bid you adieu. 

See, the more your heart wishes to avoid me, the more thy feet 
approach me. 

I too, if master of myself, would certainly control myself.... I 
would certainly strive not to be guilty towards you. 

Mercy! mercy! For a stony heart would ill befit such an 
angel’s body.* 

Zekia [struggling with herself, excitedly and hesitatingly']. —How 
long have I been suffering the pain of death ? 

[Addressing Eslam Bey.] 

What is your purpose ? I am struggling with myself. You have 
taken me from myself. If I sleep, you are in my dreams. If I 
wake, you are in my imagination. If I am alone, you are before 
me. Always you! If you wish for my body, I will be your slave. 
If you wish for my soul, take it! that I may be delivered (from 
this state). 

Eslam Bey. —When you saw me, you tried to avert your eyes. 
. . . Was it not so, cruel one ? When I saw you, do you know what 
a state my heart was in ? If I closed my eye-lids for one moment, 
until they opened again it seemed to me as if I had lost my whole 
life-time! 


* Literally, a body ‘ made of light.’ 
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Thanks be to God that you love, like me, involuntarily, and that 
your heart overcomes you. 

You have only seen me once and I you only once. Our hearts 
were created twins! God has given you to me and me to you. 

If we are parted here, we shall be united yonder. If we are 
parted to-day, to-morrow we shall be united. We may appear 
separated, but we shall find each other. We may be supposed to 
be separated, but we are one. 

Come! . . . Come near to me! . , . Swear to me that whether 
we be separated, in this world and the next, you will love none 
but me. 

Zekia [not able to control herself ].—By God. 

[After collecting herself—shyly.] 

I do not understand what you mean .. . [Forcing herself] 

I said to myself .... you appeared ....I....I....I said .... 
nothing .... Did I say anything'/.... What shall I say ? . . . . 

[Again losing command over herself] 

If you love me, why shall we separate ? 

Eslam Bet.—I will go .... for ... . 

Zekia [interrupting him impetuously ].—You have driven the love 
for my father and mother out of my mind. My brother’s grave 
was in my heart. You have caused me to forget it. Now his image, 

like his body, i8 buried in the dark earth .... I have no sleep_ 

no will .... no desire for anything. You have left nothing in my 
heart but yourself .... And now you wish to take yourself away 
from me; and you bring the glad tidings yourself! 

[Pacing up and down and talking to herself excitedly.] 

In the end what will happen ? He will leave this country, and I 
shall quit the world. After losing all pleasure in life—what is the 
grave! 

Eslam Bet.—I must go ... . 

Zekia [rushing towards him, and interrupting him ].—First kill me! 

Eslam Bet [as if he had not heard ],—I must go .. 

Ami not a man. Have I not a duty to perform. Shall I not love 
my country ? How can you expect affection for you from a man 
who does not love his country ? 

Zekia.—I f .... the country. When you speak of country, what 
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am I to say ? Go ! Go! Bey.Did you not wish an oath 

from me ?.I solemnly promise, by the thousand and one names 

of the Lord, who created the world in love, that Zekia is yours in 
this world and the next, that Zekia is your slave. 

Eslam Bey. —I also swear by God. 

Zekia. [ interrupting him], —Silence. I do not wish you to take 
an oath. If I think for cne moment that a lie can come from your 
mouth, that moment I shall go mad. 

Scene III. 

Zekia in the room. Eslam Bey and Volunteers without. 

Eslam Bey [in the street], —Comrades, we are all here. 

[Zekia hears his voice, runs frequently to the window, and conceals 
herself near the glass.] 

A Volunteer. —We are all here. 

Eslam Bey. —Comrades ! You have rallied round my flag, and I 
am proud of it, but I do not know whether you will be pleased with 
me. I am going to the war, but I go intending to die. I have no 
pay. Let those who wish for pay come not with me. I do not think 
of booty. Let those who think of it, retire. I do not seek comfort. 
Let those who seek it, not follow me. I do not fear cannon-balls or 
bullets. Let those who do, stay with their wives. Do you com¬ 
prehend my words ? Are you able to expel all fear of death from 
your hearts ? Are you capable of looking upon your breasts as a 
fortification made to defend the frontiers of your country ? Can 
you go and seek your death? .... We shall defend our country, 
and God will defend us; but if he does not. He knows best. Have 
you so much confidence in yourselves ? . . . . 

Comrades I we are going to the banks of the Danube. The Danube 
is life to us. If the Danube be lost, the country cannot live ; and 

no one in the country can live.Perhaps there may be one 

who could live.yes, perhaps. 

No 1 . . . No ! There may be one who could live, but he is not a 
man. A man, when he sees his country trampled under foot, cannot 
live. A man cannot live if he sees his mother trodden under foot. 
A man cannot live if he sees his benefactor trampled on. Anyone 
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who sees his benefactor trampled on, and lives, is viler than a dog: 
and,—brethren ! a man is not viler than a dog. 

God commands us to love our country. Our country means the 
Danube; for if the Danube goes, our country will not remain. 

Wherever you go on the banks of the Danube, the bones of your 
fathers or comrades are to be found. If the waters of the Danube 
be stirred up, the mud which rises to the surface is compounded of 
the bodies of those who defended it. 

The Danube has been crossed, since the name of the Turks was 
first heard. It has been crossed several times, many times, but it 
has never been taken. As long as the Turks remain it never will 
be taken. Are you ready to die for your country ? Until we die, 
the enemy will not cross the Danube. Those who do cross will 
find us either dead or wounded. 

I tell you I shall die. Who of you do not fear death ? Do you 
swear to God you will follow me ? 

Volunteers. —We swear by God. 

Eslam Bet. —Let him who loves me follow me!. 


ACT II. 

[On the curtain rising a number of Volunteers are seen sitting here 
and there in a redoubt of the Castle of Silistria, and Zelcia disguised 
in male attire\. 

Scene I. 

Volunteers. Soldiers. Serjeant Abdallah. Zekia. 

A Volunteer. —Silence .... Silence ! 

Another Volunteer. —What is the matter ? 

1st Volunteer. —Do you not hear the band? 

2nd Volunteer. —Well, why such a fuss ? The troops are coming. 

1st Volunteer. —The tune is a martial air. 

Zekia. —If the band is playing a martial air, let us also sing a 
war song? 

2nd V olunteer. —See ! What childishness ! 
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Sergeant Abdallah. —Where is the childishness f 
1st Volunteer. —Silence, my dear fellow ! 

[ Anumher of people together.] 


Come, let us hare the song ! [AZZ together .] 

Our hopes and our thoughts are for the Fatherland, 

And our bodies are a bulwark for the Turkish frontierland. 

We are Turks, and our pride is a bloody winding-sheet. 

We desire nothing else but a martyr’s death in war ; 

We are Turks, who will pay for fame with our gore. 


Our flag is a sword upon a bloody ground ; 

In our valleys, on our mountains, no fear of death is found. 
And, in every corner of our land, a lion lurks unbound. 

We desire nothing else but a martyr’s death in war ; 

We are Turks, who will pay for fame with our gore. 

The name of the Turks makes every hearer shake, [quake. 
And the terror of our fathers’ name once made the whole earth 
And, think not we are altered, our blood is just the same. 

We desire nothing else but a martyr’s death in war ; 

We are Turks, who will pay for fame with our gore. 

Then let the cannons roar, and around the bullets fly, 

For Heaven’s gate is open for those who bravely die; 

And what does earth us offer, that we should dying shy ? 

We desire nothing else but a martyr’s death iu war; 

We are Turks, who will pay for fame with our gore. 


Scene II. 

The same persons. Soldiers. The Colonel. 

Sidki Bey. —Let those who wish to stay in the castle step on one 
side. 

A Volunteer. —We all wish to remain here; for we have come 
here, and why should we separate ? 

Sidki Bey. —Gentlemen ! the enemy has crossed the river. The 
government is capable of defending its castle with its own soldiers. 
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Whoever among you may not wish to remain, has permission to go 
out to-day. 

A Volunteer.— The enemy are numerous. Our soldiers are few. 
Do you want to decrease them still more ? 

Sergeant Abdallah.— If the soldiers are few does that matter ? 
If they are few, few will die. If there are many, many will die. 

Sidki Bet.— Silence 1 Let them speak! 

Sergeant Abdallah.— Oh! I. 

Sidki Bet [interrupting him]. — Oh God! Gentlemen!.In 

a siege, besides bullets and cannon balls, there are hunger and 
thirst. Whoever wishes to save himself .... 

A Volunteer.— Bey ! Bey! We came here of our own free will. 
Our coming was only for this. With one hand you show us the 
enemy, and with the other you show us the door to escape! I 
consider I have lived long enough. I have my shroud with me, 
and am ready to die. I have come from Bagdad here with that 
intention. 

Sidki Bet [not looking at any one J.— Comrade ! I am not speak¬ 
ing to you. 

Another Volunteer.— Which of us do you think mean enough to 
turn his back to the enemy before the fight begins ? 

Sidki Bet.— Very good. You also, like us, desire to die for our 
country. Your efforts will be appreciated by God. If you lose 
your life, your name will remain. For him who is a man, leaving a 
glorious name after dying, is better than not dying. Keep a bold 
heart. Fear not death: for whether you fear it or do not fear it, 
one day it will assuredly find you. [Addressing Zekia .] 

Boy! 

Zekia.— Sir! 

Sidki Bet.— Who art thou ? 

Zekia [embarrassed^]. — A man ! 

Sidki Bet.— What is thy name ? 

Zekia [collecting herself]. — A man, Sir! 

Sidki Bet [to himself]. — What impertinence! [Addressing Zekia.] 
Thou art permitted to leave the castle. 

Zekia.— I offer you my life. You talk to me of my youth. Did 
you come here to kill men, or to die ? If you came to kill, kill 
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me also. If you came to die, be assured I shall die more easily and 
contentedly than you. 


Scene III. 

The same persons, and Eslam Bet. 

Eslam Bey [ running , with several wounds in his breast ].—Bey, 
Bey. 

Zekia. —Ah ! 

Eslam Bey. —They have crossed the river. Ten thousand of 
them came; we opposed them with three hundred. We struggled 
for three hours. In three hours . .. Ah ! in three hours ... all our 
comrades fell. All have gone to heaven; but each one took two 
of the enemy with him at least; their bodies are lying on the 

ground. We were three hundred; we stood against three 

thousand bayonets. We rebounded between the cannon-balls. We 
let them see what the Turks are like; we all died . . . Ah! all 
died ; seven only remained. God knows I wished to die also. I 
was in front of all of them. But our powder was exhausted, and 
my sword broke. 

[Zekia, while hearing these words, draws closer and closer to Eslam 
Bey. Eslam Bey falls into Zekia’s arms. Everybody collects round 
them.] 

Eslam Bey. —Abdallah, come here 1 Take her at once to my 
room ; look to all her wants. Call a surgeon j send for a doctor. 
Do not leave her a moment till I come. 
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JEZMI. 

Jezmi's feelings on first going into action. 

HJJUaJU ilJj 1 fljyGi BA)^) fa tClfs ^ry-Aj X) 

^GaLj xU 4 x^ar 

k^A»-£AoJ ^yy\o ^AXXwIo t 8A—, Xt). -^3 t^AAA-o^rs- 

^AOjla! . J.4jul J^jj' ^US xlo»- ^Xi> Xa*oJ ^‘A-l tiJo l^-XU 

^aS x! baK^ 9 ( jJj«jAA» ^Ai xi 7 dALJblll jSs ii 

U JU^\ (^pAU 13 ^>- jjjlf)! ^fwXxlljC *X*nU- ^mXxnXlSs jjywJjl 
{^)]pMfaj2& ^^m/ALaAc! Xl& ■ ^A&A tJ^jj ^AB^] 

j) 18 U*j xLfJ (_>'.a=^l (jj'ij! k^JI CJ1 tiJoUJA 

. jjXjjf *,>is>yU- 21 <«lA!l*jls-1 kiX«ULl (J-cls- j> Uii' 19 i)Jf> 

l 5 J ] Xj^A- I XT ^tij'sSC^el jj yo j) Xm*)J L-JjS* ^AXe CA*-XJj Sjf 

^ysrl JjU^I . 2 » ^AiJjJU 20 xK fi “^xiL^ J^l 

CJouAyi JlfA a Ai Ay 1 kUJUw&A 31 jjdaSU 30 (-sjy> J3j' bIa'JI 29 j*4)la 

(1) A. Meslekfn road,path, a career.’—(2) A. Teshebbus, ‘setting about a thing.’ 
_(3) Ttsavvur, ‘ picturing to one’s self, forming an idea.’—(4) A. TejribS, ‘ expe¬ 
rience, an experiment, a trial.’— (5) A. Kiyas, ‘ measuring, judging of ;’ kiyas 
etmelc, (y.a.) • to liken, compare;’ (u.n.) ‘to think, suppose.’—(6) Fitret, ‘disposi¬ 
tion, nature.’—(7) La-ubali-lik, ‘carelessness.’—(8) A. Meshreb, ‘temperament, 
character.’—(9) KaidsizUk, * recklessness.’— (10) Fedakiarlik, ‘ self-sacrifice.’— 
(11) A. Tabiat, ‘nature.’—(12) A. Ease, ‘ a feeling, a sense.’—(13) A. Eifz.i-Nefs, 
i self-preservation.’ —(14) A. Inhimak, ‘ diligent application;’ • setting about a thing 
with heart and soul;’ ‘ being urged or pressed to do something.’—(15) Zai'l olmak, 
‘ to disappear.’—(16) Itiyadsizlik, ‘being unaccustomed to a thing.’—(17) A. Tem- 
yiz,‘ distinction.’—(18) Zihnan, • mentally.’—(19) A. Tereddud, ‘ hesitation.’—(20) A. 
Khalejm, ‘ agitation, or tremor.’— (21) A. Ihtimal, ‘ probability.’—(22) A. Meiaan, 
‘ an open space, a square ;’ meidan-harb, * a battle-field.’—(23) A. Mevki, ‘ a plaoe, 
position.’_(24) A. Imtihan, ‘ trial, testing, examination.’—(25) A. Mesafe, ‘dis¬ 

tance.’— (26) Qhiulli, ‘ a cannon-ball.’— (27) A. Ibaret-olmak, • to consist of.’— 
(28) Itilaf etmek, ‘ to be accustomed to.’—(29) A. Hadim, ‘ who demolishes;’ hadim • 
u-lezzat, ‘the destroyer of pleasures’ (death).— (30) A. Mevt, ‘death.’—(31) A. 
Bittabi, ‘ naturally.’ 
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^ * w jc aJlu 

• ^*VJ _/]/•* _/? ,jysr! j* ^J a \)ii a 

7 JUT yji' <u C J alj' Jjjj! jj ^jj' <d 6 CJj +e <ti i-lJaluJ 

fjdt^l ij] ^1 >Xm 1 IS^J yJ i*wo1 

.^2lib °<xSU*uo1 j)ii 

^L) I t j 1 JS ii y^ ( ^*<0 AAmoJ 

JbJaf jJ^ii 12 OltUftjl yj AS^jS n <*jST «i3 t_jyb 

Atsilk JCamJoI i^Utcl dMt\jS A) <XjL£iJ i^jiXJjJ • . cA^oBjUjJ 

8t) t_>jAj] yyyk 18 i^iilj yjtljJ 1? 1 JXjl* ^Uj . i)Uocl 

tiJ^ id^^a jl J CXsJuj «JjI 22 <~ r ^j / j 21 JL£ 20 <xJu£V« Uj 
“a*^ Jjy 25 c-J^ ’taJ Sjjii lU/ 23 ^j^u 

• 1 olol $AUcyJ y Cl Jji ^Ja>» J8il^^ 3«^ t 

tiU«Ju ^sU-a^ai. dayi ^(J’lfjJU }c c^V“ * 8 ( J , »jJJai LSj 
‘1 r -*^ 2Ajy'jyj cj^jx AaJU ^ ^y^*-<L> ^^cac1«3 ^ 

• *1jUU ALCqUo ] 

*»} t—>yK VJLUw!lk3 <Jl>.3^) j) ^JiJlS\*u£ j) 

A> 3 ° l ^>t)j\a?o (SalGlliU <tiUl>! SAjaj 37 ( _y-*J l i^lj ^jJj‘ 88 ^Jc 

(1) Qhieulghe, * a shadow.’ — (2) Tejessum etmek, ‘ to take bodily form.’— 
(8) A. Minor, ‘a burying-ground.’—(4) A. Bedai (pi. of «jJ) bedia, ‘ wonderful or 
beautiful things.’—(5) A. Eumr, ‘ life-time.’—(6) A. LenaU, ‘enjoyments.’—(7) A. 
Amal, ‘ hopes.’—(8) A. Ishtiyak, ‘ longing to see anyone.’—(9) A. Devr etmek , * to 
revolve.’—(10) Arzoukcsh, • desirous.’—(11) Alai, ‘ a regiment.’—(12) A. Infialat, 

1 afflictions.’—(13) A. Tabi*i, ‘ natural.’—(14) A. Akil, ‘sensible.’—(15) Itimad etmek, 

‘ to trust.*—(16) A. Tali, • luok.’—(17) Oumak, ‘ to hope, expect.'—(18) A. Badire, 

1 what happens suddenly.*— (19) A. Miharet, ‘ skill.'— (20) A. Shejaat, ‘ valour, 
courage.’—(21) A. Skein, ‘ disgrace.’—(22) Teretlub etmek, ‘ to result, proceed, to 
take form and being.’—(28) A. JfJami, ‘a protector.’—-(24) Alchaklik, ‘ meanness, 
baseness.’—(25) A. Marouf ‘ known.’—(26) Vahime, ‘ a fear, fancy.’—(27) Iztirab, 

‘ disturbance, perturbation.*— (28) A. Fitret, * disposition, nature.* (29) A. Azm, 
‘determination.’—(30) A. Meziyyet, ‘a virtue.’—(31) A. Daiyyi, ‘ an incentive, 
oauae.’—(82) A. Saiki, « what urges.’—(33) Mukabele etmek, ‘ to counterbalance.'— 
(34) P. Keehakesh, ' discord, pulling in various directions.’—(35) A. Tereddud, 

• hesitation.’—(36) Alev, • a flame, a flash.’-(37) Parladi (n.), « shining, flashing.’- 
(38) Jevelan etmek, ‘ to move, circulate.’—(39) A. Mouharebi, ‘ war, a battle.’ 
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2 x^jW-o JIajI j Li-tf JY 0 * u i _<** ?i)' 

, ifL/C i >J'^ K - A& <*dxS t ^ 

• SikX4^»- 


27te Battle with the Persians. 

j> X °jy$* ir nt 3 ^ ^ 8 J'j- '"'v U“^l>/‘ , 

12 11 e^~!^ ^>^1 sjJlIUjul? Jf^l 

I iAA--o ^Aji ^jikiCj aIjI Axln AAvu^S j tU3^. 

~}l XjJuil ^jlUil . (_f iAe,tj 16 C^J.a»' ^>a 16 <t).Ui' 

uyi’ ^jJJ ^5t a aij^l 19 us a>KL»JJ> CJjjjf _j> &*-j> aJbl 18 ^J 

.j) &***f au*« adul&io [jj ji f jm& 9 j 9 ^AiLmIj 

25 IvvAo J'j)} yjUI^J ^jiu* l^'jt • 

lLA-a—^*^,' (Xlo! i i 3 Aa«*aJ^1 

3SJ Agyjl JC*c!jy)l , cJX3^,3 t ,.Aj»- ^ 

^-AaAj) fj* &ij9 -j 1 j As f 

&lju ^3 ,-c AO l j^a)*C l" Ci i^C ^Xtw 

&3j3 C^AIaaJx ^jAAe^AC C^J^LaAjIaAc AAj^Ta. ^ A »C 


(1) KuvvidS ,‘ in posse.’—(2) A. Mesiri, ‘ a place of promenade.’—(3) Fitt ghetbr- 
mek, ‘ to execute, perform;’ /il£ ghelmek, ‘ to be realised.’—(4) Tevehhum etmek, 
‘ to surmise, dread.’—(5) A. Mubrem, ‘irresistible, urgent.’—(6) P. Jevelanghial i, 
‘ the place where any thing mores or happens ’ (theatre).—(7) Hukmindd, ‘ like.’— 
(8) Kahramanlik, • might, valour.’—(9) Zatan, ■ personally.’—(10) A. Mutehawir, 
‘impetuous.’—(11) Savlet, ‘a rush, impetuosity.’—(12) Shvrane, ‘lion-like.’— 
(13) A. Beivas (pi. of a-U.), ‘ senses, faculties.’—(14) A. Kuva (pi. of e>y kouvvet), 
‘ powers, faculties.’— (15) A. Tefavout, ‘ the difference, surplus, remainder.’— 
(16) Ehemiyyet, ‘ importance.’—(17) A. Rayet, ‘a flag, standard.’—(18) P. Dilir, 
‘ a hero.’—(19) P. Kalbghiah, ‘ the place of the heart.’—(20) P. Zebwnt, ‘ a flame.’ 
—(21) P. Jihansuz, ‘ which burns or consumes the world.’—(22) Yighin, ‘ a heap.’ 
—(23) P. Khashak, ‘ sticks or straws blown about.’—(24) A. So/, ‘ a rank, row.’— 
(25) A. 8adam4, ‘a shock.’—(26) Mahv olounmak, ‘to be annihilated.’—(27 & 28) P. 
Taket ber-endazane, ‘ strong enough to overthrow,’ ‘ tremendous,’—(29) A. Ttzelml, 
‘quaking, shaking.’—(30) A. Inhizam, ‘a defeat, rout.'—(31) A. Rezalet, ‘base¬ 
ness.’—(32) A. Sheni, ‘ odious, shameful.’ 
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ijlU&A JU CJJUU <Dy sA 

• • • 

^ <kW,»-I , £j !!>*ajj*c- <xbl <ilx1I^x-o 

^$o! jdj! ><LjJu JSlSuuIj IwjIj • ^jhi\ijl < flb) 1 

\iJlia^S <u> aLJ &UjLmj lLU^- ^ *s£ilS ^ui* cl^Lw ^1 

l&J £>^3 ^tXA3yk> ^^AjJ 

^tiub^U^- i^JoL^b <id.j| kjz,*^ yo y \^jy 8jb y 

^yt»jSx£ dta ^jliO^-0 2 Jjf J3*3^ 

y te-y auL^b l*£jJ U- ^ljoi'l ll dJblsr* 

l*^ac^ aiUy^l ^tyjijf 3 * ^ 3*J 

j *Jt*tj d!*sltX^ j) '{ cA\j 1 ^£j! HAsClij JJ*. ijf^***^^^ ^AjI 

y*j us-S^Ac y | C ^^I^>' O^Lm 8<Aa> uij/C &1aa.mj 

21 cOb. ; !jJ- “j^li yoSI ^ “^U ^1>1 ^ j» aU mUI 
24 lei 2 *yu<i6l. k)j« 23 l£Xoj11*io _j ^JjJoj! 22 ^UJs-l sJ-u'-j 

SjS ^Les:^ , jAsl^lfll y 

.^bjJjl 31 i)l*y ^aduAJUj* 29 yj ^Ijl “c^s? <xaj y«j, 

(1) A. Muhajemat, ‘attacks.’—(2) Mutevali, ‘successive.’—(3) A. Shuheda, 
‘martyrs.’—(4) P. Lerzenak, ‘seized with trembling.’—(5) A. Mvkemmel, ‘com¬ 
plete.’— (6) Sevk olounmah, ‘ to be urged, pushed, driven.’— (7) A. Tevabi, ‘depen- 
dents.’—(8) A. Jeladet, 1 intrepidity.’—(9) P. Ghiurz, ‘ a mace.’—(10) A. Darbe, 
‘a blow.’—(11) A.Mujahid, ‘a ohampion of the faith.’—(12) P. Haidar-iktidar, 
‘having the might of a lion.’—(18) Oyhraihmal ■, ‘ to struggle.’—(14) Fedai, ‘one 
who risks his life desperately.’—(IS) A. Uudafaa, ‘ defence.’—(16) P. Rustem, a 
famous hero ; Rustem-pdsendand, ‘ heroio.’—(17) A. Jeladet, * intrepidity.’—(18) A. 
Fevk-dl-add, ‘extraordinary.’— (19) Sarmak, ‘ to bind or twine round ’ (a thing).— 
(20) Foivnok, ‘ to cleave.’— (21) Silahdar ( silihdar ), ‘ an esquire, a sword-bearer.’— 
(22) Ijtima etmek, ‘ to assemble.’—(23) A. Veli-nimet, ‘ a benefactor.’—(24) P. Mu- 
rebbiand, Mnrebbi, ‘an educator;’ Murebbiand, pertaining to an educator (exem¬ 
plary).—(25) A. Ila, ‘elevating.’—(26) P. Takht, ‘ a throne.’—(27) Takht-i-reican, 
'a palanquin.’—(28) A. rjlol, ‘ glory.’—(29) P. Zin, ‘ a saddle.’—(30) P. Semend,‘& 
horse.’— (31) Isaarf etmek, ‘ to raise.’ 

0 2 
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viAiliU A>f^/ u 

yi iAc *'wO y { jSU£fj ^jW^b 

,,- Cj ilu£ » |3 %j tl'A y) * ^(XAamAAj) 

th" ssp$y\ viUU ji liAs-dtAj 

{^Jj&ujyO AAjAA^el i cV. ^ ^dol^-t 

fitji s^AjUaJIc i\x< 1 ^ji*. y ,_yiiAjJ 10 r U 9 ^!<itU». 

' ^rir- d&y" J a J uft- U LS iJ^i j-^ ^ 

&*id ^jSTVs-j! jjiXiijAAjI <xaAo y »iJA^-3 if^yi 

yi ^ysxio^[ty>- ^jiU ^Uf y tili] jbii^jl <)t«*jjj^l jiXs <0 ^IaIjUac 

. JjjJI CAa-dLUAjJ J^jj' ojuJ <Ui>La« ^ iUij 

t^JfS^]jCy\ y j£&]jCy\ <xij1 ^ jJm^jSU j&> t^JjfLLUSc 

HiXi^l ^AjUO • JiVj ^lw* itl^ls L^JJ 

s$> S*1A»JLm tiljLej y laib UmAjS f^yjx* 

^Ju^L*aJ e^JtsU ^liol 1 _aAoi- 15 &s~j 2>- <JJjoj&£\ ^JaijA-ajI 

jk*s£ (Xii^a- 7 I—A*jly sa£aaj) jXm ihj\x**i ^Jy 

V ty , <^ , I yMJ ji ifdy) ]$(JA3^9 ^L>0 <dj1 JftlAiVM P&A&~ l^-e 

0 Ju»jJa/ *1 j 1 Jjl J*>d j t-Jtlj ^1 *U Jj' j *£* liAyjl 

ls )bi 


(1) Sipahi, ‘ a Spahi.’— (2) A. Maly yet, ‘ a suite.’— (3) Ishtiralt etmek, ‘ to par¬ 
ticipate in.’—(4) A. Mukhatere, ‘ danger.’—(5) A. BadvrS, ‘ an unexpected event.’— 
(6) A- Khitam, ‘ completion, conclusion.’—(7) A. Mehleke, ’ peril.’—(8) Seundurmelt, 
« to extinguish.’ —(9) A. BamU, • a charge, an effort, a pull.’ —(10) Kiyam HUmek, 

< to set about diligently.’— (11) Pei-der-pei, ‘ by degrees, continuously.’— (12) A. 
Tezyid, ‘ increasing.’—(13) A. Teyid, ‘ strengthening.’—(14) A. Bedel, ‘ a substitute, 
equivalent.’—(15) A. Jeriha, <a wound.’—(16) P. Siper, - a protection, shield;’ 

< parapet, peak of a cap.’— (17) Seireklcnmek, • to get thinned.’— (18) P. Pertev, 

< a ray> light.’— (19) P. Rakhsan, ‘ brilliant.’— (20) A. Hamiyyet, ‘ patriotism.’ 
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^i^Xye tlAiliU JyJ ^_lji ji 

6 t—slyill * tjUiijJ JUol j\) 3 UUj)ja- jSi Aj 8JjAj»j 

, | c A^lwl) 8Aarsr^ JtL>j 1 |J^A y>j A i At*"'**"' i_ f£* 1 j lyJ 1 —^^AjJ 

7 (-?/iy • i-f^ir^ 1 . ji c/i t -Olj S} ‘ <-£•*!■;}! \J*-J i )'£ 

3 jJo ji tiAs-iLujA ^jAiAi^ . ^jAJlcU 

<XLJ Li 

c ^ c^y l^A I * > C * 

(t j£C)jS LJjllail 

ejA**?,) jjy" */Lfi ^ 

Lib , ^a!' aJuJI ^wjc^U; aJbjcl ^isalS vi^&A “ ! ^y^K 

i-Xijj^, ^4miA . ^Aj I &Xi}y2 ^^^AU 

l*y?* Aiyk ^^AiS^ CAjIwo 

. 18 ^ljAtJiils- 16 ^aA&jI^o aj 8Aj^j.c t^ALu^o 8Ajl>Sy kaxjU ^axasIIo 

liAijUfa- ^,ijAjb! |*1 asI isaUj ^Ail txali- CAAj^Uso ^J } i£l> 

VmAjLmIj ^AjuoaJjI tJLA^Lo &ACj»j ji i^A^-kajJ a&jLm^o aIjJ j^jjj 

jji fjfji 3 ^AUj j' J_j 1 ^A-ji yt> J&ljLuC y^wliA jjAjJ dlsU-l ^yisl^l 

( ^A ^-1 ^l]jjy ^]Lm * 111 0 ^‘ Li» '%^'A^'O 

*^j yj'-fcjt) ^aLI 22 a^ ajJIj 21 l1As>.j^k' s 2 °\^J-° w »iALo jjAjjlL>- 

^^jSoAjj! 23 ( ^ J JL* T ^;^t t^alaiu .... ,_jA)jJ< iil ^jSjS ufAoi 

(1) Adim, *a pace.’—(2) A. Mesafe, ‘ distance.’— (3) A. Gharizi, ‘innate.’— 
(4) BirdenbirS, ‘ all at once.’—(5) Iltihab etmek, ‘ to flame up.’—(6) Bouroumek, ‘to 
cover np, wrap up.’—(7) Tut, ‘ a feather, Boft hair, down.’—(8) Eupermek, ‘ to stand 
on end.’ — (9) A. Ta/rz, ‘ way,fashion, manner.’ — (10) A. If uhib, ‘terrific.’—(11) A. 
Belt, ‘a oouplet, verse.’—(12) P. yadighiar, ‘a souvenir, a memento.* (13) Thz- 
ghin, ‘the reins, a rein;* z?-f)i ^ 5 * 5 ° dolou dizghin, ‘at full gallop. (14) Keskin, 
‘ sharp, swift.’—(15) A. Murafakat, • accompanying.’—(16) Chekinmek, ‘ to be loth, 
to scruple, to hang baok, to be bashful.’—(17) Musabaka etmek, ’ to race with, com¬ 
pete with.’—(18) P. Bhah-rah, ‘a publio road.’—(19) A. Melek, ‘an angel.’— 
(20) K.Muvekkel, ‘ oharged, appointed as an agent.’—(21) A. Mejrouh, ‘ wounded.’— 
(22) A. Varoud HUmek, ‘ to arrive.’—(23) Uzuighi, * a stirrup.’-(24) Eupmek, 
1 to kiss.’ 
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J-4 <*i> t£ ^j^j! tdtjo 

•>.4' 

t ,-Aj I4 x JUU <xljJ &a)1^jLi0 PiSji y 

,jlii iijlo ^*4»- |»jA&j A>LiL <sC«Juj jio 

j> <dLumi) j (j^ad^Ls <*LX\M)fyM *s c 

<^J,!j.siW*_jI j . ^,tj« ^^jJi&isli ^sjJuSI CJ,kajI j*1acI .dJ,!*, 

LLLu/**£ C^Jij j)j ^d*j~ .41**, I 

sAi^aa,! CJjims. ^ } s_?4' B ttj4 J *4 J f *AjL« <&,! 

• ^Anils' jy Jjf j) 

fj! o4^ j 3 . 6 (J<4 }» u'-V. jy> d4° 

jy*"£ \jri}j^ ViAiLilj ^Ia^j »Ajy yjUJljr 

jx*^^ ls^. 4' 8 tW*- ^.uu ,jUac 

j] iu^i> sAlit; ^Uac <sAa*-Us juj^I uL^a,! 9 ^ s Ju J !,)l*b 

1 t <> 0 IL*;lJ Ax^e^JAcIj ^yMuy3 ^l) 

ClL^A,) |Hs-. c duJjl ^LmjI 10 |*!_jJ ui~cL p^j 3 ^io'T lL^UJoUac 
Ui^f* ^ja-SLt <dJjjj } ) ii SAjJ A) ^Aol U Jac^ a '« ^yL 

i_4' uj' c!)' myfj ^AjaJjI ^a^ s&Ss* 

U~l) *h ) i_A*^ ^aJUjiLJ ^yL SAisrj aujA 

• «_?4 

ffiS &X>f)0 iX«! )jS*Jsc * l>«l) ^_y~J^|A &*'“>! lJjZ-mC *se* 

~ <J)r£) ts*i4^ *4 8 AASa«»J (J“'*-S > , *AyJ ^Aicy*^* 

- ulV ^A-iSl^a*-* tL^UiiUJc ^ImaJ asuS^. ^JJU; f 

(1) Naji, ‘saving, rescuing.’—(2) A. Muhajim, ‘an assailant.’—(3) P. Chire-dest, 

‘ adroit.’—(4) Shah-beyendi, ‘ a kind of horse.’—(5) Doman, ‘ a fog, mist.’—(6) Ftr- 
tinali, ‘stormy.’ (7) A. Imdod, ‘assistance.’—(8) Hamil olnak, ‘ to bear, carry.’- 
(9) Damla, • a drop.’—(10) Dewam etmek, ‘to continue.’—(II) A. Mouzmahil, 
‘destroyed, annihilated.’—(12) A. Mukarrer, ‘sure.’— (13) A. Mouakhkherm, 
‘latterly.’ 
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AAiI »* ^L*ol 

, &•££ ^UjfcV-^ol 

ijXUjLxj ^Lwjl L*Aj ^ iUUwO ^jL kX£ 

te-Xjjj** C^’jyjy \3jty d***^ J*' jkxab. ^Ujb <Uol 5 yu-ac 

JC^C\)k5 ^1 j] t (;\j 1 J Xii^4iC ^*AaA*jj L— ( ^l$J>ij»»<j 

LilxAMfu) Xk^UI j)j»^ 

. ^jJbl " is'jLwl 

L*»U <JJ*^C yjOJkL>^l 

cl>U U 13 jX^. \JL)jX&jl> t x&sr* yt> <d~a^. 

, ^Xxici aJ.x«Lw sjj^b XajAaIIxi *■ ** - -*j*j(*> 

^1 ,s.x« ^«\aj 1 1<? l^i3>3 Li»lj ^ j++jjji3 

£« 19 y. J*X*s,L> &i>jjj\ &s*- 

^St^ssc^sLso XX'-cyssP* <^Ax4*£t) aLx> BJs^xLtaj ^ l1X^>- ajjI.* 

LLAjUw<$j3 L£»lj ^-X«U^£aw£- ^Jjl^AC 8a\^a:^ <£xx«e jUti® 

. ^«aj1 ^<3y_^lx^o <wJ] i^XjajJu ^1 2 ^*^aLxiu 

adjv^Uj aCAJ* S^l ^jjl 24 <XAiu5 xb tJ \j[<J i—^y: 

27 ^j^‘ 26 JLk 25 ^^ ^bJbUJL: xk A s 

^Jw*$L»- ^^OyC JiAaILo 

(1) Mouattal , Useless, idle, inactive.’—(2) Qhiutuenmek, ‘ to put faith in, to 
trust.’—(3) Ghienks, ‘ the chest;’ ghicuks ghieukse ghelmek, ‘ to fight hand to hand.’ 
—(4) A. Kiyafet, ‘ costume, form, appearance.’—(5) Qliazanfer, ‘ a lion.’—(6) A. 
Faik, ‘excelling.’—(7) Iskat etmek, ‘to lower, oause to fall.’—(8) Euile, ‘ noon.’— 
(9) A. Ghuroub, ‘ sun-set.’—(10) Imtidad etmek, ‘to extend’ (u.n.).—(11) Taadud, 
‘ exceeding calculation.’—(12) A. Surat, ‘swiftness.’—(13) Jebr-ma-fat etmek, ‘to 
repair what has happened, to restore, retrieve.’—(14) Ightinam, ‘ taking advan¬ 
tage of.’—(15) Muwafak olmak, ‘ to snooeed.’—(16) Kademli, * one whose approach 
brings good luck ;’* lucky, fortunate.’—(17) Iktidarh, ‘ capable.’—(18) Chadir, *a 
tent.’—(19) Chekilmek, ‘ to retire, withdraw’ («.».).—(20) A.Ma-mafih, ‘however.’ 
—(21) A. Fast, ‘a division, section, ohapter, season.’—(22) A. Mukavemet, ‘Eesis- 
tance.’—(23) A. Mumtaz, ' distinguished.’—(24) A. Defa, ‘ a time.’—(25) P. Rengli- 
iareng, ‘of various oolours.’—(26) A. Zilam, ‘darkness.’—(27) A. Tehashshad, ‘ con¬ 
gregating, oolleoting together.’—(28) A. Slutaadid, ‘numerous.’—(29) A. Kavsi- 
Kouzah, ‘ a rainbow.’ 
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JtM *)I jiiS 1 /ujLsfjfs ul9~i 

AI>1AAc &>j\jx* *L>I “sdlftiJ UUAyi ki^lSJo! *ejUJ iAijMyc 

5 {jk IjtL^V ) f J*. J Jy^ 0 9 V “*^M U~! 

*>J <xLoliic1 c^v-i) lL^UUUoc j>- cuUf« jS> J!L> y 

^JLu&xib kZjjjJjOj) <tb! j)ji jliJ { jg^^Jk) *Jjl J& A* (Jiii’dljl 

• fi&J'ijj* (jj**^**'^ (jyV. <jy4 

j 

^Leac 8 i)L£Ij * ‘ ' ^■* > j3gl^- c-AjUmU 

^AAC . ,_yjJjJ CylitjLo^Ljj 3<X&9- ^(ljl (Jai j'^J'f JJ'f 

^j*f\£\i (jftU-j y, 7 <xJJ ^ y s* 3 ^ ” S/y" 9 ^ 

w 

Accut) *^jo! culi&'e izj < %9 aUI Im< ^ > gtXwf^cl^U &*j! 3*i^y 

sjmjjsjS yjjjdf *»j 1 ^^SoT ^9 

j&ijyO Ltb Jjttoc jj&U-u _}' 4« 

, tj^yd ijiji&J'jiiiijJ l^JdLyejs- L*iL ^^ 

• ,_yAljl iSjOjC. jjjjOl*- tf*s <ujuS ^jW*^< djb 

CJ,».1jJ pUs ^Ua UU /aiib t-JjSjJ <xf US s 

B <tLu'.la»- “ |*li}! (Ji ” ^ JjT 8 CJJ *bj1 j 

AjuUi^l . 13 ,_jjjill5 12 kiAJA»- ^Ci] <kLaS| <Jci£b . ,_yAljl 11 J ) you J w« 10 AiJliuJall 

tP &*G\) ^yliJI ji jj>. &Am> &i£ . i L^J^f 9 

• 17 ( jL*i«-! 16 _ <f :sai>- 9 . 

(1) Karamak, ‘ to get dark, black.’—(2) Sebat etmek, ‘to be firm.’—(3) IsUfadf 
‘ taking advantage of.’—(4) A. Maktoul, ‘ killed.’—(5) A. Katar, ‘a string of mules, 
horses, or camels.’—(6) A. Ma-jera, ‘what has happened.’—(7) Koule, ‘bay- 
coloured.’—(8) Tek, ‘merely.’—(9) A. KhitabU, ‘addressing.’—(10) A. Teltifat, 
‘ kindnesses and attentions.’—(11) A. Mustaghrak eilemek, ‘ to overwhelm with.’— 
(12) Chtlenk, ‘an ornament worn on the head-dreBS, which was in the olden times 
conferred as an honour.’—(13) Takmak, ‘ to put on.’—(14) Kdbte, ‘ the handle of a 
sword.’—(15) A. Zumurrud ( Zumrud ), ‘an emerald.’—(16) P. Khanjer (Hancher ), 
•‘alarge curved dagger.’—(17) Ihsan etmek, ‘to confer.’ 
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Translation. 

Everybody knows, from his own experience, what effects the first 
step, the first act, in any path in life has on one's feelings, and the 
reflections it produces on one’s mind. 

The effects the first step in Jezmi’s career—soldiering—had on 
him, and how it excited his imagination, cannot be described. 
However reckless and careless he might be by nature, or whatever 
self-sacrifice there was in his heart, it was impossible to suppress 
the predominant feeling of nature—self-preservation—and it is 
improbable that want of experience and practice does not produce 
hesitation in the mind, and agitation in the heart, of even most 
distinguished people (on such an occasion). 

A battle-field one has to go to is a place of trial between which, 
and the next world, the greatest distance is only the range of a 
cannon-ball. Those who are unaccustomed to it naturally see the 
incarnation of death, the " destroyer of all delight,” not merely in 
the soldiers of the enemy but even in their shadows. One looks 
upon every part of the ground he walks on as burying-ground 
prepared for him. All the beauties of the world, all the pleasures 
of life, all the hopes of one’s heart, are collected together in one 
place, and present themselves enticingly before one’s eyes. 

Hence, however eager Jezmi had been to go to the war, still, 
when he mounted his horse, and entered his regiment, he could not 
free himself from these natural anxieties. Moreover, however 
much a sensible man may have confidence in himself, he cannot be 
confident about fortune. Therefore, the dread that an unexpected 
accident might bring discredit on his valour and skill, and make 
him contemptible in the eyes of his patrons and friends, greatly 
increased the perturbation of his heart; but the courage and 
determination in his nature, and the pride and ambition he possessed, 
counterbalanced the feelings spoken of above. 

On Jezmi coming against the enemy with this agitation, and this 
mental struggle going on in him, and muskets began to be fired, 
and swords to flash, he neither found war such a pleasant agreeable 
promenade as he had imagined it while his desire for it was 
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in posse, nor the theatre of irresistible calamity as he had dreaded it 
might be after his desire for it had been realised. 

The Battle with the Persians. 

Dervish Pasha being a young courageous man, and of an impetuous 
disposition, as soon as he saw the enemy, the “ lion-like” impulse 
of his nature prevailed over all his senses and faculties, and he 
attached no importance to the difference in numbers between the 
two armies. With three or four hundred heroes who were under 
his fortunate flag he attacked the centre (the heart) of a large army. 
The Persians, as it were, were like a heap of straw opposed to the 
“ world-consuming” flame of the Pasha’s detachment. The Persian 
regiments which were in the front rank were annihilated at the 
first shock. Although this terrific rush shook the whole of the 
enemy’s army, and some of their regiments even began to retreat, 
Tokman Khan, looking upon the disgrace of flying before such a 
small detachment as more odious than death, by dint of great 
exertion got his army to stand steady again, pushed a detachment 
stronger than the whole of the Turks in every direction forward, 
and surrounded the Pasha. 

The Persians, by successive attacks, surrounded our soldiers, and 
killed many men. Dervish Pasha, with the remainder of the heroes 
who were with him, by valiantly fighting hand to hand for two or 
three hours, again having shaken the enemy, Tokman Khan sent a 
whole detachment of cavalry more forward. This fresh force, by a 
violent rush, killed thirty of the Pasha’s intrepid companions, and by 
blows of the sword and the mace, brought him down from his horse. 

The lion-like “Champion of the Faith,” when dismounted, struggled 
by himself against a whole army for a long time, and cut in two 
three desperate self-sacrificing Persians who successively attacked 
him. After this heroic defence, his suite, who were his pupils in 
valour, with a supreme effort, cleaving the crowd of Persians 
hemming them in on all sides, collected near his standard-bearer, 
and with a rush, “ calculated to enhance the exemplary glory of 
the Pasha,” scattered the Persians who surrounded him in every 
direction, and again mounted him in his horse’s saddle, the 
palanquin of his glory. Jezmi, although he was a Spahi, having 
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separated from his regiment and joined the Pasha’s suite, and having 
mixed with the Pasha’s attendants (as he had letters of recommen¬ 
dation from the Commander-in-Chief), took part in this valiant 
charge. The danger, however, did not terminate with this episode. 
The Pasha having been rescued from the peril into which he had 
fallen, as soon as he had a horse to ride, set about violently charging 
in the hope of extinguishing the enemy’s regiments, and he nearly 
succeeded in realising his hopes of victory. But Tokman Khan, 
continually pushing forward fresh detachments, increased and 
strengthened his forces engaged in the fight, and the combat 
flamed up again for the third time. As the more the Turks 
decreased the more the Persians increased several fold, this last 
collision was more violent and irresistible than the preceding ones. 
Every man amongst the Ottomans struggled with eight or ten 
persons, and for every drop of their blood they took a life in 
exchange. Amongst the remnant of the heroes not one remained 
unwounded ; but, as the arms of that period had not the same effect 
as those used at present, the wounds of most of them were slight. 
At last, as the ranks of the followers of the Pasha who shielded 
their benefactor with their bodies became thinned, the Persians, 
with a violent charge, killed the whole of some horsemen on the 
right side of the Pasha, and then, destroying his horse with one 
arrow and wounding him himself with another arrow, they brought 
that “ brilliant light of patriotism ” to the ground. 

Jezmi, who was a few hundred paces distant, seeing the peril the 
Pasha had fallen into, all the innate ardour of his nature was at once 
kindled, and he changed colour “like the trees when in contact with 
the sun of Spring.” His eyes became blood-shot; and each one 
looked “ like a newly opened rose-bud.” His hair stood on end, like 
thorns, and, beside himself, he recited, in a terrific manner, the 
couplet,— 

“ Serkeshlik etdi tersen bakht setizkiar, 

Dushdou zemine saye-i-eltaf-i-kerdighiar,” 

and cried : “ The Pasha is on the ground! Let him who loves his 
religion and his country follow me ! ” He took his sword in his 
mouth and his “ karghi ” in his hand, and threw the reins on the 
neck of the horse which Ferhad Pasha gave him as a keepsake, 
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and turned his head towards the enemy, and, at full gallop, charged 
in the direction where the Pasha was. Those belonging to the 
Pasha’s suite who were near did not hesitate to accompany Jezmi 
in the path of valour, and perhaps they exerted themselves more 
than he to rescue their benefactor, but as Jezmi’s horse possessed 
a swiftness equal to that of the wind, he reached the enemy’s troops 
who surrounded the Pasha before anybody else; and, after killing 
several Persians, one after another, came to the side of the wounded 
mau like a guardian angel by a path which he bravely opened by 
arms. He at once alighted, and mounted the Pasha on his horse. 

.When he was kissing his stirrup respectfully, his companions 

in arms came up one after another. 

By the continued charges of this troop, which came to the res¬ 
cue, our assailants were again repelled. Jezmi, who, after giving 
his horse to the Pasha, remained on foot, caught hold of the 
reins of a Persian horseman, killed him, mounted his steed, and 
then joined our champions. After a short interval, a black mist 
appeared behind the enemy’s troops, and red dust arose behind 
our soldiers. 

The mist in the direction of the enemy’s army was a stormy 
rain-cloud, and the dust which arose on our side was raised by the 
detachment of Osman Pasha, son of Uz Timour, whom the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had sent to the assistance of Dervish Pasha .... 

Osman Pasha began to pour bullets on the enemy, so that they 
vied with the way in which the drops of the rain, which the cloud 
contained, fell on the armies. 

If the fire of the Turkish troops had continued half an hour, it is 
certain that the Persian army would have been entirely destroyed. 
But of what avail was it that—as the arms of that period were not 
proof against wet—owing to the violence of the rain, in ten or fifteen 
minutes, muskets and cannon were entirely unserviceable, and the 
matter again rested with the sword ? 

As for the Persian army, as they were seventy per cent more 
numerous than Dervish Pasha’s division, and to all the divisions 
which had come to his help, all put together, on fire-arms (the 
skilful use of which was one of the specialities of the Turks in those 
days) becoming useless, they trusted to their numbers, and fancying 
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they could resist our swords, did not hesitate to come to hand to 
hand fighting with us. 

Osman Pasha did not resemble Dervish Pasha. Dervish Pasha 
was like a lion in the form of a man, but Osman Pasha, being a man 
with the impulses of a lion, was superior to all his contemporary 
warriors in military tactics. This being the case, when the matter 
rested with the sword, the skill he displayed materially counter¬ 
balanced the numerical superiority of the enemy. 

In the battle, which lasted from noon till sunset, Osman Pasha 
rushed to every place of danger with extraordinary rapidity, re¬ 
paired what had happened, and succeeding in turning to advantage 
every opportunity for victory. 

Dervish Pasha, on the arrival of such a person on the battle-field 
superior to himself in luck and capacity, retired to his tent to have 
his wound attended to. However, at this stage of the battle, still 
the most distinguished of the Ottoman troops in resisting the 
assault of the enemy, and in assaulting them where they resisted, 
was the remnant of Dervish Pasha's division, and the most 
distinguished one of them was Jezmi. 

Towards sunset the whole of the two armies met again for the 
last time, and the variously coloured flags of the Turks amongst 
the black mass of the Persians presented a strange scene, as if 
several rain-bows had appeared. The Persians, nolens colens, stood 
firm until it became quite dark, and then took advantage of the 
darkness to save the rest of their army from total destruction, by 
flying away as far as possible, after leaving five thousand killed, and 
as many prisoners, on the battle-field, and abandoning their tents, 
their animals, and all kinds of military stores to be plundered by the 
Ottomans. 

The first thing Osman Pasha did on returning from the battle¬ 
field was to inquire after Dervish Pasha. Dervish Pasha, also, 
immediately he saw Osman Pasha, related all that Jezmi had done, 
and asked for him to be rewarded. Osman Pasha replied: “ I have 
also to-day seen a Spahi on a bay-coloured horse, who was more useful 
than our Pashas. I hope to reward both of them at once. On 
Dervish Pasha explaining that there was only one man in the army 
with a bay-coloured horse, and that he was the same Spahi who had 
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rescued him, Osman Pasha said the youth deserved to be doubly 
rewarded, and after giving orders to the followers of Dervish Pasha 
to find Jezmi and send him to him, returned to his tent. 

When they found Jezmi, and brought him, the Pasha at once 
rose from his seat, and addressing this simple Spahi with the 
words: “ Come, my son! ” embraced him and overwhelmed him with 
kindnesses. He then fixed two “ Chelenk ”* (ornaments) on his 
head with his own hand, invested him with a robe of honour, 
gave him five hundred pieces of gold, a sword with a gold hilt, 
and a dagger studded with emeralds. 

* A reward for bravery and a kind of decoration, ranch prized in those days by 
the Turks. 
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MEHEMET TEYFIK. 

ISHTIYAK.-A NOVEL. 


(jAAJ -s’ lr dJwjyLuil i_s’jLxo AjLiAjUj ***** 

<Sj*ar° (^UaJuu SiiicLi j) 

7 lLU!jj ; I e ^S ^Jj\ 6 atSJuU, JucJ ^ 4 c^Jlb ij», 

jyi*#? t_f fy° i_f;^y, us/. 

jji* (_s^J ^j^vJ L s i -' 

cS'VJ ,Jj/ ° L s^< jy^' t-S^ 3 vA/^j?. 

1 ^/"*" (Jjl <slAy»- AaCVjl 

18 SI 17 ja*-I 18 Jl^ 

^aIaj aLaAjH i*) t _<*'?.^ ^IxaJ ji 3 S-'iJyi^ 

y. 22 (_/ aJ> \^-j \j. J6 

j_jjlL* ^ ajI isa^CjA (J^ yi Jt^AAil 

ur*»“ ji '-r>y}» M „ LJjbjU*- i^V' ^aIjI 

. .Lasjl© 32 aLI 


(1) A. Turle, ‘ a grave.’—(2) A. Bab-i-ali, ‘the Sublime Porte.’—(3) A. Jade, ‘a 
highway.’—(4) A. Delalet, ‘ to conduct.’—(5) Miyaninde, ‘ amongst.’—(6) Ghenj, 
•young.’—(7) Arkadash, ‘ companions.’—(8) P. Yekdigher, ‘one another.’—(9) P. 
Henouz, ‘only just this moment,’ (with a negative) ‘ not yet.’—(10) A. Mai (generally 

pronounced by the Turks Mavi ), ‘light blue.’—(11) Biyik, ‘the moustache.’ 

(12) Scvrilik, ‘yellowness.’—(13) Jihetle, ‘by reason of.’—(14) Hiss olounmak, ‘to 
be felt, peroeived.’—(15) Koumral, ‘auburn.’—(16) Sachli, ‘haired.’—(17) Achik, 
‘light.’—(18) Ala, ‘ reddiBh.’— (19) Sarishin or ‘yellowish, reddish.’— 

(20) Beshashet, ‘ hilarity, joy.’—(21) Leman etmek, ‘ to shine, flash.’—(22) A. Yej, 
‘a face.’—(23) Surour, ‘joy, pleasure.’—(24) Bir kat daha, ‘still more, doubly.’— 
(25) A. Tejelli etmek, ‘ to become manifest.’—(26) Sagh, ‘right.’—(27) Chapraz, the 
braidings on military coats with loops and buttons.—(28) Yakalamak, ‘ to lay hold 
of, to collar.’—(29)’A. Samimi, ‘ sincere.’—(30) A. Hist, ‘ feeling.’—(31) A. Mahabbet, 
‘affection, friendship.’—(32) Sikmak, ‘to squeeze.’ 
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• tZl&Mihyj'f *<•> 

fjaKl Lii 2 |*t)^T uS '*" 8^ t£Jjl 

*£jJy 8 5 1 >iXjls£\j^j’ y) (J>J jjlo sL+Jhyjyf ^jMfoyuJ 

. I^JaK i£ |*;JjJ j£&J jt**" dLu 

12 U*j l W y> °i.iXw!s / « |»a y S Uliij.!i> 

, jAI-Jwj 11^ 1 &SL m,J 

■ X) <nbjj &« 

.... yjtMjSy*) !!i)j»J,^ (j-iui 

. wA^ji^o . . . <tlit^ljb 

.!SiX*a> |»* ciAj ^ lL!<XuJj.j jfA&i 

. . . . Hi) |*fc ^1 

? <jrt.to.S- j=^ 10 <j^. Js$ *?b* 

. p&)\ Z 1 jj^u 5 l 5 a KLm . j*J>4Jul 2 °0»i>jJ.i- 
. |*ijj] ^cs^t.y M bs^-Hy &** • i-iJAj] 

. 23 Ci^A*C & yjj^ yi • _jl iU^jI 

(1) Sormak, ‘to ask.’—(2) Aramaic, ‘to seek, look for, to miss, inqnire for.’— 
(3) Mustajel, ‘ urgent.’—(4) A. Tesviye, ‘arranging, settling.’—(5) A. Mani, ‘ an 
obstacle.’—(6) Kira’et-Khane, ‘ a reading-room.’—(7) A. Khabr, ‘news;’ Khabr 
brakmak, ‘to leave word.’—(8) Bekletmek, ‘to keep anyone waiting.’—(9) A. Muhib, 
‘a friend.’—(10) Dinlimek, ‘to listen.’—(11) Hem . . . . hemdi, ‘both.’—(12) A. 
Zihn, ‘ theintellect, mind ;’ Zihnan, ‘ in his mind, mentally.’—(13) A. Meshghouliyet, 
4 occupation, business.’—(14) His etmek, ‘ to feel.’—(15) Sevimj, ‘joy.’—(16) Hele ! 
heU! ‘now ! now! did yon ever!’—(17) Muzevver is an Arabic word meaning ‘con¬ 
cocted, made up,’ and Muzerwetlik is a Turkish noun made from it, meaning 
< fibs, humbugs, nonsense.’—(18) P. Bakhtiar, ‘ lucky.’—(19) Suratile, ‘ rapidly.’— 
(20) Dikkat etmek, ‘to pay attention.’—(21) Dalmak, ‘toplunge, dash.’—(22) Melek, 
• an angel.’—(23) Inayet etmek, ‘ to do a favour.’ 
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ili JL> ^Xxijis 1 vf-U / >y«j CSJ,Au> 

jJ j6j J1 ujli.l ^jUj tiAibjU/ 

^iX^S &}& Li .! li l) tl) |^3 3S 4 ! \jj£j ** ^ 

1 .J-idjj-S fat6 s J&5\jS u i!_jj xol^! 6 isa^ 6 ( _jj»Cs- 

. ii> 4 j e 

“^iCisc^ <Sbl 9 ^iij *£ ^-i-alUa jj>9 <0 Jj’-I wLL^AjI 8 ) ac 

Lg U ;A j > gfcX>l 8A£^ ^ysJi. 'iii. cS^Ju 

• jr ^}' 1 

i < a -4>,^. a t ^dxala 

jUw jib L*J^Lo(2.9 *1 . A^mi AjtxJiXl^l t 1 

.... j±ASJ JU- jJ> 

^S.) j) ^AJUloU! 18 ^J.ilais- CLtel> ^sAill kiAsUiLi 17 J~eU' j 
l < 5* w, »jV. ^ 2 J* AcfikA^La^o ifl&J ^«*>^‘l> 

ijASS ? 0 &£ ,cA.i .I AIasA C , cAoj ^.aXawjH i I a!«I 

29 rfJl«^« ^yUJ^I ^^fljJle _j 27 CjIsu!I z ^ ^ ^ix« 5, 
3l! ji>jJ ^j&jJJjj cu'ii!l 35 ^.IW <1 34 siU^ ^ls^V ^aIb^c 

(1) A. Takrir, ‘an official report or diplomatic note.’—(2) Koparmak, ‘ to tear off, 
break off, pluck off.’—(3) A. Refik, ‘companion.’—(4) Kol, ‘the arm.’—(5) Chekmek, 
‘ to pull, draw.’—(6) Birlikde, ‘ together, in unity.’—(7) Ohirmek, ‘ to enter.’—(8) Afv 
etmek, ‘to pardon.’—(9) Telash, ‘ a hnrry, fuas.’—(10) A. Sihat, ‘ health.’—(11) Kiaghid, 
‘ paper, a card.’—(12) Jawab vermek, ‘ to answer.’—(13) Kourshoun-Kalemi, • a lead- 
penoil.’—(14) A. Barf, ‘a letter.’—(15 )Shuphe etmek, 1 to doubt.’—(16) Erkek, ‘a male.’ 
—(17) A. Elhasil, ‘ in short.’—(18) A. Khat, ‘ writing.’—(19) A. Ifade, ‘ expression.’ 
(20) Fakat, ‘only.’—(21) A. Memleket, ‘a oountry.’—(22) A. Terbiye, ‘education.’— 
(28) A. Tahsil, ‘study.’—(24) A. Kbnal, ‘perfection.’—(25) A. Muhteviat, ‘the 
contents.’—(26) A. Mezher, ‘ an object.’—(27) A. lltifat, ‘ attention, notice.’— 
(28) P. Nuwazish, ‘treating with kindness, a caress.’—(29) P. Sermaye, ‘capital, 
atook, material.’—(30) A. Hay at, ‘ life.’—(31) A. Te'sir, * effeot.'—(32) A. Ashk, 
'love.’—(33) Zahmli, • wounded.’—(34) Ghianul, ‘the heart.’—(35) A. Mouhtaj, 
‘needing.’—(36) A. Dakika, ‘ minute ? 

P 
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y yjj 1 |V^ * ^*t>- 

y pi> StijSjioli- JUIs-l . * j&iyhX’C Ai-aijl l—Sjm* 7 

1 B jr=>- U 1 _ s -lyju| / i’ 13 d>l^»-y tl>y) j li^UJU' 0 »-i> 

23 Cl-olJb y 24 <__»y ^jilU j*jKj 23 <i |JjC_j^ r « 22 l _ji^ftC <U^>) 21 du>-Us 

Ut> 28 a>ij ^1$ j> ijLo V^ll <*->y>jsy\ j&i 28 du!ol^J 
. . . ^Lol-tJj! 3 ^iLii 30 <UA3r< J> S&jLi 'Jii.j.bs:' 1 ’ bfj\jyX& ^Kji’ 
ujJU- ^tUijI 32 ( _yii*j' AjbJJo _ ^yC* Jfydjl ^JibaS yi 

ijLe ji . ^jSi) *%>- 

yi ^}‘i ji tttXWi&jl SL^ 

, *L) 36 Jj*) JSj j 3 VvJ ^ ^IduJi 

Hail I j ^AujJjb tO<OjC 

^JLuiUUiAs-o iS^jl J *>)h 23 

<tlo1 y S9 jyjM yili U_SjLa) SjLiliytt 

ili pjyJkiL] jS^jX^SMy A> ’■ JtfoM ^fiJLiO . | y\ 

(1) A.. Filer, ‘thought, idea.’—(2) A. Khayal, ‘an idea, fancy, a vision, imagina¬ 
tion.’—(3) A.Meshgoul, ‘ bnsy, occupied.’—(4) Arzou , 1 wish.’—(5) A. Eml, ‘ hope.’— 
(6) A. Ziaret,. ‘a visit.’—(7) A. Jimal, ‘beauty.’—(8) Musherref, ‘honoured.’— 
(9) A. Matouf, ‘ inclined, turned.’—(10) A. KhaUre, ‘ a thought.’—(11) P. Nam, 
‘name.’—(12) P. Nishan, ‘a sign, signal, trace.’—(13) A. Tivejjuhat, ‘favours.’— 
(14) P. Qhiranbaha, ‘ valuable.’—(15) A. Male, ‘ truth;’ hakimdd, • with respect to me.’ 
—(16) P. Jariane, ‘ humble.’—(17) Esirghimek, ‘to spare, to be chary of ;’ esirghe n- 
mek, ‘to be spared.’—(18) A. Tasdi, ‘giving a headache, bothering.’—(19) Jeesaret • 
lenmek, ‘to have the boldness.’—(20) A. Jera'et, ‘ boldness, audacity.’—(21) A. Kabahat, 
‘a fault.’— (22) A. Afv, ‘ pardon.’— (23j A. Mwouvvet, ‘ magnanimity, generosity.’— 
(24) A. Lout}, ‘ kindness, amiability.’—(25) A. Inayet, ‘ grace.’—(26) Nihayet, ‘end.’— 
(27) A. Itmam, ‘ completing.’—(28) A. Defa, * a time.’—(29) Tekrarlemek, ‘ to repeat.’— 
(30) A. Mahabbet, * affection.’—(31) A. Makar, ‘ abode.’—(32) A. Taaluk, ‘ connection.’ 

_(33) A. Setr, ‘a line.’—(34) Inje, ‘thin, fine.’—(35) A. Murassam, ‘drawn.’— 

(36) Telash, ‘ haste, flurry.’— (37) A. Zahir, ‘ evident.’— (38) A. Tesadiluf, • meet, 
ings.’—(39) A. Surour, ‘pleasure.’ 
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^ J>\ pil'd }I \jjti }1 pjjX*f±l) (_jjLaJ 

• (JdLZ.* .... 

8 »jlc! sLl ^iclj *£» {^.<s u sJJom yl jyJLl 

Stjlcl Mhiid J ^li^e ■ • • • (^jAjl 

, ? |J«U J-ai ,3! 

tJ/J^ vAAj^aj (__£^ 11c 1 V—k 

cLL*,^l^LuaEr iU^,jo! ci>UJ adjust-* tL*JL»y> xJm ju*j! 

iiUl/j dJ iXlJUuJ Lj y: S^-kjjlaji^fl 

• '-**})$ ^ 4 ;/ * 

a!^ dA.*^ dA*jl». ^mCCj'Si^j j*ys yi p&*$jy£ Sails ! 

J-J . . . . j*t5ol l^*x» L^Jw*&s»-ys- ^Ijijyjl <xi 80^** 

^Am* «-j ^yOb ^ (.^3 ^JiAjaAj] °^° 

<CWj^A3 V ■ C, m AaAA^ <Xjy! 8^1yb ^j-A*w^A3 

A->1 ^-7*“ ^3 AIajU ^ijC*ylO Vi^jv> 

^ jjy** 3 * ^jA 3 ^ ^*^3 & ^<2b ^1 * 1^* LH-.‘^I dAj] 

10 jfU 3 U <ti!j tiAJ*jli»* y ^j^lduAc ^SdJoU 0 A=^ .... ^jJj) 

-<y J iX^jt^jytO ol/^ 1 Aa) ^AxAAA^J 

^.a 1^X0 aAA] iX*j>**** pO ^ ji jcj^vL&Ia ^|liJjj 

\ma^L)&j£ ^.Amj # jIa^- j] AAmJ»)J • • • • ^t5 

(1) Ifaii olmak , * to attain.*— (2) A. Mesoud, ‘ happy.’— (3) Ictd£ etmek, ‘ to 
return, give back.’—(4) Tebrik etmek, * to congratulate.’—(5) A. Me'mour, ‘an 
official.*—(6) Khatirlamak , ‘to remember.’—(7) Jenaze, ‘a funeral.’—(8) A.Mottz- 
Wm, ‘ dark.’—(9) KasvetU , ‘ severe.*—(10) A. Mutaalik, * belonging to.’—(11) Utidlal 
etmek, ‘ to infer.’—(12) Merak etmek, * to be curiouB,’— (13) Tashlije , ‘elderly.’ — 

(11) P- Hemshirt , 1 11 a sister.’ 

P - 
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Translation. 

The Two Friends. 

If you went back under our guidance to the year-, and to the 

afternoon of the 13th of August, in the street leading from the 
tomb of Sultan Mahmoud to the Sublime Porte, amongst the passers 
by you would see two young friends meet one another. One of 
them was going straight up the road, and the other was coming 
straight down. Both of them were only just about twenty years of 
age. The one going up was fair, and had light blue eyes. His 
slight moustache was so fair that it was scarcely perceptible. The 
other had auburn hair and light brown eyes. The face of the fair 
youth was radiant with joy. On bis seeing the young man who 
was descending, the pleasure on his face became still more manifest. 
The other perceived this. They met, shook hands, and embraced 
each other with sincere affection. 

The fair youth asked: “ Where have you been, my friend, I have 
been expecting you to return for a week, and now it is three days 
since you came back, and yet we have not met each other.” 

“Yes, I have wanted to see you also, but I had pressing affairs to 
attend to which prevented me. You left word that we could meet 
to day in the reading-room, and I have come, and I thank you 
that you have not kept me waiting.” 

The fair youth listened to the words of his friend, but it was 
clear, from his excitement, that his mind was occupied by some¬ 
thing else. 

The other, noticing this, said : “ What has come to you! You are 
not yourself to day ?” 

“ My joy at seeing you.”— 

“ Come, come, no humbug, speak plainly.” 

“ Shefik, you must know that I am in luck’s way to day, I have 
seen you and also,”— 

“And also ? ”— 

“ As you were coming here did you not see a carriage pass 
quickly by ? ” 

“ No, I did not pay attention, I was rushing towards you.'” 

“ Shefik, you ought to have seen it. Was I not always talking to 
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you about her? That angel to-day favoured me with this.” S<3 
saying he gave Shefik a paper, which it was evident from two of 
the edges being gilt and the two others torn, had been torn from 
a piece of official paper (on which diplomatic notes are written). 
“ Come, let us go, yon can read it here in the reading-room.” So 
saying, he pulled Shefik by the arm, and they entered the reading- 
room, which is there together. 

Arfan said : “ Pardon me, my friend, I was in such a flurry that 
I did not ask you how you are.” 

Shefik was now so absorbed in the letter that he gave Arfan no 
answer. He was most attentively reading it. It was written in 
pencil, and the letters looked like scattered pearls. Anyone 
who looked at it attentively would have known it was a lady’s 
handwriting. These ladies—everything about them, and everything 
they do is different from what belongs to a man. 

In a word, it was evident from the style of the writing on the 
piece of paper in Shefik’s hand that it was a lady’s writing, but the 
writing of a lady educated and brought up in our country’s way. 

The paper which Shefik read so attentively ran thus: “ To be 
the object of your attentions and favours is the only aim of my life. 
That my heart, which has been pierced by love* needs your notice, 
I feel every minute. My thoughts are busy with your image, and 
my desire and hope is to be honoured by the sight of your beauty. 
Probably you have forgotten my name and appearance. As I trust 
you will not be chary with your favours to your slave, I have 
troubled you with this foolish letter. If this boldness of mine be a 
fault, I expect your magnanimity will pardon it. For the rest, you 
must bestow favours as you think fit.” 

After reading the letter through, he read it several times again. 

Hitherto his heart had been a stranger to all love but that for 
his relations. 

This kind of letter, although it did not belong to him, he read 
with a palpitating heart. After having read it several times, he 
saw there were a few lines of writing on the back. The words of 
these lines were not so fine or so carefully written as those inside 
the letter. It was clear from the irregular and scattered way in 
which they were written that they had been penned in the carriage. 
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It was evident that the young lady who wrote the letter had first 
prepared her billet-doux, and then, on happening to meet him, saw 
she could give it him, and added the other words in joy and haste. 
They were as follows : “ What a long time I have been looking 
for you and could not meet you! How happy the double luck I 
have had to-day has made me1 ” . . . 

Shefik, after reading these lines also, returned the paper to 
Arfan Bey. 

Arfan Bey, on taking the paper returned to him, said: “Well, 
what do you think of it, eh ! ” 

“Very good! I congratulate you. If she be as beautiful as the 
writing and the style, and be constant in the love she has begun 
to show you, you are lucky.” 

“ If you had looked attentively at the carriage which passed close 
by you when we met, you would have seen how beautiful she is.” 

“ I wish I had! But I could not see her. May I ask who is the 
lady you like so much ? ” 

“ What a forgetful boy you are! Was I not always talking about 
her ? . . . Do you not remember the daughter of Sermed Effendi, 
one of the great officials ? One day in winter, in cold weather, we 
went to ' Azeb Kapousou/ in order to go to Eyoub. From there, 
in the distance, we saw them bringing a corpse in a boat.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember. How dark and severe the weather was 
that day ! ... We thought, from the number of persons who followed 
the corpse, that it must be the funeral of some great person, and, 
being curious to know, we began to inquire. An elderly man who 
was there told us it was the funeral of a young daughter of Sermed 
EfEendi. Well, the lady whose funeral you saw was the sister of 
this lady.” .... 
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MAHMOUD EKREM. 

Mahmoud Ekrem is a modern Turkish writer, whose style is as 
remarkable for its elegance as his ideas are for their refinement. 
It will be seen from the following extract that he is one of the new 
authors, like Kemal Bey, who have introduced the European system 
of punctuation. Formerly Turkish was written without any stops 
whatever, which rendered its perusal extremely difficult, and gave 
rise, sometimes, to great ambiguity. In this respect, at any rate, 
the Turks have progressed of late years. 
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LOVE. 

. ji it . 3 LJ i'jJ \iL'L». j&i 1 jAc 

iJL~xx* tki&c . j^\ i—LJa! jAS Ai 8 &sp.c^3 uWk*’ fjS 

Aij aJ_jI 10 ^ jA» Ai j3^ . jAfxi) ^k" vliJuJU A«j) 

.^ *^}J **i U JibJ *j°* 

.... iidjJ KJA^a- ^Aij ! C 

13 t>V ^ j;^ a/ jAUjC. Ai s! 

A^lSU- ^ • }-*jA> tiU> jAijJj! ybjt Ub ^jjdi 

jy^"£! UiJoUa- Ai) SiJ^jls jiX>! 15 J.^2J Aii'Ua- CJilwil Uib 

■ jfLjfS 17 i£J,Uc ^A&JLc 16 jijb am 


^jjjl cu,be tiUJ^ ” 

»l)W“ • J^C Cl>!jja.^e A**Jjl ^jAc 

J^c • J^Cjk A^Jjl^s*" . j*J,1^SS« <W*L1 aLI j£c 

(J ^ 1 ^ 5 <-*' * j*\k Jj s ^i. jJLc . jAf &~pf A**bjl 

' ’ ■ ■ U)}*?- tiP^ ^y&MC j 20 ^j2^a- iAlm 

jAS ) jd Ai *jT\ SJ \i) j3i "jjSuti J*u AJb,y jJ d ia 


(1) A. Asfefe, < love.’ (2) A. Baybt, ■ life.’—(3) A. Lezzet, ‘ teste, enjoyment.’- 
(4) A. Bottft,, ‘ the soul, spirit.'—(5) A. Sofa., ‘pleasure.'—(6) A. Serna, f the sky.’— 
(7) A. Ou/oufc, ‘ the horizon.’ (8) Doghmak, • to be born, to rise.’-(9) A Sihr 
‘enchantment;’ safer, ■ early morning.’-(10) A. Hezim, < sad.’-(11) A. Revnak, 
‘ splendour, beauty, glory.’- (12) A. Buzn, ■ sadness.’-(13) Ber-bad etmek, • to 
send flying, send into the air;’ ‘to destroy, rnin.’-(14) A. Ehelejan, ‘agitation.’- 
(15) Kasd etmek, ‘ to intend ;’ ‘ to make an attempt on anyone’s life.’—(16) Varlik 
‘ property, possessions, wealth.’— (17) Ibwret, aimak, ■ to consist of.’- (18) Par’, 
lamak, ‘ to shine.’-(19) By, *oh!’-(20) P. Joush-ou-Khouroush, ‘commotion, 
ebullition.’— (21) Kawoushmak, ‘ to bring together.’ 
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AaIU*. UmAaJC ))'J !S * 
4 C f / li'1^0 } (jJboiJ'Ju.l tsiJijjS CXbyU>-j; • u^oj aJ^UU 

a!& . aj a! j a$ aJ L^A>*ijyM . 

7 jjJuU aIj jj jj xS Ji\ j& 6 ^Lwi ssr aJ Un) As»yO aJ ^Jol 

! !^Jaf ^oLwJ ^A-^SUo ^SjJ a£_ yU!^A 8 ^Uelj aJ U . ^J^JjI 

(1) P. Nighiah, ‘ a glanoe.’— (2) A. Ashik, • a lover.’— (3) A. Mashouk, ‘beloved, 
a beloved one.’—(4) Doudak, ‘a lip.’—(3) A. Zeziz, ‘pleasant, delightful.’— 
(6) P. Bakhtiar, ‘ fortunate’—• (7) A. Mutelezziz, ‘enjoying.’—(8) P. Bi-chare, 
‘ wretched.’ 

Translation. 

What is love ? It is the enjoyment of life. The pleasure of the 
spirit, an affection which is heaven. When the sun of love appears 
on the horizon how lovely is it! When love is combined with affec¬ 
tion it is the dawn of the heart’s world. However sad dawn may 
be, it yields beauty to the sight and pleasure to the soul. 

Oh! love, withdraw not thy hand from me! If thou wilt, fill my 
heart with sadness . . . Ah! how strange it is that love scatters 
sense and thought to the winds. It consumes the body and the 
soul, and leaves the heart continually in a state of agitation. It 
drives away sleep and deprives one of appetite. In this way it 
attacks one’s life, yet the pleasure of life is only known through 
love ; all one possesses consists of love. 

“ It is true that all one possesses comes from love.” If there were 
no love, would there be anything existing ? The world was created 
by love. The world lives by love. If there were no love, there 
would be no dawn (for us). If there were no dawn, the sun would 
not rise. If there were no love, there would be no night and the 
stars would not shine (for us). 

Oh! stormy ocean ! Is not thy commotion to show thy love ?.. . . 

How the soul comes into the light of the eye ! How the heart 
comes into the mouth. If thou hast never seen the condition of lovers 
glancing at each other’s beauty, mark it well. See how their souls 
flash in their eyes, see the trembling on their lips ! How sweet it is 
to be loved! Well! to love is still sweeter. How fortunate are 
they who have tasted these two delights ! How wretched are those 
who go from the world without tasting them ! 
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MEHEMET HILMI. 

THE TWO SERGEANTS.* 


**ji r (*];•> 



JLijLe 

JaaaJ'j 

.^r* 5 !? 

* 1 

U“Jt 

.1*}^ 


.^4/ 

^ Uj ; 

.^ 

kjLa do^sT 

• • • • « ^LiLm^ 


. . * . . Ujk 


. w 

t fM&i k^Al Cji^j 

.!»! 


• • • • . ^tXil 




• j Am*^ Aa *# aIc' 


J-a-i 

'/* yjfji 

(jf '.1 3A2bL*»..e V _jj) 


V» * jw, 


IStJlSjijUlMI f (Jjf LIJo (J-C»K^ j - 


(1) Mussin, ‘ aged, old.’ 


* Constantinople, 1301 Anno Hejira, published by Arakii. 
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• • • • lj ** 

• cL»bJ^) 'ijLXJh ^t • jh^" ■“ 

1^)11) iSck)l>- ^Juam • Cu^l — j^yuH j 

• ^f^j3 8 l) <£*£*-1/0 ^1 ^jCJ • ^JUaoJ 

! A^i> l>^r> l Jt)j »!> - ]/j* 

• c/ JJ ^’ <t; i^j' ** ^^hj-V u M ’ ^ - ijtity 

.^aL) acj ^ tAA& . j£y*> Ju j! . ^xj - \ J5 i 

? CUtjU* ji jj ^ysrj fh 

<: XmSs^ ^JjjX Sjl ^j^sr" 0 %A>j>- 

. . . . kai *L1 f« 3 ±$ cj'^if* {J^j ^->j' - ])fl 

^ ^iA». Aii^l Lj-^Jyi 

a«JjI AaaJ^I J\^ ?'j)' 3 a)3^^' ^ **^-S>-Ia3 1 cjijs^ j 3 xhjf ^tXul _ 

*-j^"ii *1^1 <Sj <ta>i.j • (_/~^*" ^.li - ( JfS' I 

pjl'SjjS • L^j li»J aIxum y » ^yult^ 

* 

• . . " ! Ife - ly I 

^4Jw jl ^yJ l ^-’0 A)AJjCm£ jjyjU" ^j»w ^Ij _ ^Jj'J 

^ cA 

■ .jA^ t -^aiu-°. !^s 

As^AwliirtAj) i ^JaaaIj aami • J^o &k£o ^ <C^k*w AljjJ | 

^ ^iX^yXf • ^LjaiaAjJ ^A***j] ^ *jj 

. jASyJ AXt^ia^-AlU . ^JLmJ) 

(1) ZewalU, ‘poor!’—(2) Diwane, *a lnnatio.’—(3) Juzvi (or Jjr juzi), * in- 
flignifioant, partial, trifling.’—(4) Ha ! ‘ Oh, ho ! ’—(5) Vai, * Alas ! ’ ‘ Holloa! oh 1 ’ 
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• fi; V. ■ y 

S- ^ J?-) <-K}^ ji lL*t Ij - (jiilllj 

. jiSJLmC j> 7 SdJUi<fcAj 6 C^Aslc JiJiWjl tiAiU IStkAjl 

8 li) _u*_»- i^J~jjfSyJj . ^_*UiUa tAi^Sy-i fss^i) <sbjl - 1^3 

. J&£y Is- j) >-—-J-=- ( __,-^ s '® U**vlf* 

Ail^J 8,^1 tiUSjl Jj' ***" 

. py > : jmj ^Uj A> . j.JJil n i_J ; U;U ^J^LI _j jJcjtjyijjf 

. jyjytlbWio fijyi *1 . jy$)\ (*!/ a ' ^ 

^^r 33 ^ 3 | »^jy M - (iT*^!} 

! iel . - j^}3 

• Jji'i 1 t^^?. 

CJds^ • <**LJ ^f 3 ^ ^ • *^ ■ \)fl 

ij iSj^f j-iiJ 13 ^lc ^j kjJuJIj 12 iil ti.jl . jyt.&i) 

S^ajLs- 1" .•ill»>jj ^r*.s~^yi3j^ **?/“' 

8j.ai ^saioj 

(JUljU) 5 A-uiU J JjikAJ j 3 3 /. • • ■ ■ f~£^f 

U ijJJtSjjf\ J A*ii* _/'-*«-< y 3 j-***»\ I J** -J** 

. f> 

(U Shoura, ‘this place, this spot.’- (2) Kahraman, ‘a hero.’-(3) A. Hum, 
. beauty .’-(4) A.Malifc, ‘a possessor.’-(5) A. Akibet, - after all.’-(6) Chawoush, 
. a sergeant.’— (7) P. Paye, ‘ rank, grade.’— (8) A. Hasan, ‘ beautifnl, good. 
(9) Tevejjuh, ‘favour, attention, countenance.’-(10) A.Tavr (pi. etvar), ‘ manners, 
behaviour ’— (11) Kapmak, ‘ to snatch, catch, seize ;’ Kwpilmak, ‘ to be caug , 

(14) A. Mira;, ‘ marriage.’- (15) A. Ebniye (pi. of U. btna), «a bmld.ng. 
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• Lv*^ — 

' 1^" ~ J'";^ 

• Jj/ <*> - ]y}3 

V* 3 ^/ " w" S 'j 

<b ^ Cw 1 Aj tXxl? 

• ts^*V <-M <t **" ^(iij'.s’.l cAij^U j*iVisl _ 

<x1aaA-*» C^A1<XAm*S- ^am b&i • f <faV>l jyij^D j^-UaXs^ss- 

**jJbjJL<) 3 ^u*; jl j.i ^jcJU^I 
• |*J S • ^b Jj b 


"SjCsC BtX'fcJtJl 


j*-^-! . cLAj - Jl^L 


• Lv^MI j*C^ — u" 3 !* 

^ (aLmA^^c) _ I^J 
• JJ Jw La»^« (jcJti^b*) jgjJI j> ^jJjl>* 

. j&>jS CJjJj) ^* s -j pi • (*^° *iJi' 
ibwb BO^lsr 50 |*<Ajbo <kb*J * t_5«^J ^s***JZ> 

. ij;^} 6 Cl^obcl <df 


. j& <fcJ— ^jbw^bo 

. ^Jjl BtXi^b . J*^ASL a<Xfc-abs-« ^jDlb - 

S ^**ij*} lX>l J lX-b» J 1X5 <xi — 

y!uA> ^O^-' _#>' • <iv^ - li^ 3 ’j 

^jJl j-i . <_yA& <tK _^j ^ <i^ ^U- <si • ^’-^jSI 


(1) A. Musaadd, * permission, assistance ;’ ^>S"iJ*l—., ‘ by your leave.’—(2) A. J?ad, 

• invention.’_(3) Tamir etmek, ' to repair.’—(4) Beuluk, ‘a division, a company (cf 

infantry), squadron (of cavalry).’—(5) Evli, ‘ married.’—(6) Isabet etmek, ‘ to bit.’— 
(7) A. Ma elijtikhar, • with pride.’ 
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SU*- ^LjljULdj <&£iy . 1 *XcUi‘ J^l . 

USlj . yj ^ ,^yJy>U* 2 a yli' 

<£-£ J\^ O&mjJ CLy 

• ^ar«x3bl ^ (%*3l y 

! ^1m»x« lLJ^I ^l) $tXij axw»jJ 

. . . ? J-fli 8 jCu* - J^L 

djls&o <&^jl • - ^Ai^lj| 

^-acjAX. j— z* -\ 8i)<oy j-j ^*jWy tiwlib % M$ 

(_?££“ ^ ^iAUailss-* _J) .Ji*jl) e^vaiy <<Cc^ 

. |*;**^ ^iicUii p<wjr,^! jfa-^Liy 

« - L l&i^j*** fL+tj&i\ 

! d-?jl - Jl^U 
$ AfJ^J; ^ - jjjXiJIj 

!^£**£ ji C e;fu^^c t£*w — ffjhj 'sG 

(j" S !> 

! e^jl _ Jl£,U 

Ai t ^cAjI IflA^C jCi |<; -^0 A-' Lcj* ^ kJS^| I — ^-Oi! L 

• \J* ji *"J)i 

.j±&.*)& 7 t>"1,i . Jii,U 

• - c/j% 

? *£«-*>!>}** C£JjI . JLi^U 

. ... 1 idjm U!x _ 

! j»J ij^'i^. 8 ,_^a> cljj 1 _ JLi^U 

K^juUi^ j) j jy^u^c dJl t^3^cyOZ. - 

(1) Telca'ud olmalc, ‘ to be pensioned off.’—(2) Samar, ‘ a vein, artery, nerve.’— 
(3) Teayyush, ‘ living,’ ‘ maintaining one’s self.’— (4) Orta, • middling.’—(5) Ko- 
parmak, ‘ to pluck, gather,’ ‘ obtain by pertinacity.’—(6) A. Silk, • a career, road.’ 
— (7) A. Zatan, ‘ in person.’— (8) Taver, ‘ an aide-de-camp.’— (9) A. Asr, ‘ a cen¬ 
tury, age.’—(10) A. Heslilwur, ‘ celebrated.’— (11) HamiyciH, ‘ patriotic, zealous.’ 
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• 4>' b^J>A^ j,l 2 JiU <u>> ^Ukw 

3 |**>*^) - JL£,U 

.... <*&! j ji L_>Ua- "Jlc dcbj) 

*“■" [A LS^ - •^‘^4.'’" ‘Ita-iX* ^Jb . 

j^!Lo&s~ uLJjJj SM^yas*. jj&\jXaJ\ kL)jS 

^J&am Js^iiia. sJ<u^m£ CA1« 8 iu!y 

•Jj'f ^ij'f • jJ* Ji^' • {J Ui\ t£j'j j} Jjlcj J^a. 

. ^Aj) ^ ^jjiac ^JLfl 

idjj> VA&JSiiS L-jli aL&jI j^aj! ^AjI *-£>f • *>._ jAj XAj^lij^- 

..^ iXaLa!^ I 

^5^°*^" y) . Jlcl l»^-b - JLiyLc 

• ^ 1/^"^ *) 

^ J&i • SAj'Iaa, !SJ^-« gjjS?}i jXjis- _ 

J* J3*"-* L r-’^ t_cj> 

5/^Jr? i_j4J s ^y ^ • jk.kr.k tiy&jji «— Jf>yO {J »i - S»- [ Ji Jf^jj 

<Jj^ j- • t.5^ _A*?-4i]A.A ^}j^~ i • J) 

• • • 

• ^jA^y.a. ^jCjJ _ 

^UJy saas> . 9 IjIj uj^waGI s! jJL . c^> ; ) _ 

AXi^i^tYoS *ks 1 ti'^'F'..^ '““kjj ' ^^ 

(1) Istikhdam olounmak, ‘ to be employed.’— (2) Nail olmak, ‘ to attain.’— (3) A. 
Tgbessum,' smiling, a smile.’—(4) A. Sheji, * valiant.’—(5) AU-jenab, ‘ magnanimous.’ 
— (6) Mubalagha etmek, ‘to exaggerate.’—(7) Medhe-shayan, ‘praiseworthy.’— 
(8) BivayeU ghieure, ‘ according to report.’— (9) Yighit, • a young man, a brave 
fellow ;’ Baba yighit, ‘ a full-grown young man.’—(10) Ajimak, ‘ to pity, to hurt.’ 


* The 3rd person plural is often used for the 3rd person and the 2nd person 
singulnr, to show respect either for a person spoken of or to whom one is speaking. 
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S A) . (JLijLo 

^ ^ j is 1 — tj 

! ^jwO SAj 1 I ^jSif At«!ijl . lia ?» -^j &«j| 


• V 2 * LS^Vj’ 

• .AA' i J* 3 jt * i°jtij * f)* 3 


■ c^jy^ j'£ 3 • (_s^4 j*+*& - i^y-^ 

^■j*4>aJ^> si>*UU* <y> \S^S y ^A!b yt ^rt,*- 

• ls»y &** ^^£Sr| <id>4aJb . 

. • , . . i^Axtjo) cu^Lwj ^jjb • ^u!i*wjl 

L ^t^wJ 8fa) 2^1aw 1 I • ^Cw!o 

y~5j\ ^aaSj \j2>- \}jf &i 


.J^l 


Cl^o! 


VAJla) 




S (<k!L£^L«) _ 

. _ Jl£,U 

_ fi^ - &-V 

• ^AA 8 ^l> ^ JA' - (*J^ 

js^lacu . j*^>?-l Jfv' (•/* - y*f>j 

y it ^ jt,j^~ ^j-“ tu !^jitc !Si^|iiA) ^tiil) ji^-ji 

?jtiif BjliW fa 1 

iju jJj tikiS" *T ^JtS^-y*- U . i*^^’ j*-*J V. Ui^/AO (_fJ^) - | »y>f 

{fjf i_y.jit) • yz~*zf.) i -^' ^^Jlwicbj ii fj) li ^wU JA 


(1) A. Khata, ‘error, fault, mistake.’— (2) Or i>jT(P.), Ghiwne, ‘ sort, kind.’— 
(3) Kasavet etmeh, ‘ to grieve, be frightened.’—(4) A. Jeza, ‘punishment.’—(5) P. 
Pak, ‘pure, clean.’—(6) A. Divan-i-harb, ‘a court-martial.’ 
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v* I**!/!? * pi* j+*i) Cjjt jJBU 

• <jJla£>- &« I 

* Ajb^l <SjJj _ 

• • • • jy X Ltjj] dH' ! 

jsj!^ sjJU. ^a$U ciL Jlj^ - 

. J^l JoiU d&&J ^jLtoo! ^jtjL« !_Jb JbjJlf 
• yiJ^'Af" J&mJj! Ltl&- _ Jli,U 

•i;^' 5&k* ur^ - 3°Jsj 

^ 1 ~ jJ'w^Uo > gAjtf) yi 

tjSMtJyc ISAJUUJt* (J jlc ji _ |*^J^ 

. . . viAslii ^L^s ^ jt*^~ j' " 

• l) & ^_£$o !j A (d5L*|jL<) — ^ju^II^ 

• — ^JLiyLo 

&uJJy 8j|y^j i CjLjJi^ ^$1 _ j*j ji" 

• ■ • , cA>^ 8 ^/ CmaLm S^»Oj-« 

. . . ^jjLs.dUa-l jdi A> SJ> tJl»- jy b j»Jsf - jlOjiyj 

. q Cr^AX^ tjltS — 

• - £>f.)j 

*j pAh ti)jol (Jju .... d^Ju ^jljj SA-*JtS LZJjl — Jli,U 

?J&jJjl ^sTUm <dyU cej^W* xJfGjolj 

fej!)j |*JJ ujSW ^/' flA:ir ® */" (_s^J — pyr^ 

ti)j£t&x> yi • tiJ Joj jy£& i v£»oy jjjJjy <tbl 

ji • j^yJ*bj»*p^j|yj l—j^JU'o djj'j 

iefj£ , c^j . 6 ,_jjujj.bl 2 ^-cjji" , .wj jj (-LXJjIIjjIa*. I (jit«.ij dcL^ijI 

(1) Sallamak, * to shake, nod, wag, wave.’—(2) Bendi euile, ‘ and I too.’—(3) A. 
Uutiessir, ■ affected.’—(4) Neubet beklemek, * to stand sentry, to be on gnard 5 ’ neu- 
ietji, ‘ a sentry.’_( 5 ) Orjtli Katir,' a mnle.’— ( 6 ) llishmek, • to oatoh, adhere to.’ 

Q 
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* l 5*^ e)>^ r * !)*^' l3*;^' 

<X*3fc) 1*31^ . LlJi\X{l ^lla>-i u—J^aa^oI jJ y*9 

&J<hjJ&*J& i_Gj^fCX'&S * ^J«X4»AjI AAJ 8 |J^jl 

L^J J-X^ iXJtXyj <£>l) > flij ViA*Ju^AAjl L ** —£- U^I • 

^UlLjS ^ . ^cXij Juj|^A> ^.jjf 


Xl-vJ^IjoI^ t ^**j.^\o1j • f lXxa^ I 

j^g uLA«j^Ub dci St^j . x«Hcl 

aJj^l . s^ ^il^ \j^£ ^j*i* ^jLI cujUc CJjj! 

.... ^0 ^4*^’ <Xau.|^] ^|U*#j) &£ JJiXll^- 

^cUll i^JUa^»- ^ sJJuib ^21 6 jyla> ^*>15 *jlasu - 
^1 <xlxL>-^ 3 jfbl d*^t) 


^ 'l\A 3 1 <xl»AJ A^-4 Jl) |*fc)J^1 $1^ <X A^ylA >-^2»>- 3 iVJ^£s.| ( ^AJ ^C1 

^0^ , ^4*Aj| d^Lirf] ^p Wt^il C sfc. jyA**t£ • ^iXwwgUilj 

J^l j* d&J^jQ xjaSjj)' &£ <xC*aj! ^ ^ aJj^I ^ 

^cX-JUJ Sj*cUl (Xb^ias^rs- . . 


AjUJIc] yj lLJjj'i c^n^>^o ujyjjfjl *r? \ t J* J ^f uty 

L5*^ Jr*H.' ijjJ/Jjy <«L.jj'lj . |*‘> r -i^- 


/}£*t I_T^. 


. ^iL« aCaSjjhj t ji^ji i cJ- I**;^ 

^la! iij^j*- t£J*X. ^ asO^Cjl ^^liLo ^sr ils^U 


• • • • ij>-rC t .j^j' tXA^I 


(1) Uchtar etmek, ‘ to warn.’—(2) Tehdid etmek, ‘ to threaten.’—(3) Mirildanmak, 
‘ to murmur, mutter. 1 — (4) Or ^jJiX^l Inildi, ' a moaning;’ Inlemelc, 'to moan.’— 
(5) P. Henouz, ‘scarcely, only, just.’— (6) A. Masoum, ‘an innocent, a young 
child.’— (7) A. Sefalet, ‘lowness, indigence.’— (8) Saplamak, ‘to stick in;’ 
( v. a.) saplanmak, ‘ to be stuck in.’—(9) Kapawmak, ‘ to stumble, trip.’—(10) Irmak, 
‘ a river.’— (11) Yash, * moisture,’ ‘ tears.’ 
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■ *J-° - &.)j 

. t-J \Sij6 jAji jSs &&S3& ilas- iJ&j) i-Jjjimf Jy j) L J^Z - ^yjS 
• ^—^^ji.3 <*^J ^3 *j 'i A> !S J^*JU _ 

• I-J < r > ^ *£/*> yjjJuU J)J»>.* j^o'j X,lsLj _ 

'uV' *»•> ^ ^iu ^ _ ^yUSIj 

uP • *sM«2ASl fkjyX* . fJ.Oj! y^l ^IJAjI 

• (J"*^ Jf-j;t • <kCAx£yJ 

. jJj A)! j^o <\ai\ jA • ^>t>-<ioiLci 

^ ^itVjw^o (Jma> . \JL)j^o — JL 

J j~* o^V"' S tJ^- j' j**^' 1 ufe-fy) - jksv 

^jZ^OjjZ ^'o- )*• <—S'^A'wrfti,! liAiLw 

■ <^j~-^/?.} j*^- &+£o- {jZaZjS • I 

1 J^ 1 - ^3 

^V^/J -35 * - £*i ^iJ^UAjt ,_^j y> JiXAj! . ^°j! 3 j 

• |*^a) 8 w f^«<3aAli« ^-Asr 10 ^jiX*jZ . ^Ji3j\&£>- 

i&-\jy& XdJii3)j yj£)jS . ^.s- j^j3 <uJl _ ^yjS 

• *iyS*jy> ^gxZ ^Uiit 9 j»yl« 

tobjiat* ^ AA.^ &*St3 * |*A*-£t^« 3^J^ ^1x*«*£i 45 ^Aaj^l __ 

&s£ AAmijA jjX)I ^jAJ LLt^Lib^l i_g&**u la ki . j*AiL*a>- ^A^a^ 

.... jjAaI&^'o ^j } J 

to-/! . ^aSjj ^ CA*- 8Ajl AA^o] ^^AJ ^^Aj TSi\iyi — ^jl>lj|L« 

(1) her aglioush etmek, ‘to embrace.’—(2) Dawranmak, ‘to assume an attitude,’ 

‘ behave.’ — (3) Artik (with a negative), ‘ no longer, never again j’ (with an affir¬ 
mative), 'now, at last.’—(4) A. Rishvet, ‘a bribe.’—(5) A. Khain, ‘a traitor.’— 
(6) A. Intikam, ‘ vengeance, revenge.’—(7) Der dest etmek, ‘ to take, arrest.’— 
(8) A. Mazbata, ' a report,’ ‘ proces-verbal.' —(9) A. Muttehim, ‘ guilty, oulpable.’— 
(10) Kourshoune dizmek, ‘ to shoot.’ 

Q 2 
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viAi<U**s- III tsi\Ja\ jjMj^daiW 4 t 3! 

■ ISiXfwlj 1 ~ ^ 

j&OiXul (_)jU yii . L—)j2~ .^£*u£m*oIj fjOjI&AO-j* 

ji <slil LmjI ^iIUw^L* • • • • • Q’ 


• ^jyjkr* " (*J^ 

^Lsxj Jj <_s^ - e/^|} 

S ^J\ 3 JUo^l U=^ • wild*! 

jLyJbM ^JblM , ^i^JL i I “" (Jl**»^l*0 






• ^■‘^v.' cyj*^ **MJ* y • fi 1 jr* 1 t?y d'*®' -tferty 

• ui 

• ^ Jt/jtf dV T“J^ «—>y*lcl«Jj) JjJ^/cl .1 - kjjy 

? tfi ^1 (ii\<i^L«) (»—JjAm*’ d^ “^iP “ tr^J 

tM>) ii . jdJjLcrf e^o£> ^y. , jj* **£>*&) ~ '}\**j^ t 

.... .jOj yj>*>& _yi 
^i) •—> 5 ^ . *}S tJMj <&£j 

. ^AjI L>y 

.^y j^Oy “ jL&jl* 

^jJJj ^ ^ 

•>^ SW* 


S^ly A) dlas^ _ JlwjLc 

^l> ^jl»- - JjjkSlj 


(1) JKo via fill, ‘ however.’—(2) Demin. Demiwjek, ‘ Just this moment.’ 
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VjSi 

. £ <*JljI \jji) 

. V ll * 

*W> iM-jW- J-i) r> ■ 3^ y^yc - 1 ) 3 * 

*"V \j~3ts** &Lax ^jl Jj j, 3U fli ? Xb. 

.trv'j 4 L 5^»' k* 6 • 

! J° 4^1 tSuJ jt> _ ^11 uS 
.... |»iyu^o <b * 1.^ 

! o^ J us 1 ^ }°jy - 

\j\ - y 


. ssyii 

. (j< ^ .X u * j S t) JSiXUfc^tluLtls . jjy 1 ,gH c^clw) 

• . Cilfli j\ j) 

LS^S - ]fl* 

&&tj' Jyj • p^jAl£j t < X !^Ik^q H . Lw^O* 

• ^jUjaw 

S i^c&Xw&G' jjj — 

• . ci\aa.w jy tdlj ]yt LiL< - 

(1) Ho, ‘ oh ! ’— (2) P. Dilber, ‘ charming.’— (3) A. ilahlous, ‘ imprisoned.’— 
(4) A. Asl, ‘origin, foundation.’—(5) Yiwariak, round.’—(6) Parmaklik, ‘a 
grating, railing, banister.’—(7) Or JjJ/ Karaol, ■ a guard of soldiers or polioe.’— 
(8) Mouavin, ‘ an assistant.’— (9) A. TaUmat, 'instructions.’— (10) Sikindi, ‘ un¬ 
pleasantness, trouble.’ 
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.ffi jjl IjJb . — jU*£ 

• fi % l cA*w ^ < ic . KAA£Lm ji Am*j) 

aISI UJI 2 <idjy k£i . i^Ls-SJo/ A*^ ^ys^J Ui) Ai-Alal 

• (JldmoG &*S<i SilAAfiJb A^jys. . ^jSjS Jjy^- 

. jjyijijfi ^Lw-jiUil c—jj^sl *‘fit - 

• jun *\ dM* J* ft 

Aj Aist (jysri l1X«1*K a£A^j . cijjl — fx*& 

u*1ju aI^Lu i^JJa1:I l ca>»^ . viJi^jJl* ^jAmiaL*»- AmoI JlAve 

cJ**»M fj itO'flA&J Jf? J 1 *' cP • 

^y loyi’ sjou . ^_ly Aa«*a!u^ Jljj-fl A*iO tJAiifi 

.**»-*ijt 

• y^r* ■J's ls****“ o’V.' - i/j s 

^a!!j * 

• /V ^ <J**-y** ijfk~ - jy^3 

. jyjjtuS.f aLJ jb Um^o^ — \j$ 

Vi^-Sj 8 <daljjliillia ^’Us y Abjl . Aii^llLoAi- ^SiS - 

IojLs ywA^I AU»*5 jJ> . *t}j]t l3^W" • _y"*V 

• *k>' jh>- 

J-ir *' • f 1 ^’ 1 • • • • t/ • * • • <J * • ■ x/ “ V* 

• • • • fj)i*k ^ 12 r“ -V _;•** *» C 10 "^ 5 ^;) • cjr"V 

(1) A. MesafS, ‘distanoe.’—(2) Boundan beuiU, ‘henceforth.’—(3) Sandal, ‘a 
large boat, a ship’s boat.’— (4) Yvmourjak, ‘ the plague.’— (5) Boulashmak, ‘to 
spread by contagion.’—(6) Boulashik, ‘ contaminated.’—(7) A. Musafir, ‘ a traveller.’ 

_(8) jjUJU Dalkawouk, ‘ a buffoon;’ Dalkawouklouk, ‘buffoonery, foolery.’—(9) OK 

maz, • It won’t do! ’— (10) P. Ber taraf, ' aside, on one side.’— (11) A. Ohowrour, 
‘ presumption, vanity.’— (12) Haz etmek, • to like.’ 
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yi • v >—^iVs y - 

■ 3 CXi/ 

XjStiXk) j$]0 AAkmAIsI ^j<j^ < c^i! ^A*c pAtjl - ^Iama£ 
.... <wj! ^Ij 

*J~e j\ j> C)o*& ^ 3 »<\j£ r * zjJ^- laiUr* 

• (i/^/ <-*/" 

. j\f «jJus- t^4.' .}' • .jC~j Jjl jit - 

. ) axmajI _ 

? ^Sbl - jlW 

. Jjuujl \JLXsoJx».^ ui jjxc j) djyf ^y^i u))^i y! us^ jir* - jy^y 

. ^1a^-<xa1j] ^yiS 8AAm*-a£j1 — 

• uU* u^.ji J^. • jA*’- - jy^y 

• uS^?.' d&j? (*^ f^ 0 Jj 8li Vj ^ - j'~'“*^ 

. I I ( CLAam gjJb - jy**^y 

^«lj <Kj * I- _J^**^* 

• t aAJ \— flJ XJm JuV^ vr*^ 

• 0^) (*^' 

yjUb s ‘ v'”*’ (*VA*^ u? 1 ^) -yy^'j 

^ ^! V,Aj . jOia-i^yM Ci-i>» ^,A ^Afc J 

VvV ^ 7 o^ ii ' «&>>£' Wj' - s ‘^ 1 ^ ^ ^' £ yi*y 

<u£b ji jl . (j^jj L= ^; l >^?- ^r? 

(1) Vazifesizlik, • neglect of duty.’— (2) Ghevshek, ‘ lax, loose, slack, lukewarm.’ 
(8) A. Merkez, ‘ a oentre, head-quarters.’—(4) A. Ilam, ‘ an official report, declara¬ 
tion ;’ ‘a sentence of a court given in writing.’—(5) P. Kin, ‘rancour, ill-will, 
malioe.’—(6) A. Gharaz, ‘spite,’ ‘a motive.’—(7) Akindi, ' a current;’ Akindili, 
‘ having a strong ourrent;’ ‘ rapid.’— (8) C/ioi, * a brook, stream, rivulet.’ 
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- 1 *>*SU j£tfi ^AiSl 

f • |*“^}^ \J*5 J i =s *‘ uS^ i^Awl L^ol&3I jX* . 

i cAa*£ . , £ AaI, I ^jSxsfp fb y~.^ • # cA) 1 

! &m ^j> i 8Ao^iA>l xxmjAjS J&3 

. ji, AxaJi jcjIj iXtu^Sxi t ^Aih 


• */* KsfJ^ 

. u itL)! jj^ ^ 

. jJLu+uw aXujI f j£j£t&A) . |»Jasl _ jjjiiiJlj 
aJcllal &XiJ&jX> UJlA ^Jas[ss* viAJd *)S ^ _ jyd\j 

jets- ^jikU • 1 ! ddjl ^JLc)^} ijLJfjilMtsC ifiS . J-^Mji&yy) 

(_c) J> j»L*J dJCwl t Sjf ^jA«, AA&J <XJojJ IftA j(XjJ 

• (V 1 ^ 

. Ibt) AmoI ^^1 (av(Va^ .c A*.D _ 

? ( ^ y >afAi£j! _ 

• . ... d titt,! Ju Lu J.\ ^joil ^juLfiji - Jui \ 9 

-ji^i 


• )i Jir*^ ** - u-^'j 

■ ’ ’ .AJ"^ t*CjyO&- Jjiljl t&Mjtoe* JMI 

0 Xh&tf ij&M) • AaImj 1 

• &LA5W 

• *Y* ls^Y* 3 


• (*Y^ * Ar?j; 
*f ji *y. u*“ • _aY^ Y^r 6 


* 

• • • fLjjj _ 


(1) Yaka, ‘ the shore, coast, hank.’—(2) Euj, ‘ revenge.’—(3) A. Mahbous, ‘im¬ 
prisoned,’ ‘a prisoner.’—(4) Huzowr, ‘presence.’—(6) A. Maghrowr, ‘haughty, 
proud.’ 
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3 vh- <*y' 8 ^aJU— JU. j Ajj SA** . Cj^j^jyjS 

• j' 

• £id3j u+^jy^kr* * -jY^3 
\J*'' a f' (.5^°^ • fj3^. ^ '—k ^ojIlAc (jiljl & - j 

y**j^ ^Jjt. ifliis . XJ^c8A> 1 

• ;*% (Vd Jv 1 s /^ 

. j*^aix« Sj-£j*l (t^J,<sK _j^J) - 

ijm ^j\j) lAXsjS- *J\Jl-C.\ _ jyA\) 

■ T cAaLJ l^X«pAAjl j^s-1 ^Xsdt>l 

• j *ii j£*~ -jy^s 

• ls^ ** - 

• & ** » >! ^^oUcl) -J& 

UlV £y£yo *JUA»- ^Jj djf lsU!i»-1 ujbt! 

| ^XXjJb 1—J>jj>- 

^ sa & *o) At^olAc! ! 

^^oLcjKJ^I ijols S .XX/j. |y^' j*AC 3 e 

\2JjX.C <Si 0 !UI |*yk£ 1SA.4J& j Cl-^.'jy <Jj(_^CujX ^ Jl» jdj^. (WjLo 

^IacI _^3U t_jjxJb|,Cjl JuyU j»i». isawj>_£j>I <tijA*as 

&u As cu^lc C t ^Iaj^w) ^Ac 3 Aj^£1>m£ ImAIm UbAj ojbi3 j 

^Il»oLd A*aA^ \j L»J^JO ^sJj^Aol j\j JciLc^S^e <Ks5^S^-^o ^JyC*w.C 
„'A SAXwJiXj m^CUN ^Lm>-! j ^ J^lfl Lw^jl Am^i^jI 


(1) A. Adanet, 1 enmity.’— (2) Teskin etmek, ‘ to oalm,’— (3) Aza, ■ a member.’— 
(4) Siparish olounmak, ‘ to be entrusted to.’—(5) A. Bil itifak, ‘ unanimously.’— 
(6) A. Idam, ‘killing, destroying.’—(7) A. Bil tensib, ‘ approving, deeming fit and 
proper.’—(8) Zar, ‘ a die ’ (for playing dioe).—(9) A. Tard, ‘expulsion.’ 
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y*** ^ yf ^ww<J 

.«•••■••■• ^jM . Ak AJj *kJI^-1 Xjj4$ 1^ ^liLA-4»Jl3 

• uSj^jl - f°j>.3j 

• l f*$ Algols- JHj{s&-> y 

(1) Kowmar o'inamak, • to gamble.’ 


Translation. 

The Two Sergeants. 

A Drama in Three Acts. 


Dramatis Personse. 

Marshal - 

Lt-Colonel Valmour. 

Sergeant William. 

Sergeant Robert. 

Valantine. 

Gustave. 

Thomas. 

Theresa . 

Laura . 

Andrew. 


A Jailor. 

A Naval Officer. 

An aged man. 
William’s wife. 
Robert’s sweetheart. 
A Sailor. 


The 1st and 3rd Acts take place in Porto Andera; the 2nd in 
the island of Ruza. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. * 

The Court-yard of a Castle. 

Laura . . Valantine. 

V alantine. —What you say is all very fine; and there is nothing 
to be said to your arguments, only you cannot convince me, 

Laura. —At any rate, Sir. 
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Valantine. —No, no, it is not my business to listen to such things. 

Laura. —Dear uncle ! You always wish for my good ; don’t you ? 

Valantine. —Yes, as I am your uncle, I always wish for your 
good ; but I cannot listen to your nonsensical words. 

Laura. —Oh, poor young man! poor Robert! 

Yalantine. —Ah, silly girl! What will you learn from Robert? 

Laura. —What shall I learn from Robert ? He loves me, and has 
promised to marry me. Is not that happiness for me ? 

Yalantine. —Do you know that he has been sentenced by a Court- 
martial and put in prison ? 

Laura. —Yes, along with his brave comrade William, only. 

Valantine. —Do you know that they are preparing to punish 
them ? 

Laura. —If they decide on punishing them for such a trivial fault, 
it will be a few weeks imprisonment. What else can it be ? 

Valantine. —This matter appears to me very serious. 

Laura. —Ah! 

Valantine. —What! You think it a trifle to commit an act con¬ 
trary to military law ? 

Laura. —That came from their being merciful. 

Yalantine. —Martial law does not listen to such things. Whether 
they had mercy or compassion, out of kindness, in the eyes of the 
law they are guilty, and there’s an end of it. Therefore, there is 
no hope for their lives. 

Laura. —My God ! 

Yalantine. —Perhaps, here, this evening. . . 

Laura. —Mercy. Oh, Lord! 

Yalantine. —Who told you to give your heart to a soldier ? If 
he is a brave, handsome young fellow, after all he is only a soldier, 
with the rank of sergeant. 

Laura. —He is a sergeant, who wears the Legion of Honour on 
his breast, who has gained the favour of his superiors, and the love 
of the whole regiment. When he came here, four years ago, for the 
defence of the harbour of Andera, as soon as I saw him, I was smitten 
by his manners and fell in love with him. What can I do ? I love 
him. Without him the world is a desert to me. Ah! my heart 
cannot bear it. 
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Valantine. —Do my words affect your heart ? 

Laura.—M ine ? No ; not at all. 

Valantine. —Oh, yes they do. There are tears in your eyes. 

Laura. —Oh, dear uncle, do not make me wretched with your 
dismal imaginings. My heart tells me Robert will be saved. Please 
God, this difficulty will soon be got over, and you will help us to 
get married, as you love me, and be the cause of our happiness. 

Valantine. —Retire ! Retire ! Some one is coming. 

Scene II. 

The same Persons. The Marshal [in disguise ] with a Private. 

Private. —The Colonel has given orders for you to show this 
gentlemen, a traveller, over all parts of the castle and the building. 

Valantine. —Certainly. I am ready to carry out his orders. 

Private. —By your leave [exit]. 

The Marshal. —You know. 

Laura [to Valantine ]. What a handsome young man ? 

Valantine.—Y es, he is handsome. 

The Marshal. —This castle seems very old. 

Valantine. —Yes, Sir, it must have been built three hundred 
years before the invention of gunpowder. For a long time it 
was standing in ruins j but since a cordon has been drawn, owing 
to this illness, it has been repaired a little. They have made it the 
prison of the first division of the army. If you please, let us go. 

The Marshal. —I am very tired. Let me take breath a little. 
Then . . . 

Valantine. —As you please, Sir. 

Laura [to her uncle], —I shall go. [To herself] I will go and inquire 
about Robert. [To the Marshal] By your leave. 

The Marshal. — Is this young lady your daughter ? 

Valantine. —I am not married. She is the daughter of my late 
brother. My brother was a bold soldier. Twelve years ago a cannon¬ 
ball struck him on the head, on the field of battle. 

The Marshal. —What is your name ? 

Valantine. —Valantine ; and my surname, Sergeant Gbamsiz, of 
the artillery. 
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The Marshal. —How long have you been a soldier ? 

Valantine. —Not long. For thirty-two years ; and I am proud 
of being in the service. What matters, if a cannon-ball came during 
the last war and carried away this arm ? Since then I have been 
pensioned. Notwithstanding that, my blood boils in my veins like 
a youth. There is no profession in the world like the army. In 
fact, if there be many dangers in it, there are so many joys that 
they make us forget the dangers. When a man remembers such 
times, he is happy. So, when I think of by-gone times I am consoled. 

The Marshal. —How do you live ? 

Valaniine. —Pretty middling. They have given me a small 
pension for my services, and permission to spend the rest of my days 
here, in my native village. As they have given me the care of this 
castle, I live contentedly, if I can occasionally obtain a trifle. I beg 
your pardon ; are you also in the military profession ? 

The Marshal.—Y es. 

Yalantine. —But what is your rank? 

The Marshal. —Equal to yours. 

Valantine [ looking at his clothes carefully ].—I dont expect it. Do 
you come from Paris ? 

The Marshal.—Y es. 

Valantine. —Do you know when His Excellency, the Marshal, 
who has undertaken the command of our army, will come here ? 

The Marshal. —He has come himself. 

Valantine.—R eally ? 

The Marshal. —Do I tell lies (do you think) ? 

Yalantine. —Probably you also ?. 

The Marshal. —Yes, I am one of his aides-de-camp ! 

Valantine. — I rejoice with you that you have the honour of being 
employed in the service of the most famous and glorious Marshal of 
our age. 

The Marshal [smiling]. —What do you say ? 

Yalantine. —Such a gallant, magnanimous man. 

The Marshal. —You exaggerate very much. 

Valantine. —It is not exaggeration. He is deserving of praise 
in every way, for he has done great service both to his country and 
to His Majesty the Emperor. It is true, I have not seen him, 
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himself, but, according to report, he is very kind to all in the military 
profession, and a just man. He very often goes about in disguise, 
sees things with his own eyes, and investigates and inquires into 
them. He rights the oppressed and punishes traitors. That is 
something like an officer! 

The Marshal. —Yery good. According to what I hear, you attend 
very carefully to this castle. 

Valantine. —You are right; but it is also very trying. Only last 
week, there was a poor prisoner, who took his clothes and his arms 
and broke a window, and ran away; and they shot him for it. To-day 
there are two poor prisoners who will suffer the same punishment, 
they have just brought them before a Court-martial. 

The Maushiae. —Two sergeants ? 

Valantine. —God Almighty ! They are two young men, and the 
finest soldiers in our army, and for that reason the army pities them. 

The Marshal. —What is their offence ? 

Valantine. —What shall I say ? How shall I say it ? Mercy. 
Anyhow they have committed an error. But here they come, you 
can ask them themselves. 


Scene III. 

The same Persons. William. Robert. A Sergeant. 

Four Privates. 

Sergeant. —Corporal Ghamsiz. Here, I bring you the prisoners 
again. The Court-martial directs you to deal kindly with these 
poor fellows. They are not to be ill-treated in any way, and the 
whole army request you to act thus. 

Yalantine. —Certainly ! Never fear! 

Robert. —Oh! I thank you both. And give our thanks to our 
comrades. Whatever punishment we may receive our consciences 
are clear. We have no remorse. 

Valentine \to the Marshal ].—Do you hear ? 

The Marshal. —Yes. 

Robert. —William, my friend! 

William. —Robert! I have no longer any hope. The Court- 
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martial are here, consulting together. The sentence of death will 
soon be issued. 

Robert.—T here is no longer any hope for us. I pity poor Laura. 
Poor girl, how attractive, how good she is ! How sad ! When she 
receives this bad news what a state she will be in ! 

William [to himself], —Oh, my poor wife! Oh, my poor children ! 
Ah! although so near to them, I shall die without wishing them 
good bye [he covers his face], 

Robert [shaking his head], —Thinking about it is useless. I will 
go. I will go to my room. 

William.—A nd I, too. [ Taking leave of each other and separating.] 

Valantine.—S top. This gentleman wishes to speak with you. 

William.—L et us go. As we are in a very sad state, our stopping 
here will be of no use, but affect him and make him sorrowful. 

The Marshal.—O h, no. One can see from your physiognomy 
that you are two brave fellows. 

Robert.—I thank you for your good opinion. 

Valantine.—T his gentlemen is an aide-de-camp of the Marshal’s. 

William.—A re you in the suite of that good gentleman ? 

Robert.—T hat brave, valiant gentleman. 

Valantine [fo the Marshal] . —Listen ! See, how they praise him. 

The Marshal.—I hear. 

William.—I f he were here himself, if he saw that the good action 
we did is the cause of our death. 

Robert.—W ho knows how he would pity us ? 

Valantine.—H e has come here himself. 

Robert.—H as he come ? 

The Marshal.—Y es; and who knows ? . . . . Tell me about it. 
Let me see. What have you done ? Have you deserved the punish¬ 
ment of the law ? 

William.—S ir, I will explain to you briefly. I was standing 
sentry, yesterday, with Robert, on the “ Cordon ” boundary. He 
was in the first, and I in the second, patrol. I had approached him, 
and while we were talking together we caught sight of a Spaniard, 
mounted on a mule. As soon as he saw us he dismounted, and came 
towards us. He wanted us to permit him to cross the Cordon. He 
threw twenty pounds before us as a bribe. We did not accept the 
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money offered to us, and warned him to retire. He persisted several 
times, but we did not allow him. At last we pointed our guns at 
him, and threatened to kill him if he did not obey. Whereupon 
he muttered to himself, picked up his money, mounted his horse and 
went away, and was lost amongst the rocks. Again, about sunset, we 
heard some crying and moaning, and a woman came slowly towards 
us, saying: “Have pity on me! Have compassion! ” She was in such 
a state anyone would have pitied her, even if he had been of stone. 

Robert. —The poor woman led a child, scarcely six years of age, 
with one hand, and carried a baby six months old, and was in such 
a state of starvation and misery that she had scarcely strength to 
speak. On her asking permission to pass, and our motioning to 
her to go back, she uttered a heart-rending cry. To be brief, 
Sir, the poor thing came and fell, with her children, at our feet; 
and they all stretched out their arms and cried for mercy. I 
looked at William, and saw his eyes were streaming with tears. 

William. —The tears from your eyes, too, prevented you speaking. 

Robert. —After we had looked at this heart-rending sight. 

William. —We threw ourselves on each other's neck. 

Robert. —Then we raised the poor things from the ground. 

William. —We showed them a secret road, and accompanied them 
to the first line. 

Robert. —We gave them all the money we had about us. 

William. —The wretched woman trembled, passed the Cordon, 
and went away. 

Valantine. —Come, my brave boys, Come! Let me embrace you 
once. Let me kiss your hands. In my position I ought to be 
severe, but when I hear what you have gone through, my heart is 
broken. I can stand it no longer, I shall cry. You did right. You 
behaved well. 

The Marshal. —Stop ! How came it that the matter came out. 

Robert. —The treacherous Spaniard, whose bribe we threw in his 
face, hid behind a rock, saw what happened, and gave, information 
to the government, in order to be revenged on us. 

Valantine. —The mean traitor ! 

Robert.—T his morning they arrested us, and brought us before 
a Court-martial, And they are now drawing up the report. 
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William. —Of course they will sentence ns to death, and towards 
sunset they will shoot us, like criminals. 

Robert. —I have fought with so many enemies, I have been in 
the battle-field twenty times; but now that I think that my comrades 
will kill me, my heart is broken. 

The Marshal. —You need not despair entirely. It is most 
necessary to guard the “Cordon” but, thank God, the disease is 
not so very bad in the neighbourhood now. You did not do this 
from a corrupt motive, or through avarice. You acted so from pity ; 
the Court-martial understand that. Your tale has affected me. I 
will let the Marshal know, and I hope we shall find a remedy. 

William. —Will you, really ? 

Valantine. —To be sure! God bless you! Right. Help these 
poor fellows. Is there any probability ? 

The Marshal. —Just this moment you thought mercy was certain, 
and now you doubt. 

Robert. —There is a sound of footsteps; Laura is coming. Let 
me go to my room, and not make her sad. 

William. —I will go, too, comrade ! 

Robert. —Good bye! [They take leave of each other , and enter their 
cells , which are opposite to each other.~\ 

Valantine. [closing the doors of the cells. To the Marshal ].—What 
do you say to this ? 

The Marshal. —Well, to tell the truth, they are brave boys. 
However, come, show me over the castle. I will see. 

Valantine. —You can look over the castle another time. Go, I 
beg of you, and explain the matter to the Marshal. 

The Marshal.— There is plenty of time. 

Valantine. —What do you mean by saying there is plenty of time ? 
He who knows the value of time does not waste it. 

The Marshal. —What is there to hurry about ? 

Valantine. —Two people’s lives are in danger. 


B 
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Scene V. 

Laura and Gustave. 

Gustave. —Ah, charming Laura ! 

Laura. —I am glad to see you, Gustave. Have you heard what 
punishment will be given to those two sergeants ? What I have 
heard is that they will only be imprisoned for two or three weeks. 
Is there any foundation for that ? 

Gustave. —Everybody thinks so. 

Laura. —Ah ! How glad I am.. 

Gustave. —For Robert’s sake, is it not ? 

Laura. —Is there any doubt ? 

Gustave. —I, for William’s sake. 


Scene YI. 

[Eleven o'clock strikes. The guard is relieved outside a round grating .] 

Gustave. —It is near eleven o’clock. 

Laura. —Are you waiting for some one ? 

Gustave. —I am waiting for the general’s head-assistant. I shall 
carry instructions to the company in the island of Rouz. 

Laura. —You will go to the island of Rouz ? 

Gustave. —In an hour. 

Laura. —Dear me! As the weather is very fine to-day you will 
not have any unpleasantness on the road. 

Gustave. —Please God. It is a distance of three miles by sea. 
If the weather is good it is done in an hour, especially as now, in 
summer, the wind is always favourable. I shall go to the island of 
Rouz for the first time, but, henceforward, I hope to go often, as it 
has been decided that a boat shall go three times a week. 

Laura. —The plague frightens the people in all parts. It is 
necessary to take measures for its not spreading again. 

Gustave. —Yes. In order that there may be no danger from the 
infected district we have taken off all the boats in the island. 
Now there is no connection between the island and the shore; but, 
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as the inhabitants of the island have worried the government very 
much about it, it has been decided that a boat shall go from our 
port three times a week ; and I shall be the captain of it. 

Laura.—I hear footsteps. Monsieur Yalmour is coming. 


Scene VII. 

The same Persons. Valmour. 

Valmour. —Quick ! Go and call your uncle to me. 

Laura. —He is speaking with a traveller. 

Valmour. —He should attend to his own duty. It won’t do for 
him to waste his time with such tomfoolery. Send him here directly, 
or I will send an officer after him to fetch him. 

Laura. —I.. . . I.... I’m going. Sir. Your orders will be executed. 
[Aside] How presumptuous ! I don’t like this fellow. . . . 

Valmour. —Such neglect of duty. I do not know why the Court- 
martial behaves so weakly. 

Gustave. —Sir ! The Colonel has given me instructions about the 
island of Eouz. If you have any orders. 

Valmour. —Go! and wait for me at the head-quarters of the 
protective force. In a little while I will come and see you. 

Gustave.—I beg your pardon j what has been decided respecting 
the two sergeants ? 

Valmour. —Here is their sentence. 

Gustave. —Their sentence ! 

Valmour. —To-day the Colonel wished to give the whole division 
a good lesson, 

Gustave. —Both will be executed. 

Valmour. —No; only one of them will be executed. 

Gustave. —God grant that my benefactor, William, may be saved! 

Valmour.—I, too, hope he may be saved. 

Gustave. —Yes, I know; because Robert, hitherto, has not won 
your favour. 

Valmour. —Go ! Wait for me at the place I told you. 

Gustave. —Very good, Sir. [Exit.] 

r 2 
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Valmour [to himself], —No, there is no probability of it. The 
rancour and spite I feel against Robert will never be extinguished; 
for the events of that war are still in my mind. It was requisite, 
in order to rejoin the army, to cross a rapid stream, and, while I 
stood hesitating, he collected a number of his comrades round him 
and threw himself into the current, and reached the opposite bank. 
Then he went and said I was a coward, and complained of me to 
the Colonel. I received four months imprisonment, and he got a 
decoration. Everybody said, “ Well done! ” and applauded him. 
Now, if chance helps him, anct he tramples on William, I will oppress 
him as much as I can. I must find a means to get my revenge. 


Scene VIII. 

Valantine. —You wanted me, Sir! 

Valmour. —As you are the keeper of this castle you ought always 
to obey your superiors. You ought not to strive to do honour to 
travellers. If yon keep me waiting so again, when I call you, I 
will give you a month’s imprisonment op bread and water, 

Valantine [to himself], — If so, I shall get still thinner. 

Valmour. —Did you hear ? 

Valantine. —I heard, bub you must know that. 

Valmour. —That will do. 

Valantine.— What are your orders ? 

Valmour. —Bring the two sergeants, who are in confinement, 
before me. 

Valantine. —Certainly, Sir. [To himself] The proud devil! [To 
the prisoners]. Come out. 


Scene IX. 

The same Persons. Robert. William. 

Robert. —Thanks for seeing you again. . .. Monsieur Valmour, no 
doubt you bring us bad news. You rejoice too, heart and soul, at 
seeing me in such a wretched position. Don’t you ? 

Yaj 4 jouu.—W hat do you say, Robert ? 
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Robert.—I know very well the hatred yon have for me. You 
will not be satisfied till you have drunk my blood. But I tell you, 
to your face, that I henceforth have no reason to fear you. 

William [coming forward]. —I await your orders. 

Valmour.—I come on behalf of the members of the Court- 
martial to read to you the decision they have arrived at; and they 
have entrusted the carrying out of it to me. 

Robert.— Shall we both be shot ? 

Valmour. —No, one of you will be saved. 

William. —How ? 

Valmour [reading the sentence]. —Then listen. The Court-martial 
condemned both the Sergeants, called William and Robert, to death, 
for having violated the law laid down with regard to the sanitary 
“ Cordon; ” but, considering that the conduct of the aforesaid arose 
from pity, and yet it is impossible for the law not to be carried out, 
with a view to showing respect for the military law, and making an 
example, the Court have approved of the law not being put in force in 
the case of both, and one only will be executed; the other will be 
expelled from the army. According to ancient military custom, 
the aforesaid will cast lots. Whichever gets the big die will be 
expelled, and the other bo shot at seven o’clock in the evening. 
The carrying out of the terms of this sentence has been entrusted 
to Lt.-Colonel Valmour. 

Robert. —That is enough of it. 

Valantine. —That is to say these poor fellows are to gamble for 
their lives !. 
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ABOU ’L ZIA. 

Abou ’h Zia is a living Turkish writer of considerable ability, who 
has published several useful works. He is the Editor of a Turkish 
Magazine called “ Abou '1 Zia’s Magazine,” which appears monthly, 
and which is very creditably written, from which we have taken 
the following extracts. 
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ABOU ’L ZIA’S MAGAZINE. 


(Lj-flS! y)\ 


Historical Anecdotes. 

AAj u)£ ji J 

^lA*o , » jy&j} !Si*° JJO 

^1 j&L*t £jU) 1 jjljs ^Ai.uiLolx* 

<—(j^ 

11 <J l»wiuuu! jd.jl (Jf|^-« viAi«u)iii3!j 

O^’ l_>I^£ ^jJ> j> <G!I JU- jd «a£jLI filial alls- ki>&xu>- j 

-; &£ } ^A>1 >Ia>& &X)Oj} C-Ax«3Sj]!j 

^L*juI jy^* isA-oj^ia-l ijftf is^>m <k!j1 'jpAjsyM ! j*liiLo 

{jZf>- jM Ui> j> . |»J>K *jA£ ^IcAi^l jjOJ-i . j*a)T J*s- ,_y**i<*!jl 

tie} Kj^fcc . £])*#$) ^>3 J- bji' JH'W)' 

“ . Jii 13 ^jj> <AJyO CJI j*£»- 


(1) Miycmindt, ' among.’— (2) Demir-Bash, ‘ a pensioner, or old servant.’— 
(8) P. Meat, ‘ tipsy, intoxioated.’— (4) A. Hurmet, • respect.’— (5) A. Bedel, ' a 
substitute,’ ‘ instead of.’—(6) A. Moukhil, • injurious, detrimental.’—(7) A. Riayet, 
• respect.’—(8) A. Ihtijab, ‘ retirement.’—(9) A. Merak, * curiosity.’—(10) A. Kou- 
rena, ‘ associates,’ ‘ the suite of a Sovereign.’— (11) A. Isbifsar, ‘ enquiring.’— 
(12) Ittila etmek, ‘ to be informed.’—(13) A. Kadeh, • a glass.’ 
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JffCl ^^AA.&AtJkll , ^£ja1aJ l ^ -jj * ^AXiJy U , ^1j3 Lamj^pJ 

ijwXmjI] 8 clj\j ^1 j_S3b .»jJwjJ^Ls • (^Uo! iijJuAjW (J £jI 

7 cux* d ^jjj ^wa^yyJj! iAJ,8Aj! 

• , ciX> I ^A-aa^ iHas 0 r 

jjA , C Aj) ^ji-4wJgJXAyi' jl | 4 - J A t i j^Jt) 

. c^J iC<V>- . ^JUuUi. • , C Aj 1 ^dS ^*j^-A>Laj1 fjjfi AA.oAj« I ^f*.&d , c^.U I 

ji l- —...llA^. | f ajOdjJJ ifj'AAsc * lAAAc f y 

U**i^ V*^ 1 ijyi j> d jOj^yL* {J Xo ‘ * t^A’j *a!U- 

,. J Ajfj A< 8 ^j]A %0%jsG ( fjQ f | <*yj^* W I <*** ^ ^ ii A.< 1 A^JfcJ 

1)!j>* (XaII ^ ^cy< j)iS*c At^tAltl {Jj^AW 4*A ^ jO&A'Sjl ( < m.^c\o^1 4m*a!I 

. ^ajujo ““i^j xjju,^ i^jjy ” 


<*«jJ1 cjU' av.. saL.a1o^I 1 *«jJI CJ(cia<£j^. 4I) ^dBsr^l^l .u-^ 

• f cA-> 1 liy^-yo ^fdoyS ^X\&S&£ 1C* * y 


Friends. 


%JiAM*y A 3 SAAaM&Lm O^fj ^1 am#^A gAjUld <X>Iam a •* — AI A 


(1) A. 7e/of, ‘ death.’—(2) Sherab, ‘wine.’—(3) Terk etmek, ‘ to leave.’—(i) A. 
Elbise, ‘ clothes.’—(5) Avjak, • only.’— (6) Kat, • a suit.’—(7) A. Muddct, ‘ a space ’ (of 
time).—(8) A. Pmr, ‘life.’—(9) Piramak, ‘ to grow old.’—(10) P. Kiuhni, 1 old;’ 
Kiuhneleshmish, ‘worn out, old.’—(11) Chizme, ‘a boot..’—(12) Ghiumlek, ‘a shirt.’ 

—(13) Chemashir, ‘ linen.’— (14) A. Mutenasib, ‘ in proportion, corresponding.’_ 

(15) A. Kiubera (pi. of j^= kebvr), ' grandees.’— (16) A. Ejnebi, < foreign.’— 
(17) Elbise Cdasi, ‘ a wardrobe.’—(18) Sirt, ‘ the back (of a man or animal),’ 1 a 
ridge.’—(19) Gejelik ghiwmleyi, ‘a night-dress.’—(20) A. Lvyakat, ‘ merit.’ 
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iJUwjl olA'LaJ • jy* 1 bytil 

• ^*3>£*Xjl u5 ^"*^^JLaj^-5 I 

(1) Mwrejjah, ‘ preferable.’— (2) Za'i olmak, ' to be wasted, lost.’— (3) Zaya, 
‘ destruction.’—(4) A. Masoun, ‘ preserver, protected, safe.’—(5) Ebedi, ‘ eternal.’ 


Translation. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, well known among the Turks by the 
name of JDemir Bash (the Pensioner),* being tipsy one day, did not, 
show his mother the respect which was due to her. His mother, 
being extremely pained by this treatment, retired to her apart¬ 
ments, and did not come out for three or four days. 

Charles, being curious to know the reason of this retirement, 
inquired of one of her suite, and was informed of the real state 
of things. He at once took a glass of wine in his hand, hastened 
to his mother and said :—“ Madam, I have heard that owing 
to intoxication I have been wanting in the respect due to you. 
I drink this glass of wine to your health, intending never to 
be intoxicated again. It is the last glass I shall drink in my life.” 

And, in reality, from that day, till his death, he never put a drop 
of wine in his mouth in any way. 


On the death of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, the 
clothes which he left were only worth two hundred francs. Only 
three suits of clothes appeared in his box, one of these was 
his full dress uniform, which he had only worn three times in 
his life. 

The other two suits were so old and worn out that anyone who 
saw them would not have believed that the king had worn them. 
His hat and boots, and his linen, such as shirts and handkerchiefs. 


• Charles XIX. of Sweden was thus called by the Turks, as he took refuge from 
the Eussiaus, after his defeat, in Turkey, and was kept by the Turks. 
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were in a corresponding condition. Then, it is well known that 
one day a foreign personage, while walking about the palace of 
Sans- Souci, at Potsdam, asked the keeper of the royal apart¬ 
ments where the king’s wardrobe was,- and the keeper replied, 
“It is on the king’s back.” 


In the wardrobe of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, there were 8700 
costumes and 1500 night-dresses ! 


Friends. 

Friends made by one’s merit are preferable to friends made by 
one’s wealth; because wealth, generally, is wasted and lost; but 
merit, being safe from waste, friends made through it are ever¬ 
lasting friends. 
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SIBI PASHA. 

Snu Pasha, Governor of Angora, in recent times, distinguished 
himself by his eloquence as a public speaker, his elegant letters, 
and powerfully written official despatches. His letters, speeches, 
and articles in newspapers, being considered models of good 
Turkish composition, have lately been collected in a volume 
called Mehtoubat-i-Siri Pasha (Letters of Siki Pasha). 
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SIRI PASHA. 

A Letter to a Writer. 

e^.jua> a£b <J>a hoax iUSc *dAc jJi b ^ y td;X«is ^IAUjj 

fy ( jjX; a.u^ p&x*»ac 

. b 3 (Jj'x b iS j»ybj (_fj c bj'J'bi 

kibbjli^J . 10 JjX 8 ( _ 5 ^S / bii’yt> 7 LL^J’(Uli- S <s£l&»- 

• cA* eM 

y* ( I,\j —<,S %^laxbo dJI lAj] 

.^-c3Aj 1 , Cjftb^jAx^o 

\A)t 3w**jl , «^bv . • 3^.^ y) iJ^CxJj5^jSS m .t&cli- 

. ^ d^-o^lc iAJ^Ab-n i i ^ <s£ 

,*oU*” 23 0 ilyx CJjXai- 22 JjuA*A 21 J^u«! j! 20 «j.iU) J»l 19 AJb 

. 26 ^A.ikik« <yj . 24 “j&j]cy ^s'.Ju 

IA^- ^JjAAioIA- ^bl ^Aj &y\ 

C^vtilo- jbsr^b r.. ^jU I i iij<i Am„ y> 28 

• • • |*<*y cjW" jf” ^AaAjA^ jyjXa~yj '-i-’jJjJ 

(1) P. Kimetdar, ‘ valuable.’—(2) Takdir etmek, ‘ to appreciate, value highly.’— 
(3) A. Ohafil, ‘ negligent, ignorant.’—(4) A. Muteghafil, • pretending to be ignorant.’ 
—(5) P. Bakka-ki, ‘verily, truly.’—(6) A. Medad, ‘ ink.’—(7) P. Khame, ‘a reed, 
a pen.’— (8) A. KatrS, ‘ a drop.’— (9) A. Mizan, ‘ a balance, a pair of scalee.’— 
(10) A. Adi, ‘justice.’—(11) A. Muaddel, ‘equal.’—(12) A. Zafr, ‘ victory.’— 
(13) Te'min etmele, ‘ to assure.’—(14) P. Sihr-aferin, ‘enchanting.’—(15) A. Sheref, 
‘ hononr.’—(16) A. Shan, ‘glory.’—(17) A. Ulviyyet, ‘ sublimity, height.’—(18) A. 
Koudsiyyet, ‘ sanctity, holiness.’—(19) Ind, ‘ the space near anything ;’ ‘ apprecia¬ 
tion, estimation.’—(20) A. Ehl-i-insaf, ‘people of conscience.’—(21) lktidarli, 
‘ powerful, able.’—(22) Shasheali, ‘ brilliant, flashing.’—(23) A. Unvwan, ‘ a title.’— 
(24) A.Fata, ‘fatherland.’—(25) A. Mutantan, ‘magnificent.’—(26) Eute, ‘far off;’ 
euteden-beri, ‘for a long time.’—(27) P. Perestkiar, ‘a worshipper.’—(28) A. Mutefa- 
kliir, ‘proud.’—(29) A. Tahrirat,' despatches;’ sometimes used in Turkish as a singular 
for ‘a despatch.’—(30) P. Vejd-aver, ‘rhapsodical.’—(31) A. Rouhpervtr, ‘intel¬ 
lectual.’—(32) A. Birz, ‘ an amulet.’ 
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Translation. 

If their be anyone in the world who does not appreciate the 
service you have done to-day, by your valuable pen, not only to 
Turkey, but to the whole Muhammedan community, I maintain 
positively that he is ignorant, or feigns ignorance. 

Verily, every drop of the ink of your pen, in the scales of 
justice and truth, is equal to the blood from the sword of 
a warrior (Ghazi). 

The commander of the most complete and well-organised army 
cannot perhaps ensure a victory equal to your literary service to¬ 
day. 

No doubt what has gained this honour and glory for your en¬ 
chanting pen is the sublimity and sanctity of your purpose. 
Amongst righteous people your able and brilliant pen has been 
given the title of “ The Servant of the Interests of the Country.” 
What a magnificent title ! 

I am very proud that I have always been one of the admirers 
of the beauties of your works. Therefore, as I have found a 
rhapsodical intellectual pleasure in your philosophical letter of the 
11th of January 1300 (Anno Hijirce), I have made it into an 
amulet of the soul. 
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DESPATCH TO THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC WORKS 
ON THE STATE OF TREBIZOND. 

Ij l ji fj}}* {fy 3 . 8 AArSTj aJI&Im» PJLtiyj 3 ^ 

• y/Att 3 *£*> 

(_Ki5 liy^O tdOj yyjliil 

^*aK aL) Aj^mjJ cuULac 

a1s> j ajAjuu ^0 jjiOiXJuaS j> j 8 8,!u^ • j^f.. Aw Jy. 

^J&ju I &J.i fu>)f jyX^° a£aa£ I j 

t!\j£ t£Jijy>f\ fsyyd Aj2KA« y d^AS>-j &&-J& 

. jd&ii (Jjlj 

t la> fjdyi' ijfjkflO KAAAwLt)! ^U-o ^jIaxL lj 

• 8 ^ ' KJ^ ^iwi2s^ Am^A^J 5 AXyT*. 

19 a1>^a»h> ^ 18 cujy yjSj) ^.U^ 0 a£aK aLI Jjj aKLa-o 

tiX*obl j aKIa^o ^I^ac j . j»*ss\*c y*s\i- 

. jS A 3 \ 2 yii. _, 22 t_^JU> ^a> ^liljjLjl 

LLdj tL) l& u£l I^HLac t AIaX^^- ( i?r^ *—djL>A*^0 3 ^U^jl 


(1) Memalik-i-mahrousS, ‘the well-guarded dominions;’ i. e. the Ottoman Empire. 
— (2) P. Shahane, * imperial.’— (3) Mahoud, ‘well-known,’ ‘notorious.’— (4) A. 
Amelliyat, ‘ operations.’—(5) Duzghmnji, ‘ in proper order.’—(6) A. Adi, ‘ ordinary.’ 

_(7) A. Kassabe, ‘ a town, borough.’— (8) Kieui, ‘ a village,’ ‘ the country.’— 

(9) A. Elviye (pi. of Ijl Uwa), ‘ provinces,’ ‘ flags.’—(10) A. Mutejavir, ‘ adjacent, 
neighbouring.’—(11) Ashinak, ‘ to paBS over, or beyond.’—(12) A. MushMlat, ‘ diffi. 
culties.’—(13) P. Douchar, ‘ a prey to, afflicted by.’—(14) A. Toughyan, • rebellion ;’ 
‘ overflowing, flooding.’—(15) A. Mdhsowr, ‘ besieged, shut in.’—(16) A. Tevakkouf, 
‘ stopping.’—(17) A. Mejbour, ‘forced.’—(18) A. Servet, • wealth.’—(19) A. Mamou- 
rtyyet, ‘ prosperity.’— (20) A. Mutehasir, ‘ sighing after, longing for.’— (21) A. 
TJmran, ‘an inhabited place.’—(22) A. Kha'ib, ‘disappointed.’—(23) A. Khasir, 
‘ disheartened.’—(24) Orman, ‘ a wood, forest.’—(25) Maden, ‘ a mine.’ 
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jJ}-Jy, a «i/r® sjJU- yod^l \)jA*-o tLJI 

• ^jA-cAljj I ^Afti ^Lflt 

-rf 0^.4 1 CJ! Vlj,!, 6 Aj|y" Cli-uJu, 4 c^Uai-, 

‘-r’^'V w Jy. 8 l)U 1«I ^y* ^.fcsn^ 7 ^Uw, yjJU, y SjJLl 

. JjU' CA*,UK 8 t _ r U <JciLJl dc-^-«aIy 

<-^ £ 12 *V^Uy _,!& *Jle r 'JU n Wjt 9 uyUa^l, y 

• |4(XAm1^4jL) 1 

t—A j <—l)id*a- ^iJtJ^aXxxij&ai i_jli=>- *^J\c 

• (“^J ^Ir^- 13<lt *i^aJ <d^j y ^ysUj jy ^aa.! tUyo 

|.<iiU ^ y <djj jlas- *y 

W* Xli ^ L5*"^' lA4lA' (_>yJLib ^Aijo 

• ^a!ajI uM=»j j <Dji j~*juu. 

Jf^ 1 ! • I^S^ 0 <ja*! lalko ^-aIojo j tiJy liJjy 

18 ^^j irJ s ***+&> o^Iy ^ y yi y 
. j^-o # aa& y 2 ° (i j‘><**>'j 18 cjU«j^ 

pi&sr <d ^ “j/j ^ J^ 1 * 3 <_£#*« s>. 22 (*^ 

y i„..A ? -isJo! jUj>Aj|^> CLAju^LLcLu ^ cu^y ylC t Jlal 

• 26 UW* j 25 U’Aj ^ySVj gj&olj CuLuLkC 

(1) A. Madoud, ‘counted, accounted.’—(2) A. Mujerred, ‘mere, sole, alone;’ 
Turkish adverb, ‘,'merely, only.’—(8) A. Istifa&6, ‘ deriving benefit.’—(4) A. Svltanet- 

i-seniyye, the ‘splendid government’ (the Turkish empire or government)._ 

(5) A. Tezayud, ‘ increase.’—(6) A. Varidat, ‘ revenues.’—(7) A. Henabi, ‘ sources.’ 
—(8) A. Te's, ‘despair.’—(9) Mulahazat, ‘observations.’—(10) A. Kasirani, ‘de¬ 
fective’ (humble).—(11) Bvvelje, ‘previously, already.’—(12) Nezaretpenahi, ‘the 
asylum of the ministry’ (Your Exoellency).— (13) A. Tasdi, • to bother, give any¬ 
one a headaohe.’—(14) Jereet etmek, ‘to have the boldness.’—(15) A. Mouekhkaran, 

‘ latterly, lately.’—(16) A. Awariz, ‘accident, misfortune.’—(17) A. Mebni, ‘based 
on, built on.’— (18) A. Zirouri, ‘necessary, whioh must be.’— (19) A. Muessesat, 

‘ institutions.’— (20) A. Nafi, ‘useful.’— (21) A. Mmoafak olmak, ‘to succeed.’_ 

(22) A.Hadm ,' warmth, anger.’—(23) P. Watawperver, ‘a patriot.’—(24) P. Samoa, 

‘ necessary things, requirements.’—(25) A. Beden, ‘ the body;’ bedmen, ‘with one’s 
body, bodily.’—(26) Mejana,n, • gratis.’ 
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itljl jjj Jb CiAAaC <1tyAAi 

• >* 4 ^. dst.jt g£* 

t &1aJ <xL> 1 ^SS 1 ! ^ 3 1.AJ >jj4.*so * CJiAA xIa^ ^Jaa1>- $ i\a£ 

UW-oJj goJ^uJob jL i oV (V s jjIaS) 2 wlo ” <Sjic %'m . ^i-olLil 

■ ^AA^cILmIj iXA AJt3 1 ] 

j jjj\ J\ji\ y> <jy^ i£^° *1}“** (_s*\aj1 

Ij*) j 1 aj clAaIac 8b)lftx>M<3lj 

.^j.jjIaJjoI 


Translation. 

If there be one province in the Imperial Ottoman dominions 
without any roads, I may say it is the province of Trebizond. 
In the interior of the province, apart from the well-known 
Erzeroum road, there is not merely no carriage road, but not even 
an ordinary well-kept bridle-path made by man’s labour. Those 
who are obliged to go from the towns to the villages, or from one 
town to another, and even to the neighbouring province or 
districts, passing over hill and valley, are exposed to trouble and 
difficulties which no one can imagine who has not seen them. 

In particular, when the waters overflow, owing to the absence of 
bridges, travellers, wherever they may be, are blocked in, and 
obliged to stop there. 

Owing to this, our people are deprived of the wealth and 
prosperity which must come by roads ; and those who desire 
to increase and promote the cultivation and prosperity of the 
country are disappointed and disheartened. 

Although, owing to the abundance of forests and mines in it, the 
province of Trebizond is accounted one of the richest in the 
Imperial dominions, merely owing to the absence of roads no 
advantage can be derived from them. 

(1) A. Mukellef, 'responsible for, charged with.’—(2) Teh (adv.), ‘only 
merely.’— (3) Ibraa etmek, ‘ to display.’—(4) A. Hevet (haves), • desire, inclination.* 
_(5)-A. BU istijadt, ‘by taking advantage of.’—(6) Fedakiarlik. ‘ self-sacrifice, 
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At a time when it is extremely necessary to increase the 
revenues of Turkey, one cannot help regretting that some means 
is not sought and found to turn these real sources of wealth to 
account. 

I have before made these observations to your office; but, as 
now everybody entertains great hopes from Your Excellency, I 
venture to trouble you again. 

The road going from Keresoun to Eastern Kara Hisar was 
begun at both ends a few years ago, but, after the works had 
pretty well progressed, they have been lately stopped and aban¬ 
doned. 

This stoppage and abandonment must be owing to some accidents; 
but if we are prevented by such natural and inevitable obstacles, 
we shall succeed in no useful undertakings. 

Without any temper in the matter, I say this as a sincere patriot. 

Why should the people not labour gratuitously, and with their 
own hands, at such public works, which will foster the development 
of their wealth and requirements ? 

Undoubtedly if, in accordance with the old system, the inhabitants 
are not obliged to attend to the road works, no road can be made. 

Our people for a long time have perceived that wealth and 
prosperity can only enter the country by roads, and hence they have 
begun to say: “We are willing to work gratuitously if the neces¬ 
sary roads are only made at once.” 

Well, the State ought to take advantage of this desire and 
inclination shown by the people to attend to the roads, and make 
a little sacrifice itself, in order to carry out the requisite works. 
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FACSIMILES OF MS. TURKISH LETTERS 
AND DOCUMENTS. 


I. 




•v* As j •*»* ojiu 


* A'itjf 9 Jut^i o*' ^Jo*9 (f'j* 

—" 0 *rW^* f «5^ V. J** 


* > 




or-'* 


f^>^> ou^ft 


/, 




<• <2. 


Transliteration. 

Muhib-i-aziz ve mouhterem, 

Mektoub-i-mahahet ousloubounouzou memnouniyetiU alchz ve 
muiulaa otdim. Bov. ghioun.4 kadur jawabini terlcim ve tukdim 
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edemediyimden mut6‘essif ve mahjoub isSm de bounou kesret-i- 
meshgheleyi haml bouyourajakleri m&moulile muteselli im. Find 
o meshghouliyet munasebetiltf bir u Bruiton” seyyaheti ikhtiyurine 
ne vakit fursat boula bilejiyim mejhouldour. Her halde azimetimi 
taraf-i alilerin# vakiti ghelinje ishar ve shimdilik* davet-i-vakit-i- 
muhibanenizden dolayi beyan-i-shukr ve misar ederim , effendim. 


Kha'irkhaniz, 
Abd-ul Hak Hamid. 


Fi 20 femmuz, sene 1302. 


Translation. 

Dear and Respected Friend, 

I have received your friendly letter, and considered it. 
Although I am sorry and ashamed that I have not been able 
until to-day to write and send an answer to it, I am consoled by 
the hope that you will attribute this to my being so much occupied. 
I do not know when I shall be able to find an opportunity of 
making a trip to Brighton, but, in any case, when the time comes, I 
will apprise you of it. For the present I merely express my thanks 
and my joy at receiving your kind invitation. 

Your Friend, 

Abd-ul-Hak Hamid. 

July 20, 1302.f 


(ienerally pronounced shindi. 


f Anno Hejvroe. 
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II. 


*i>l jL+s* 

it* 

<t J I S J*> tT"^ lr/ 


S>.> 


^ 

'<' 4v^h>- 

■<’~ w *J»s a-*'r- <s^-J\ j^J,! A _^.C- 


«5*V 


^ y ^juy^ui^ <u-^yv 

v-^1 * ^ ^ i'r**'-tJ ^LaJ 

<^*W>^UU^ >V £> c^ cv>y 

% ’ * ^ 

J ru ' ;*JkP <V^ Jb JJjjj CJ* e>r 

•’?/£;> sjt ~u&/ os' -Jjjj* ^ ^1 

* 3 &U/* .-/M* ✓/>/ <J-—- , lifi'~>is~+ 

fyjJ/S ^3 y 4' J*-. . Ju 

^ «# 

cg/L** “}£*&>’' <v 


* This mark stands for B*sm illah, ‘ In the name of God! ’ with which words 
every good Mussulman begins a letter or book. 
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Transliteration. 


Muruvvetlu Effendim, 

Bon sabah dakhi Tdimse derj olounmouah olan ikinji mektoubou- 
nouzou matbouounou aldim. Turkche terjumisine muntezirim ; 
zira birinji mektouboun terjumesini tab edejeyiz bounou dakhi tab 
ederiz. 

Doghrousou, chok himmet bouyourdounouz Doghroulouk etdiniz, 
zira, peh buyuk ve muhim mesele dir, chunki shaskin Inglizler eyer 
shindi shou ejnebi haidoudlere iane verfy'ek oloursa Ohirid isyani 
shou iand kuvvetile bou sene dakhi dayanmish olour, fakat shou 
iane vermezlerse Ghirid isyani tamam biter. 

Shindi Mukhbirde bounlarin turcheleri tab olounja Musulmanlerin 
hep maloumou oloup, bitun millet ve devlet himmetinizden mesrour 
olour, ve me‘moul ederim ki Ghirid musulmanleri tarafinden size 
hediye ghelir, chunki, gliiriddeki musulman ehali sa'ir memleketler- 
imize nisbetile okour yazar ghiuzu achik ve hurriyete mail ashab-i- 
fitnetdir. 

Bendeniz a'i bashina kadar bourade im, Effendim. 

Suavi. 

27, Agostos, 1868. 


Translation. 

Magnanimous Sir, 

I have printed your second letter, which was inserted in the 
Times, this morning, and am waiting for the Turkish translation of it, 
for we shall print the Turkish of the first letter and this also.* 

To speak truly, you have exerted yourself very kindly. You 
have done an act of justice; for this is a very great and important 
question: because if the English, who do not know what they are 
about, give assistance to the foreign banditti, the insurrection in 
Crete, by the aid of that assistance (subscriptions) will last this 
year too; but if they do not give this help the insurrection will 
completely end. 


* Suavi Effendi, the writer of this letter, was the editor of the Mukhbir , a 
Turkish newspaper formerly printed and published in Loudon. 
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When we print the Turkish of these letters in the Mukhbir, all 
Mussulmans will know about it, and the whole nation and the State 
will be pleased at your kind efforts: and I hope a present will 
come to you from the Mussulmans of Crete, for the Mussulman 
population there are better educated, more intelligent, and greater 
friends of liberty than those in our other dominions. I shall be here 
till the end of the month. 

SuAYI. 

August 27th. 1868. 
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III. 

<v, 




^ f' .yiA 

^ w (A ^ v ^ _ vv 

,vVv ^ V/. 

A'& %’A , 'ssAs i , -U) > ,' 

• ^ -V -*°V ^£.1 

. A~> jA> J,j - v., . ■ 

' v . -w., vC. •. ^ v . 

**-'•' 'O VV AL • 1 . - V . ^ 

^ < ~ J, ~' </< c/se.*' '< _,*, 

.<* * \ -* ’ . * 

'/? ,- < jyj ' -v 

<r? ""i*> *ir w; .. ^ ••;: 
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»'.»■*»"•/ ' ” ' 

y^. ^r's > ‘Vw-Jj* A # j <W-j'^c 

' * 

' •<-,/-»> <u^-. 

* • 


- . • 

A 1 . S 0 • 


'&' *S*K*,)y - \ ‘ 

^ 9 y} «-'fVM-' J 1 ’/ - , 

.-. -> ^ C- , • 

. . ■ • 

'^V ~ <v'CJ* jA'j ' *. ^ . 

' 5 ^- '^p /> 


Transliteration. 

Huzour-i-alilerine, 

Fazilet-me‘abim ve muhib-i vefashiarim, Effendim, hazretleri! 

On dcurt shnbat, sene bin, sekkiz yuz seksen dokkouz tarikhli 
vasil-i-eyyad-i-tazim ve tekrirn olan keremname-i-alilerinizden 
pek ziadesile memnoun ve muteshekkir kuldim. 0 vazife bana 
aUd idise dt, gechenlerdt1 alamanyaye vukou bonlan seyyahetden 
avdet ideli ilci hafta oloup bouraja olan ishlerimin kesreti- 
ise na kabil tarif oldoughoundan zerouri takdim-i-arizede 
kousouroam edilmishdir- Ma haza her daim ezkiar ve evsaf 
-i jemilerini yad etmekde gheri douroulmamakdada devletlu 
Said Pasha hazretlerine birinji rutbeden bir kita mejidi Nishan- 
i-zishan ihsan bouyourouldoughou bende ghazetade okoudonm 
Otourdoughou Mahal Tophanedd, Sali-bazarindd oldoughonnou 
bil>r-idi-scmd6 shiitdiki me'mouriyctinden khabrim yokdour. Rat best 


* 
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mushirdir. Boundan evvel konia valisi idi. Yerini digheri ta¬ 
ll in olouna/rak kendisi Istambola chagirildi, ama daha henuz bir 
memouriyyete tayin bouyouroulmadi zan ederim. Yazajak oldou- 
ghounouz tebriknameyi band ghieundururseniz Sali ghiunu Der-i- 

Saadetg hereket edejek olan Madam . Pasha He ghieundur 

urum ve kendisine suiledem. Bash ustuna dediler. Adresinizi vS 
Brditona yakin bir mahalda otourdoughounouzou bilmish olsaidi 
sizi ghieurmek arzou etdighini d6 suilemishdir. Londraye 
teshrifinizde sefarete oghrayip de beni boulamadighiniza pek 
ziade teessuf etdim. No olour oudou. Bir ghiun evvel maloumat 
vere-idiniz ghieurmush olour-oudouk ! 

Bou kada,r kiafi dir tasdi etmeyeyim. Inshallah yine m,ulakat 
olour ve ghieurushulour Effendim. 


Fi 16 Shubat, 1889. 


Mukhlisjniz. 


Translation. 

My Faithful and Excellent Friend, 

I am obliged and thankful to you for your kind and esteemed 
letter dated the 14th of February, 1889, which has reached my 
hands. It was my duty to have written, but, although it is a fortnight 
since my return here from a journey in Germany I made lately, I 
have been unable to write, because I cannot tell you how busy I 
have been. 

I also saw in the newspaper that H.E. Said Pasha, who is always 
mentioning your good qualities, has had the Mejidiyyeh of the 
First Class, in diamonds, conferred on him. Although I know 
that he resides at Tophane, at Sali-Bazar, I do not know what 
office he now holds. His rank is that of “ Mushir ” (Full General). 
He was formerly Governor of Koniah. Another has now been 
appointed in his place, and he has been recalled to Constantinople. 
As yet, I think, he has not received another appointment. If you 
send me your letter of congratulation for him, I will forward it by 

Madame.Pasha, who will start for Constantinople on Tuesday. 

I spoke to her about it, and she said : “ Certainly! ” She said also 
that if she had known that you resided near Brighton she would 
have liked to have seen you. 
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I much regret you did not find me at the Embassy, when you 
visited London and called there. If you had sent word a day 
before we should have seen each other. 

I think this is sufficient; I will not tire you. I hope we shall 
see each other again. 


February 16th, 1889. 


Your Sincere Friend, 

Halil.* 


* The above letter was written by Capt. Halil Bey, now Naval Attache at the 
Tnrkish Embassy in London, formerly a student at the Imperial Naval College at 
Constantinople, while I was Professor there. He distinguished himself at the 
College by his zeal and ability in acquiring English under myself; and he has 
since studied German in Germany. I have lately had the pleasure of seeing that 
he is most proficient both in German and English. Such linguistic ability, and 
other soientifio talents, make him a most promising offioer, of whom his country 
will some day be proud.—C.W. 
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Transmigration. 

Londraji 22 Kianoun-i-evvcl sene 1889. 

Moohterem Doctor, 

On deurt kianoun-i-evvel seksen dokkouz tarikhli reside-i-dest- 
i-mefkharetim olan tahrvratinize shindiye kadar jawab yazamadi- 
ghimdan jidden mahjoubim. Mani ise kesret-i-meshghouliyyet 
oldoughoundan mazour ghieurulurum fikrile afvinizi talabe shita- 
ban oldoum verdighim kitablerin ishinize yarardiylnni okouyarak 
memnoun oldoum ousede, bashkalerinin yanimdd boulounmadighina 
td'essuf etdim. Gechenlerde istamholdd boulounan uhibbamdan 
birind yazdighim mektoubde mumkin oloursa bir terjume-i-hal 
kitabi ghieundurmasini rija etmishdim, boulourdd ghieundurutus6 
der had tarufiniz6 isbal edejeyim tabi dir. 

Hamid Bey, beraderimiz Londraya avdet etdiyinden maloumatiniz 
oldoughounon bildyorim hali bir vakitinizde sefurete tashrif ederseniz 
kendisile ghieurushur bizi de mesrour eddrsiniz. TJmid ederim-ki 

madam bitoun bitoun kesb-i-afiyyet etmishdir . Dewam-i- 

tevejjuhunuzu timenna ederim. 


Translation. 

*London, 22nd December, 1889. 

Respected Doctor, 

I am quite ashamed that I have not until now been able to 
answer your esteemed letter of the 14th December. As I think I 
shall be excused owing to my being prevented by press of business, 
I hasten to ask your pardon. I was glad to hear that the books I 
gave you for your work were of use, and I regret that I have not 


* The address of the writer, and the date, are usually written at the foot of the 
letter in Turkey. Their being written at the head of the letter is an innovation, 
probably made by the writer owing to his being in England. 
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others. In a letter I lately wrote to a friend of mine in Con¬ 
stantinople, I requested him, if possible, to send a book such as 
you require. If he sends it here, I will immediately forward it 
to you. 

I know that you are aware that our “ brother ” (friend) Hamid 
Bey has returned to London. When you have leisure, if you call 
at the Embassy, you can meet him, and we shall be delighted to 
see you. I hope your wife has quite recovered her health. I beg 
for the continuation of your favour. 

Hilmy.* 


* I have to thank this gentleman, Hilmy Bey, for his oourtesy and kindness in 
drawing my attention to several interesting Turkish works lately published in 
Constantinople. 



V. 


LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR OF NISH * 



Transliteration. 

Inghilterra devlet fekhimesi memourlerinden oloup, bir 
Khaili muddet Nishde ikamet ederek, bou kerre Londraya 
mutevejjihan azimet ve avdet eden Mosiou Wells bouradan 
hereket eiledeklerinden, esna-i-rahde vasil olujaghi makal- 
lerde hakinda teshilat ■ ve ih’tiramat-i-mukteziyye ijra ve 
ijabi halinda zabtiyye terfik ve ita ve isteyejeyi muavenetin 
ifcisile muazezau ve mustediman imrarleri khusousinda 
■me'mourin-i-Devlet-i-aliyye tarajlerinden himmet bouyou- 
roulmak babindaNish mutesarriflikden ishbou bouyourouldou 
istar kilinmishdir. 

Dokkouz Shevwa.l, 1293. 


Translation. 

Monsieur Wells, one of the officials f of the high govern¬ 
ment of England, who resided a considerable time in Nish, 
having now departed to return to London, this order has 
been written by the Governor of Nish to the functionaries 
of the Sublime nation (Turkey), in order that at all the 
places he may arrive at during his journey the requisite 
facilities and respect may be given to him, and, in case of 
need, that he may be accompanied by police and the assist¬ 
ance granted him which he may wish, and that he may 
always be respectfully allowed to pass. 

The 9th Shevwal, 1293. 


* The above document was given by the Governor of the town of Nish, at that time on the Servian frontier, but in Turkey, to the writer of this 
volume, when he was about to return from the war between Turkey and Servia, through Bulgaria to Constantinople, requesting the authorities to 
render help and assistance in case of need. 

t I was at that time Secretary to General Kemball. 




Lisf of Works on and in Turkish, sold by BERNARD 
QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 

OF THE 

TURKISH LANGUAGE. 


BY 

PROF. CHARLES WELLS, PH.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. -K- 


LE STAMBOUL. (Constantinople). September 3rd, 1880. 

“The name of Dr. Wells, formerly professor of the Imperial 
Naval College in this city, is well known both to the Turkish and 
European population of Constantinople, and they will be glad to 
learn that he has just given to the world the fruit of his study of 
the Turkish language and literature during twenty years, in the 
shape of an entirely new and very comprehensive Turkish Grammar. 
Englishmen will be glad to hear of the appearance of this work, as 
no Turkish Grammar worthy of the name has hitherto appeared in the 
English language; and even the imperfect and rudimentary works 
on the subject which have hitherto been published virtually do not 
exist, as they are nearly all out of print. We have no hesitation in 
saying that no one could acquire a thorough knowledge of Turkish 
by the help of such superficial and incorrect books, as those of 
Barker, David, Boyd and Arnold. Dr. Wells’ work, on the con- 
trary, aims at being at the same time complete, clear and practical, 
and we congratulate him on having thus supplied a very great public 
want. In it tlio student will find all that is requisite to enable 
him to write and speak Turkish correctly.” 

T 



SATURDAY REVIEW. June 11 th, 1881. 

“Dr. Wells’ Turkish Grammar is a useful manual of acquiring 
the Ottoman tongue as spoken in Constantinople, and contains 
numerous exercises for translation from English into that language. 
It is an improvement on most of the preceding grammars, inasmuch 
as it is written on the same lines as the most approved manuals for 
the study of modern European languages. Apart from the increasing 
necessity for acquiring a knowledge of the language of a people 
whose affairs enter so largely into the politics and commerce of the 
present day, Turkish possesses an extensive and valuable literature 
well deserving of study. The dialogues at the end of the work are 
very idiomatic and well arranged.” 


THE ATHENiEUM. September V&th, 1880. 

“ Dr. Wells’ Grammar will be found a very useful addition to 
our resources. While it gives us the materials of the best authorities, 
it furnishes, as the author promises, much new matter. It is a very 
copious work, and will be most valuable for study and reference. 
Dr. Wells has had great advantages for such a task, and he has 
turned them well to account. He has introduced exercises which 
will be welcome to many, and he claims as a speciality to have given 
illustrations from Turkish works, which will be a step towards the 
study of the literature. It is of some importance that, while pro¬ 
viding for the acquisition of the language as a written language, he 
has not neglected what is essential for conversation.” 


THE ACADEMY. April 16th, 1881. 

'• Dr. Charles Wells, the editor of the new edition of Redhouse’s 
Turkish Dictionary, has done good service to students of Turkish by 
his Practical Grammar of the Turkish Language (Quaritch). In 
some respects the title he has chosen is misleading, because the term 
“ practical,” as applied to guide-books, grammars, <&c., at the present 
day, is usually intended to imply one of two things—either that other 
books on the same subject are unpractical, or that the writer has kept 
his work free from the taint of erudition. Dr. Wells does not use it in 
either of these senses, but only wishes to draw attention to the sim¬ 
plicity of his method and the introduction of numerous exercises for 
purposes of practice. The Grammar which hitherto could most safely 
be recommended to students is that of Mr. Redhouse, in the first part 
of his Turkish Vade-Mecum. This is the work of one who is at once 
a good philologist and a thorough Turkish scholar; but the narrow 
limits within which the author has purposely restricted it render it 
suitable only for persons who confine themselves to an elementary and 
colloquial knowledge of the language, while Dr. Wells’ book is in¬ 
tended for more advanced, or, at least, more thorough-going, students. 
Its most distinguishing features are the exercises already mentioned, 
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together with illustrative quotations from native authors, and the 
account of the peculiarities of Arabic and Persian accidence and 
syntax as far as they affect the Turkish language. The words are 
printed throughout both in Arabic and italic letters; the elaborate 
forms of the verb are fully and clearly given ; certain practical diffi¬ 
culties, such as the declension of nouns with possessive pronouns, are 
well illustrated; and useful lists are given of the most important 
adverbs, conjunctions, and postpositions, which last take the place of 
prepositions, and of the case-endings of regular inflectional languages. 
The methods, also, by which the two great deficiencies of the Turkish 
language—the absence of a verb “ to have ” and a relativff pronoun 
—are supplied are satisfactorily detailed. In these and most other 
respects the execution of the work is excellent.” 


LETTER FROM THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR. 

Imperial Ottoman Embassy, 

London, 19 th April, 1882. 

Dear Sir, 

I hasten to inform you that I have received a despatch 
from His Excellency Assim Pacha, acknowledging the receipt of the 
books, which, at your request, I transmitted to the Sublime Porte, 
and instructing me to express its thanks to you for your interesting 
works, which have been transmitted to His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles Wells, Esq. Musurus. 


FROM THE TIMES. August 22nd, 1876. 

“ General Sir Arnold Kemball, who is now acting as Military 
Attach^ to Her Majesty’s Embassy, will now proceed to the head¬ 
quarters of the Ottoman Army to report on warlike operations. Sir 
Arnold has long been here as British Delegate and Member of the 
Commission appointed for the rectification of the Turco-Persian 
frontier. Both he and his Private Secretary, Dr. Wells, are ex¬ 
cellent Turkish, Persian and Arabic scholars. 

“Times” Special Correspondent at Constantinople.” 


FROM THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
“COMMERCIO DO OPORTO." April 10th, 1877. 

“Having come to pass a week at the waterside (Brighton), I ex¬ 
pected to be separated from anyone who could give me information 
on the Eastern Question. On the contrary, I met by accident an 
old friend who has just come from that part, and who possesses over 
all other informants, not excluding the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
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inestimable advantage of knowing the Turkish language. Dr. 
Charles Wells having devoted himself to the study of Oriental 
languages and even the author of a work, written in Turkish on 
Political Economy, went to Turkey eight or ten years ago, and passed 
all that time there, with little interruption, and under circumstances 
which singularly enabled him to know the Ottoman world. 

“ In the first place, for some five years, Professor of English in the 
Naval College of Turkey, then employed on the mixed Commission 
which was to settle the Turco-Persian frontier question; lastly, 
Secretary to the English General Kemball in the Servian campaign, 
while at the same time acting as Special Correspondent of the Levant 
Herald, he saw the higher and the lower classes of Turkish society, 
visited the sumptuous palaces of Constantinople and slept on the 
damp earth of the camp at Nish; beheld the temple of Saint Sophia 
at Stamboul and the little church at Alexinatz; bathed in the limpid 
waters of the Sea of Marmora and drank the muddy waters of the 
rivers of Bulgaria. I have the satisfaction of finding that his 
statements confirm the opinions I have expressed for two years.” 


T ARIKH-I KIRK VAZIR: THE ROMANCE OF THE 
FORTY VAZIRS, in Turkish, a new edition, 12mo, bds., is. 

Istambol, 1305 (a.d. 1886). 

The only European edition (by BelletSte in the last oentury) contains 
merely an abridgment of the text of this famous story. 


"DEADING BOOK. TA’LfM KIRA’AT . . Exercises for in- 
struction in Reading, in Turkish, 4 parts, 12mo, about 480 pp. 
sd., 5s. Istambol, 1306-03 (a.d. 1887-4), 


mUTI NAMAH: THE STORY OF THE PARROT, in 
Turkish, translated from the Persian original, 8vo, lithographed, 
bds., 5s. Istambol, 1304 (1885). 

A second story, the KdmU-ul-Kal&m, is printed on the margins. 


JS^AiMA (THE WORKS OF). 


gAD-UD-DIN (THE WORKS OF). 


JE> ASHED (THE WORKS OF). 
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